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THE NEW. YORK HARBOR WAGE ADJUSTMENT. 





———— 


BY BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 


The history of labor adjustments affecting the employees on harbor 
craft in the port of New York is of transcendent interest and impor- 
ce. The preponderating importance of New York as the leading 
port of entry and departure in this country, and for that matter in 
1e whole world, makes it far and away the most important indus- 
rialeenter anywhere. New York is the ‘‘neck of the bottle” through 


hich most of the Sup} plies necessary to our allies and to maintaining 
our forces at the fighting front must pass. The necessity of keeping 


the ‘“neck”’ open can not be overemphasized. To do this it is imper- 
ive that there be the least possible delay in the loading or unload- 
ng of ships. The arrangement of port and terminal facilities, how- 
ver, is such that practically all of the freight must be transferred 
tween warehouses, piers, and terminals and to or from ship’s side 
This necessitates the use of large numbers of harbor craft. <A strike 
or lockout of employees operating these craft would force an imme- 
diate suspension of shipping and would probably do more to aid Ger- 
many and to injure the allied cause than a strike or lockout that 
tied up the coal mines and the iron and steel industry of the country. 

The record of the achievements of the Board of Arbitration, New 
York Harbor Wage Adjustment, is of especial interest as showing the 
development of conciliation and arbitration work. The board was 
eng by voluntary agreement entered into by representatives of 

vy York harbor boat owners and employees with the United Stat: 

Shipping Board. Its jurisdiction was and is strictly limited geo- 
Be and industrially to New York harbor boats and em- 
ployees. With the taking over of the railroads by the Government, 
railroad marine equipment and employees at the port of New York 
came within the jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration. No 
authority was given to the board other than recommendation and 
moral suasion. When these failed the Shipping Board was appealed 
to and its power to confiscate privately owned boats was used to 
enforce awards made by the Board of Arbitration. The inevitable 
confusions, conflicts, and differences in awards which are unavoidable 
so long as labor adjustments are in the hands of distinct and inde- 
pendent boards, each apply: ing its own principles of wage fixing, are 
admirably illustrated in the short annals of this board. It is very 
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clear that to stabilize industry it is necessary to have a Nation-wide 
system of dealing with labor unrest under a single responsible di- 
rection and with authority to enforce awards. 

An article entitled “‘New York harbor employees,” appearing in 
the July, 1918, Monruiy Lanor Review (pp. 1-21), set forth the wages 
and working conditions of New York harbor boat employees and one. 
‘Associations of harbor boat owners and employees in the port of 
New York,” in the August issue (pp. 45-62), traced the development 
of associations of these employees, culminating in the formation 
an industrial union, the Marine Workers’ Affiliation of the Port 
New York, and the concerted demands of October 8, 1917. Th 
adjustment of these and subsequent demands and particularly t 
problems to which such adjustments have given rise is the subject 
this article. 


ORIGIN OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


A more strategic time for a united effort on the part of New Y 
harbor employees than the fall of 1917 could not have been select 
Plans for participation in the War on a large scale were beginning to 
take definite form. Large numbers of men were being sent to 
santonments. Shipyards and munitions plants were beginning 
demand men and to attract them by large wages. In the midsi 
these demands for labor, supplies were being rushed in ever-increa 
ing quantity to the port of New York for overseas transportatio 
Under these circumstances, it was to be expected that the Governme 
would view with no little concern any danger of interruption 
transportation activities at the port of New York. Accordin 
when it was brought to the attention of the United States Shipp: 
Board that the October 8 demands of the New York harbor en 
ployees conveyed a threat to quit work on November 1, 1917, unless 
the demands were granted, no time was lost in requesting the rep: 
sentatives of employees to appear before the Shipping Board 
Washington. 

Plans for the adjustment of wages and working conditions 
shipyard employees by a labor adjustment board, and of men e: 
gaged in the loading and unloading of vessels—the longshoremen 
by a national adjustment commission, were already in operation 
Each of these adjustment bodies included representatives of em 
ployers, employees, and the Government. A similar plan wa 
proposed to the representatives of the New York harbor employees 
and was accepted by them in the following agreement dated October 
15, 1917: ’ 

To the United States Shipping Board: 
We, the undersigned, make the following proposal for an adjustment of the demands 


made by the unions as represented for a new schedule of wages and rules for the port 
of New York effective November 1, and to remain in force for one year from that date: 
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(1) We agree to submit these demands to a board of three; one to be appointed by 
the Shipping Board, one to be appointed by the unions involved, and one by the em- 
lovers. 
2) We further agree during the period of the War to submit any differences which 
not be settled by the employers and employees to the decision of this board 
We also agree to waive the demand that all boats are to be manned by none but 
members of our associations; but there must be no discriminations of any kind against 
ion men, and the board shall have the power to arbitrate any question of discrimina 


ub 


tion. 
If the employers will agree to accept the decision of such a board, wi 
be bound by its decision; and pending decisions of any disputes work shall conti: 


unl! terruptedly. 


It will be observed that the agreement amounted to an open 
shop, a no-strike policy for the duration of the war and, moreover, 
ovided that the decision of the arbitration board with reference 
> the then existing demands would be effective for a period of one 
year. In view of subsequent events, these facts are significant. 
~ The agreement was signed by the representatives of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, Marine Engineers, Tidewater Boatmen, and for 
Harbor Boatmen, by the president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, with which association both the Harbor 
Boatmen and the Tidewater Boatmen were affiliated.’ Immedi- 
ately thereafter the United States Shipping Board sent telegrams to 
leading harbor boat owners requesting a conference in New York on 
the following day. 

At this conference, 19 boat owners appeared before Vice Chair- 
man Stevens of the Shipping Board. ‘The conference was char- 
acterized by a violent opposition to the Marine Workers’ Aff 
by charges that the harbor employees were not unionized, and 
that this was an attempt on the part of a few agitators to force 
unionism upon boat owners. The Marine Engineers’ Association 
was credited with 50 per cent, the American Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots with 25 per cent, and the Harbor Boatmen’s Union 
with 10 per cent, respectively, of the total employees in the occupa- 
tions over which each union claimed jurisdiction. Exception was 
taken to arbitration in general on the ground that it would tend to 
unionize the port, and in particular to the form of arbitration sug- 
gested in the agreement signed by representatives of the harbor unions. 

A second conference with boat owners was called October 20 at 
which the New York Towboat Exchange submitted the following 
statement: 

The representatives of a majority of the owners of tugs and barges in New York 
Harbor, having determined, after careful investigation and personal interviews, that 


& majority of their employees are loyal and satisfied with their present conditions of 
employment and scale of wages and have no knowledge of any threatened strike out- 


—— 





' See article on ‘Associations of harbor boat o owners and employees in the port of New York,” MonTuLY 
Lasor Review, August, 1918,. pp. 45-62. 
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side of what they have read in the newspapers and, furthermore, it was resolved. with 
a full realization of the seriousness of a strike in this port at the present time, that 
committee be appointed to meet with Vice Chairman Stevens, of the Shipping Board 
at a conference on Saturday, October 20, and that this committee be and is her 
instructed as follows: 
First. That they assure Mr. Stevens, and, through him, the Government, that 1 - 
large majority of our employees are satisfied and that there is not the slightest d 


of any interference or delay with either Government or other work in the port of \ 

York. ; 
Second. That we can not consent to any arbitration with the above-named M : “i 

Workers’ Affiliation. since they represent only a very small minority of our emp! 


Third. That we would welcome a full, complete, and impartial investigati 
the Shipping Board of the conditions and hours of labor and rate of wages paid 
our employees: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this document be presented by the committ 
stevens. 

A | T = yr 1, x{IrT ncn? - ts ‘7 _ : :’ ~ 

lhe New York Boat. Owners’ Association submitted the followi 
The New York Boat Owners’ Association (Inc.), representing more than 150 « 


principal owners and operators of tugboats, coal boats, barges, scows, and li 


etc., in New York Harbor and vicinity, who employ more than 3,500 men 
equipment, respectfully submit the following: 

First. That, in their opinion, the organization known as the Marine W 
Afiiliation does not represent but a small and inconsequential percentage 
employed on the floating equipment of the harbor and adjacent waters. 

Second. That a very great majority of the workers are satisfied with their 
wor! ing conditions and wages. 

Third. That, for the above cogent reasons, the members of this associati 
unalterably opposed to arbitrating any questions with the Marine Workers’ Afiil 

lourth. That we court a thorough investigation by the Shipping Board, as 
existing conditions of the various marine employment concerned. 

Fifth. That we are perfectly agreeable to submit any questions that mig] 
to a board, as suggested by Vice Chairman Stevens, on October 16, viz, a repre 
tive of the Shipping Board, a representative of the Department of Commerce 
representative of the Department of Labor. 


It was finally agreed to accept the Government arbitration boar 
made up, as suggested, of a representative each of the Shippi: 
Board, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Com- 
merce. This agreement, dated October 20, 1917, differs in ot! 
important respects from the agreement of October 15, and is give! 


in full. 


We, the undersigned owners and operators of tugs, barges, lighters, ferryboats. and 
other harbor marine equipment in the port of New York, hereby agree with the Unit 
States Shipping Board that, during the period of the war, we will submit all differ- 
ences concerning wages or conditions of labor involved in the operation of such ma 
equipment which can not first be adjusted by the employers and the employees 
the decision of a Government board of three men, to be appointed as follows: One b) 
the United States Shipping Board, one by the Department of Commerce, and one by 
the Department of Labor. 

This Government board shal] have no authority to pass upon the question of open 
or closed shop, or the recognition of unions, but we agree that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation of any kind against union men, and the board shall have power to determine 


oe 


ee aie ee ee 


questions of discrimination, 
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% A similar agreement with one additional provision that “pend 


, 
: the decision of said board, work shall continue uninterruptedly”’ was 
‘ signed on the same date by representatives of the harbor unions. 
; In addition to the change in the form of arbitration, the agreen 
of October 20, as contrasted with that first suge¢ested, makes no mi 
tion of the duration of awards and does not commit the unions to a 


no-strike policy except ‘‘pending the decision of said board 
d omission, together with the phrase ‘‘which can not first be adjusted 


| 5 bv the employers and the employees,” gave rise to later dif 

: FIRST AWARD OF THE BOARD. 

i Steps were taken immediately by the Shipping Board to create the 

9 ‘hbitration board provided for in the agreement. in ti eant 

H new wage demand was submitted to the b at owners on Octovdner 2 Re 

‘his demand differed from the demand of Octobs r 8 chiefly in that no 

mention was made of a closed shop. About the same time the 
Lighter Captains’ Union was organized as a local of the International 

Longshoremen’s Association, and submitted a separate wage demand, 

In the arbitration that followed, two factors stand out prominently, 

First, the unwillingness on the part of employers to have anything to 

: do with union representatives, and, second, the insistence by em- 
ployers that there was nothing to arbitrate. Thus, on the latter 

5 int, the Lighterage Association of the Port of New York submitted 

E statement that ‘‘Our emplovees, having been denied by their asso- 

x ciation the right to first endeavor Lo adjust their differs nce with the 

Z various employers, in violation of the agreement made with Mr 

3 Stevens on October 20, we feel that in appearing before yout board we 

& are waiving the rights suaranteed us by that acreement. ine acre 

‘ ment provided for arbitration of disputes that ‘‘can not first be 

& adjusted by the employers and employees.’’ Many of the compani 

4 were making voluntary increases, others were endeavoring to ma 


agreements with their employees. This was particularly true of th 
railroads, who had insisted from the beginning that they had nothi 


i] 
| 


in common with other operators and should be permitted to handle 


their own case. As in previous conferences, separate hearings were 
held with employers and employees. One joint hearing was given in 


1 


spite of.the protests of the employers, who took the attitude « 
“sitting in”’ rather than participating. 

An award was made November 16, effective November 1, 1917, 
establishing a minimum wage and providing that ‘‘nothing in thi 
award shall be construed to decrease the pay or allowance or to 
increase the hours of labor now in effect or that were in effect on or 
prior to November 1, 1917.’’ The duration of the award was not 
indicated. 





1 MONTHLY REVIEW, January, 1918, pp. 230-233. 
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The following table shows comparatively the wages previously 
received, demanded, and awarded. 


TAPLE 1.—WAGES AWARDED NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES IN COMPARISON w! 
WAGES DEMANDED AND PREVIOUSLY RECEIVED, 

































































. E ae | Demands of Oct Award of arbitratior . 
Vages revi , v gy at red. | a na ° - avs ~. 
Wages previously rec ived | 24, 1917. board, Nov. 16, 191 
July, 1914. | July, 1917. 02.20 : 
ig as A ddi- | s 
. _ _ ' Lion: } at 
Occupation. | | | s 
* . | Monthly | Minimum | ones Minimum : 
|Num-| Aver- |Num-) wage rate.! | monthly | “~~? monthly 
ber age | ber | | wage rate. | Per | wage rat 
| re- | month-| re- a var r 4) | 
| port- | vage port- | . oe | ior 
| ed. rate.! | ed. = “ vee | board. 
mum.) age. | 
| | 
Tugboats and lighters 
————__—- = poorer miele os 
SE ere 128 '$139.14 | 176 | $117 {$148.25 | $150 | $0.60 |29$125 $135 $14 
Licensed mate........ 37 82. 86 | 44 83 | 109.59 138100 130; .60 490 100 125 
a 22 | 127.12} 175; 100] 139.95 1440; .60/2115 125 135) 
Engineer assistant. .... 32 83.31 | 41 { 98] 121.04 130 | .60 105 115 125 
eee 215 59.34 | 300] 53] 75.22] 560 65 | 60 | 860 65 
Ne a Sa cea 91 59.12} 122] 63] 74.42 60; .60 6 60 62 
pS eee 234} 61.62} 307/ 631] 79.92 60 65 | 60 7 60 
ie rea 19 65. 93 17 80} 380.25 65 . 60 63 
} } | 
| 
Fe rybo ts 
, . . | - _ 
Captain or pilot....... 94 | 146.56 | $2 125 | 153.18 150 . 0 160 
I oe og 132 } 135.33 | 117 117 | 142. 59 140; .60) ] 
Wheelman. ........... 32 61.24 |} 37 65 70. 81 72 | . 60 
oe eS ee 300 | 60.56 | 250 60 | 62.03 60 . 60 7 
See 219 | 80.23 | 192) 73; 84.94) 760 65 . 8 
Oiler.................., 62] 80.01] 58] 60] 84.39] ®65 100} 60 | 80 
das _, ee, ee 
' 
} Covered barges. 
' 
| | | } eda soe ail itn ; y “ = 
ae ..-| 269} 55.86} 375 | 60 | 65.90 $4 per day..| — | 7 
| Lighters with hoists. 
0 ES eee | 148} 59.86} 230} 60/] 73.75 |$4 per day..} teeta 085 90 
Stationary hoisting | | 
ees } 645 76. 61 59 | 75 86. 39 | 5 per day]....... | 1295 100 | 
| | Rc Me Te! Cie I 
Coal boats, grain boats, and scows. 
GRIER « 6 genus ccndse.s 400 46.20] 591) 50 | 60.94 | | ae 70 
as 
Car floats. ‘ 
| | Om Sid ri 
PRAROIOR 5 6 o.00e sissies 33 | 56. 60 38 | 60 66. 18 60 | . 60 | 60 
a 
' 











1 Includes board if board was allowed in addition to wages. 

2 Wages Cfassified according to cylinder diameter of engine. 

8 Licensed to navigate, $130; not required to handlé boat, $100. 

4 Required to navigate, $125; on tugs doing transport work, $100; not required to handle boat, $90. 
6 First deckhand $65; others, $60. 

6 Cook on boats with one deckhand, $62; with more than one deeckhand, $60. 

7 One fireman, $65; more than one, $60. 

8 Oiler with marine engineer’s license, $100; without license, $65. 

® Oiler with marine engineer’s license, $85; without license, $80. 

10 Steam or gasoline hoist less than 15 tons, $85; more than 15 tons, $90. 

11 Demand presented Mar. 15, 1918. 

12 Steam hoist of less than 15 tons, $95; more than 15 tons, $100; awarded Mar. 20, 1918. 
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The demands presented in October, 1917, by the Marine Workers’ 
Affiliation on behalf of engineers, captains, tidewater boatmen, and 
harbor boatmen, specified a 12-hour working day, one day off per 
week with pay to all employees, and two weeks’ vacation with pay 
to all ‘captains and engineers of self-propelled boats who have been 


f , 


Ww the employ of one company for a period of one year or more.’’ 


: . . age ies ; 

Captains of barges, boats, or scows shiiting or loading at night were 

to receive $2 per night. Captains or engineers on self-propelled als 
> f > -_= whan a. \4 . ] 

were to receive $1 per hour for overtime work. Other employees on 


these boats were to reeecive 50 cents per hour for overtime. The 
' 


ivhter captains’ demands present Separat ly Spi ‘ified a 10-hou 
working day, 75 cents per hour for night cargo work, $2 per night 
for watching, and $3 per nicht for night towing. 

In the award,’a sharply defined distinction in working « litions 
was made between employees of self-propelled and nonself-propelled 
boats. To the former, one day of per week was granted z 
and one week’s vacation per year with pay to all employ: » had 
been in the service of any one company for a period of | 
more. Overtime was to be compensated at the rate of time L 
half. The working day was assumed to be go d by 


inspection regulations. To employecs of nonself-propelled boats no 


| 


overtime was granted; the hours per day were not specified and no 
i 


provision was made for time off with pay. Compensation in addition 
to the monthly wage was allowed only in the case of lighter ea 


to whom $1 and $1.50 was awarded for watching at night, the higher 
rate to be paid if the captain was required to do deck watching. 

The absence of provisions in the award defining the | 1 of the 
working day for captains of nonself-propelled boats or fixing rat 


for overtime and night work was due in part to the varying conditions 
under which these boats operate. ‘Towing and shifting at night wei 
represented by employers to be inherent in harbor transportation 
and compensated by corresponding periods of idleness, waiti 

tides, cargo, or vessels. Emphasis was given also by employers to 
the fact that most of these boats were equipped wit | 
on many of them the captain lived with his family, so that he receis 
rent in addition to his wages; and, moreover, that being on the boat 
at night meant, for the most part, simply sleeping on the boat. To 
this the employees replied that living on the boat was a convenience 
to the employer and a hardship to the employees, preventing them 
from establishing homes ashore and educating their children. Night 
shifting, loading, or discharging was claimed to require that the 
captains be on deck at irregular intervals to handle lines, display 
lights, or supervise the handling of cargo. 
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Immediate exception was taken by employees to the absence 
provisions for additional compensation to captains of nonself-prope! 
boats for night work, and the board was requested to define the wo 
ing day and establish rates for overtime. To this request, how: 
the board replied that the award had been made after a considerat 
of all conditions and that it was not deemed advisable to attempt 7 


define the hours between which work of this nature should hb. 


formed. 2 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE AWARD. 

It is in making the award effective, however, rather than in ma! 
the award, or in the terms thereof, that the New York harbor 1 
adjustment represents a radical departure from other wage ad 
ments and is of more than local interest. 

In the Montniy Lasor Review for August, 1918, referen 
ma le to the numl er of owners of harbor craft (probably 200 


character of ownership, ranging from individual to corporat 


» et RE on a? oe , P 
from municipal to Federal, and to the lack of a complete reco 
aa sae 
Harbor boat owners had been accustomed to individual 
iia Ctl UG nie 
ments with their own employees. hey were opposed LO UunloO 


] 


and to arbitration, and were thus predisposed to object to any 3 
ference. Moreover, there was an unwillingness on the part of 
owners to be bound by an agreement which, though signed by 
sentatives of the boat owners, had not been assented to formal] 
each owner individually. Under these circumstances, it mig 
expected that considerable difficulty would be experienced in 
ting an award into effect. 

k:mployees, on the other hand, were quick to take advant 
the opportunity afforded for recognition and organization. 
erowth in union membership was rapid. Employers who had ins 
that their employees were not members of any union, had mad 
wage demands, and were satisfied, discovered suddenly that tl! 
employees were wearing union buttons and were complaining to 
officials of their unions that they were not enjoying the wages 
working conditions awarded by the Government. Since the hop 


securing the increased wages awarded by the board was in m: 2 
cases the inducement for joining the union, and since the uni r 
F ‘ x 


officials actively concerned themselves to secure the condition 
the award for their members, any delay in compliance with 
award was the occasion for unrest. This was particularly true am« 
the new members, who failed to understand why they did not rece! 
their wages immediately after paying their initiation fees and duc 
The older members and the members of organizations more accustomed 
to collective action, of course, were more willing to listen to assur 
ances that the award would be made effective. However. with 


: 
Tt Sat iy rive pits: i 
x oo a 


2 
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body of nearly 15,000 workers ranging from the unskilled to the 
master-workman class, many of whom were accustomed neither to 
collective bargaining nor to arbitration, the idea of waiting for the 
Government to enforce its own Ww age awards was too unique to be 
cenerally accepted. Doubt was openly expressed of the intention 
the authority of the Government to make its award effective. 
During the month of December, 1917, more than 100 boat own 
were complained against. ‘These included not only individual owne 
but the marine departments of railroads, and municipal, State, and 
Federal agencies. The Government-operated boats did not com} ly 
with the terms of the award either as to Wages or working conditions 
Complaints for the most part were filed by the representatives of 
unions. Quite naturally, these were the cases where union members 
were not being paid according to the award. Each of the complaints 


was brought to the attention of the company against whom it was 

ade. Many denied the charges of noncompli ince: others pron ise | 
compliance; still others were openly defiant, claimed not to be partie 
lo any acreement, and questioned the authority of the arbitration 
hoard either to. make an award or to enforce it. A considerable 
number ignored the communication. Most frequent was a request 
for the name of the employee making the complaint and the explana- 


tion that their employees had not requested an increase in wages « 
a change in working conditions. 

By the end of January, 1918, approximately 200 companies had 
been reported as not complying with the award. Municipal, State, 
and Federal operators were still among the delinquents and non- 
compliance by these and by private owners was made an excuse for 
noncompliance by others. Those who had complied felt that they 
had been 
the assurances that compliance would be enforced were now thor- 


es 


stung” by so doing. Employees previously skeptical of 


oughly convinced that the Government had no intention of enforcing 
the award and began to set dates for strike action. Conservative 
leaders were openly criticized and repudiated. Less conservative 
leaders, in order to avoid a like fate, encouraged criticism alike of the 
board of arbitration and those who counseled patience. 

In the meantime the railroads had been placed under Federal con- 
trol and a commission appointed to adjust wages and working condi- 
tions. Order No. 8, issued February 21 by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, directed that no changes should be made in the wages or working 
conditions of railroad employees pending the recommendation of the 
commission. The railroad marine equipment in the port of New York 
came within the scope of the order and those railroads which had not 
previously complied with the award were fortified against further 
action. 
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The most perplexing question before the board of arbitration was 
how to enforce the award. Created by agreement entered into by em- 
ployers and employees, the board was without direct legal authorit) 
to compel compliance with its awards. An open letter sent to boa 
owners requesting immediate compliance reduced the number 
violators.. Lists of delinquent owners placed in the hands of t! 
several boat owners’ associations effected a further reduction, but 
January, 1918, there were still nearly 100 individual operato: 
reported as not complying. 

Finally new demands were submitted by three of the harbor unio: 
the Harbor Boatmen, the Tidewater Boatmen, and the Lighter Ca; 
tains. Telegrams were sent to the Shipping Board fixing a date fo 
strike action unless the demands were met. On February 19 tl 
Shipping Board called a conference with representatives of employe: 
and urged them not to complicate the situation by injecting nev 
demands before the previous award was made effective. Assurance 
were given that steps would be taken immediately to compel compli- 
ance. The following day boat owners appeared before the Shipp 
Board and expressed the belief that cases of noncompliance were fi 
Assurances of cooperation were given and a committee of owners w: 
appointed to work with the Shipping Board and with the arbitrati 
board in making the award generally effective. 

* In order to ascertain at first hand the validity of complaints, tl 
board of arbitration sent out a force of investigators and inspecte 
the pay rolls of 80 companies against whom complaints had been filed 
More than 60 of these were found to be not complying with the award. 
As soon as it became.apparent that the cases of persistent violation 
were substantially as represented by the employees and that many 
of the violations had previously been denied by employers, the 
Shipping Board was requested to subpoena. the offending companies. 
Briefs were prepared showing the nature of the violation and on 
March 8, 1918, 40 owners were summoned to appear before the 
Shipping Board and answer to the charge of noncompliance with the 
award. Twenty owners promised compliance prior to the. issuance 
of the summons and were not directed to appear. All but two of 
those summoned agreed to comply, though protesting against the 
award. Of these two, one gave notice the following day of intention 
to comply, the other refused and steps were taken immediately by 
the Shipping Board to commandeer the boats. Before actual seizure, 
however, compliance was promised and the action was stopped. 

This action on the part of the Shipping Board had a wholesome 
effect on individual owners, most of whom complied promptly with 
the award. The unrest which had developed among employees, 
however, was not to be stilled and the board of arbitration was re- 
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quested to grant a hearing on the demands previously presented by 
three unions and to the demands of a union not previously repre- 
sonted, namely, Local 379 of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. 

The request was acceded to and hearings given, representatives of 


prev'ous conferences. An award was made March 20, 1918, estab- 


employees and employers meeting separately with the board as in 


lishing a wage scale and working conditions for hoisting engineers.’ 
Li 
cargo work. Tidewater boatmen were given a flat rate of $10 per 
month for work at night in loading or discharging cargo in excess of 
four nights per month. The board declined to grant further wage 
increases, however, to harbor boatmen, tidewater boatmen, or ligh 
captains until September 30, 1918, when, it was stated, the 
case might be reopened. 

JURISDICTION AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD. 


To this decision the four harbor unions affected took violent e: 
tion, voted to destroy the award, withdraw their demands and th 
agreement to abide by the decision, charged that the board was unfair 

id appealed the case to the newly organized National War Labor 
Board. The War Labor Board, in turn, referred the case to the Ship- 


ping Board. As explained previously, however, the Shipping Board 
had no central agency for handling disputes of harbor employees. 
The National Adjustment Commission was created to handle disputes 


of longshoremen. The Labor Adjustment Board of the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation was concerned with disputes in shipyards. The 
Arbitration Board, New York Harbor Wage Adjusiment, although 
created by agreement with the Shipping Board and having a repre- 
sentative of the Shipping Board as one member, was nevertheless a 
board of final jurisdiction existing by agreement between employers 
and employees. The agreement contained no provision for appeal 
and presumably without arbitrary action no appeal could be accepted 
without the consent of the parties to the agreement. The boat owners 
refused to consent to an appeal to the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion, and a strike seemed imminent. The situation was again laid 
before the National War Labor Board. Representatives of em- 
ployees and employers, parties to the agreement of October 20, 1917, 
were requested to appear before the National War Labor Board at 
Washington, and on May 14, 1918, met for the first time in joint 
conference. The result was the following modification of the original 
agreement: 

It is agreed by the representatives of the employers and employees, parties to the 
agreement dated October 20, 1917, that said agreement be modified to the extent that 








1See Table 1, p. 6. 
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two additional members be added tothe Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor \\ 
Adjustment, one to be appointed by the representatives of employers and the ot 
to be appointed by the representatives of the employees, and that a rehearir 
present controversies be had before such enlarged board, and both parties agr 
be bound by the findings and decisions of such board in respect of all preset 
future controversies during the period of the war; 

And, furthermore, that said board will endeavor to require all parties to cai 
the terms of previous agreements and awards until a change is decided upon b 
board, 

It will be observed that the modified agreement not only provid 
for the addition to the board of one representative each of employ ; 
and employees and a rehearing on existing demands, but also 

‘ ea , 
both parties were to be bound by the decisions of the board. 

In accordance with the above agreement, two members 
added to the board of arbitration. Joint hearings were held May 
and 22, and a tentative award was agreed upon by tbe board. Bet 
the award could be promulgated, however, Order 27 was issued 

; ; : 
the Director General of Railroads,’ announcing wage increases 


‘ 


plicable to railroad employees, including ‘‘employees of rail 
operating ferries, tugboats, lighters, barges * * *,.” The a; 
cation of the order to railroad marine employees, approximating 
per cent of the harbor employees, meant the establishment of 1 
sets of wage rates and working conditions, which it was felt wo 
jeopardize the interests of the port. The attention of the Railr 
Wage Commission had previously been directed to this, and in 
recommendations of the commission it was provided that ‘‘the aw 





of the commission shall not be applicable to those employees wh: 
compensation is the result of adjustments by or through any ag 
established for the purpose by the Navy Department, the VW ae 
Department, the Department of Commerce, the United St es 
Shipping Board, or any other Government agency created sinc 
entry of the United States into the war.” This recommendation v 
not adopted by the Director General of Railroads. 

As soon as Order 27 was made public representatives of the har 
unions protested against a distinct wage for railroad marine « 
ployees and particularly against the percentage increase provided 
Order 27 which, based upon rates in 1915, would restore different 
in wage rates for identical classes of labor. In view of this prot 
and because the railroads were parties to the agreements of Octo 
20, 1917, and May 14, 1918, the board of arbitration voted to wit 
hold its decision until the matter could be brought to the attentio 
of the Railroad Administration. 


} 








i See MONTHLY BEvieEw for June, 1918, pp, 1-21, 
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The case was laid before the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions. Officials of the harbor unions appeared before the 
board amd testified to their unwillingness to have Order 27 applied 
to the railroad marine workers in the port of New York. Represen- 
tatives of the Arbitration Board and of the Shipping Board urged 
that the situation would be hopelessly confused by the application of 
two distinct awards. The tentative award of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion was reviewed and the Railroad Administration approved it 
informally, suggesting that it be issued recommendatory to the Rail- 
road Administration. The award was issued June 8, effective until 
May 31, 1919, unless in the judgment of the board conditions should 
warrant a change prior to the date of expiration. In a subsequent 
order under date of June 18, 1918, the Railroad Administration con- 
firmed the award, making it applicable to railroad marine employees 
in the port of New York. 

No increase was granted to captains and engineers in the June 
award, After the award was issued, representatives of these em- 
ployees requested that consideration be given to them in view of the 
increases granted to other employees and the increases that would 
have been received by railroad marine captains and engineers. Boat 
owners also requested that a rehearing be given on certain points. 
Before granting a rehearing, and in order to cooperate more fully 
with the Railroad Administration, the agreement of October 20, 
1917, was again modified to provide for two additional board mem- 
bers, one representing the railroads and one representing employees. 


THE AWARD OF JULY 12. 


A rehearing was held before the enlarged board now consisting of 
seven members. Increases were granted to eaptains and engineers 
and minor changes were made in the award of June 8. These 
amendments and additions were approved by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, embodied in' the June 8 award, and reissued July 12, 1918, 
eliective as of June 1, 1918, and conditionally for one year there- 
after. The wages demanded by the employees and awarded by the 
board of arbitration! are given in Table 2. 








1 The full text of the award is given on pp. 22 to 26. 
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TABLE 2.—WAGES DEMANDED BY NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES AND AWARDED 
BY BOARD OF ARBITRATION, 
































































































































Wages demanded. Wages awarded. 
Oct. 24, 1917. May 21, 1918. Nov. 16, 1917. July 12, 1918. 
Occupation. Per : ; } 
Month-| Addi- | Month-| Addi- os ~tep Month-| Addi- Month Addi- | “ 
ly | tional ly tional er _— s @ tional ly tional 
wage for wage for sass. wage for wage for 
rate. board.!} rate. | board.! rate. ‘weed rate. | board.‘ 
Tugboats and steam fighters. 
Captains: ® | | 
ae $150.00 | $0. 60 (®) . $125.00 | $0.60 ($140. 00 $0. 75 
3 ee 150. 00 . 60 (5) Pan’) ‘eacwecan 135. 00 . 68 | 150. 00 75 | ) 
> ae 150. 00 . 60 (6) OD | tisancasd 145. 06 . 60 1 160. 00 . 75 | 
Mates or pilots’.....| 130.00 . 60 (5) OP) Wbddcwwse 125. 00 .60 4 140. 00 . 75 | 
area eae Bee 100. 00 - 60 (8) > hp ee 100. 00 .60 | 115. 00 . 75 ’ 
Engineers: * 
I ied a ort oer 140. 00 60 (8) Th aareas 115. 00 . 68 | 130.00 75 | 
oS 140. 00 60 (6) Pe Bicctacws 125. 00 .60 1 140.00 . 75 
Class III........ 140. 00 60 (8) , 135. 00 . 60 | 150. 00 75 | 
are Serer 65. 00 60 |$110.00 | $0.80 61.5 | 65.00 .60 ; 80.00 . 75 | 
Deckhands, first 1°. .] 65. 00 - 60 | 100.00 . 80 49.4] 65.00 | . 60 j- 80.00 75 | 
Deckhands, second..| 60.00 60; 95.00 . 80 52.6} 60.00 . 60 75. 00 78 | 
Firemen, 1employed| 65. 00 . 60 | 110.00 . 80 61.5 | 65.00 | .60 } 80.00 | . 75 2 
Firemen, more than il 
ee ed 60. 00 60 | 110.00 80] 71.8] 60.00) .60] 75.00 75 
pg re 60. 00 -60 | 95.00 . 80 42.6 | 60.00} 60 | 75.00 75 | 2 
8 te 60. 00 .60] 95.00 .80] 626] 6200) .60] 77.00] .75 
! 
Ferry boats. 
Captains or pilots...| 150. 00 60} (5) es ae 160.00 |........ 175. 00 | 5 ‘ 
Tin, ....... 72. 00 604 (8) et Bicss uk 80.00 1........ 95.00 }...... B 8 
Engineers..........- 140. 00 . 60 (5) es | aes 165.00 }.......- 
"Perea 100. 00 . 60 (8) in a APOE: OB.G0 9:......:% 100.00 }....... 
egestas: 65. 00 .60 | 110. 00 80} 615] 80.00}........ 95.00 }........ 2 8 
Firemen, i employed| 65. 00 . 66 | 110.00 .80 61.5 eee *) ) Eee 8.8 
Firemen, more than . 
led eR ee 60. 00 60 | 110.00 80 et Se Baste coat BEC boo cewcs 
Deckhands, first 10. .| 65.00 . 60 | 100. 00 80) 49.4] 70.00]........ | 85.00 }....... 
Deckhands, second. . 60. 00 . 60 95. 00 80 52. 6 SO ——EEe Se Loeses< 
ie te 
Car floats. 
ee | 60.00/ .00| 95.00} .80 | 52.6 | 60.00} .60 ) 75. 00 75 
‘ 
Scows and dumpers. 
| I ft = he 
Captains eS ae PAG fb. wc ckens st 42.8 Sa ae 85. 00 java 
1 Per day. 


2 In computing percentage increases board allowance is included in wages. 

* Per day, 30 days per month. 

4 Per day, 6 days per week anless employee works seventh day. 

5 The wages of captains and engineers are classified according to the cylinder diameter of the engin 
which the t is equipped. Class I is 10 to 15 inches; Class II, over 15 inches and including 18 i: 
Class III, 20 inches ied over and compound or triple expansion engines, 

6 No specific demands made. 

7 Licensed mates or pilots required to navigate the boat. 

8 Licensed mates on tugs doing transport work. 

* The ogee captains and engineers are classified according to the cylinder diameter of the engin 
which the t is equipped. Class I is 10 to 15 inches; Class II, over 15 inches and including 18 in 
Class III, 20 inches and over and compound or triple expansion engines. Assistant engineer $10 less 
month than engineer on same class of boat. 

10 First deckhands and where but 1 deckhand is employed during 24 hours. 

11 Where more than 1 deckhand is employed in 24 hours. 

12 Where but 1 deckhand is employed in 24 hours. 

18 Required to have marine engineer’s license. 

14 Not required to have marine engineer’s license. 
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TasLeE 2.—WAGES DEMANDED BY NEW YORK HARBOR EMPLOYEES AND AWARDED 
BY BOARD OF ARBITRATION—Concluded. 





Wages demanded, Wages awarded. 


Oct. 24,1917. | May 21, 1918, | Nov, 16, 1917. | July 12, 1918. | 


Occupation. A OS EH —"P. Quenes Per anne —_———_}—___ ————}_ Por 
Month-| Addi- | Month-, Addi- — of Month-| Addi- | Month- | Addi- —— of 
ly | tional ly | tional ‘ ly tional | tional a 
wage for wage for Crease. wage for res for crease. 
rate. | board.| rate, board. rate, board. bescad board 

| 

















Coal boats and grain boats. 








Covered barges, lighters, and hoisters. 








Captains: ! 
Class I . -t | -t @ié.\ 2$3.! 
, , .€ $3. 7 
Class III 24.00 * 1 7 24. 
Engineers: 4 
, , ‘ 24.25 | 
75.00 6. ; 24.50 
2 5.00 3. 20. , 25. 00 























“1 Wag ages classified according to type of boat: Class I includes: covered batees and lighters with hand- 
hoisting gear; Class II, gasoline or steam hoist of less than 15 tons’ capacity; Class III, gasoline or steam 
hoist of more than 15 tons’ capacity. 

Wa co lenient according to capacity of hoist: Class I includes lighters having steam hoists = les 3 
than 15 tons’ capacity; Class LI, lighters having steam hoists of more than 15 tons’ capacity; Class III, 1m 
hoisters. First demands submitted Mar. 15, 1918. First award made Mar. 20, 1918. 

In addition to the wage demands in Table 2, certain changes in 
working conditions were demanded. The captains of coal boats, 
grain boats, scows and dumpers asked for a 12-hour day and for $2 
per night for loading or discharging cargo. ‘To captains of scows and 
dumpers, $1 per night was granted. Captains of coal boats and grain 
boats were granted $5 more per month than captains of scows and 
dumpers with no additional compensation for night work. Captains 
of lighters and covered barges asked for a 10-hour day, $2 per night 
for watching or towing, overtime at the rate of time and one-half for 
work in connection with cargo, and double time for Sundays. These 
demands were granted with two exceptions. The rate of watching 
and towing was put at $1.50 per night. No mention was made of 
Sunday work except that time in excess of six days per week should 
be compensated at time and one-half. Hoisting engineers asked for 
a 9-hour day, double time for Sundays and holidays, and overtime at 
the rate of time and one-half. A 10-hour day was maintained with 
time and one-half for work in excess of 10 hours per day or 
six days per week. The harbor boatmen—firemen, deckhands, 
cooks, oilers, and floatmen—asked for a 12-hour day, one day 
off per week with pay and one week’s vacation per year with 


pay to all employees in the service of one company for one year 
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or more. These had been granted previously and were reaffirm 
They asked for a board allowance of 80 cents per day and for 75 ce 
per hour overtime. They were granted 75 cents per day in licu 
board and overtime at the rate of time and one-half. The increas, 
licensed officers also included 75 cents per day in lieu of subsiste: 
All employees were required to give 48 hours’ notice before lea) 
their positions and were entitled to receive the same notice be! 
being discharged. ‘The penalty in each case was two days’ pay. 
The wages and working conditions set forth above were acce) 
by harbor employees with one exception. The Harbor Boatm: 
Union gave notice to the board that the award would be accepted 
effective until December 31, 1918, at which time new demands wo 
be presented. Boat owners objected to several provisions in 
award. The Towboat Exchange took exception to the provisio 
duration of the award, requesting that it be fixed arbitrarily at « 
year. The increase to captains and engineers was held to be 


. 


great, but would be accepted as of July 1, 1918, rather than June 1. 


The owners of scows and dumpers protested also against the p: 
visional duration of the award and in addition objected to the w: 

scale for captains of these boats. Both of these groups of own 

appealed to the National War Labor Board for a rehearing. \ 
action was taken by the War Labor Board, however, and in the me: 

time proposed further increases by railroad marine departmen 
united private owners in a protest against such increases and ove! 
shadowed the above objections. 


JURISDICTIONAL DIFFICULTIES SETTLED AND STILL PENDING. 


Prior to the issuance of Order 27 by the Railroad Administration 


wide publicity had been given to the contemplated wage increa 
and to the lump sums that employees would receive by virtue of ¢ 
increases being retroactive to January 1, 1918. As soon as | 
order was promulgated the railroad marine departments at the p 
of New York posted notices setting forth the wage schedules. Seve: 
commenced paying under these rates prior to the subsequent ord 
annulling Order 27 and confirming the award of the board of arbit: 
tion. When notices were posted announcing the change to the ha 
bor award, railroad employees assumed immediately that they wou 
lose the increases accruing from January 1. Moreover, the rat 
under Order 27 were in some cases higher than those established | 


the board of arbitration. This, together with a misconstruction 0! 


Order 27 leading many to believe that the rates established ther: 


were for an eight-hour day with additional compensation for time in 


excess of eight hours, led to a protest from railroad employees again: 


being placed under the award of the board of arbitration. A num- 
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ber of firemen whose rates were reduced thereby left’ their boats and 
other railroad employees threatened similar action. The claim was 
repeated, this time by the railroad employees as well as by the rail- 
roads, that the railroad marine departments should not be classed 
with other harbor interests. Many of the railroad marine employee; 
were not members of the harbor unions and proceeded to organize a 
union of their own. Even those railroad employees who were mem- 
bers of harbor unions protested that they had not been represented in 
the hearings before the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions and asked to have Order 27 restored. 

To end the confusion, a conference was arranged between the rail- 
road board, the Shipping Board, and the arbitration board at which 
it was agreed that Order 27 would be effective until June 1, 1918; 
that no subsequent payments to employees would be taken away, 
but that thereafter the award of the board of arbitration would 
apply. This award, however, provided that wages effective on or 
prior to June 1, 1918, should not be reduced. Accordingly, it was 
held by the railroads that wherever the rates under Order 27 were 
higher than those established by the arbitration board, the former 
would apply to railroad employees who thus received the high rates 
under both awards. 

The application of Order 27, in part, created new difficulties. 
Prior to the November award, the wages of railroad marine em- 
ployees were not uniform. Order 27 was based upon rates in Decem- 
ber, 1915, and thus restored wide differentials for identical classes of 
labor. Now. that the railroad employees had received the highest 
rates under both awards, they protested against the variations in 
rates as between the railroads. Accordingly, the railroad marine 
departments requested authority to standardize wages on the basis 
of the highest rates paid by any railroad. This request aroused 
private owners and led to a vigorous protest not only against the 
proposed upward standardization of wages of railroad marine 
employees but also against applying to these employees the high 
rates under both awards. Telegrams were sent to the Railroad 
Administration and to the War Labor Policies Board setting forth 
that the result would be destructive competition for labor contrary 
to presidential proclamation. No further action was taken, but the 
railroad marine employees continue to enjoy the rates under Order 27 
wherever they were in excess of rates under the award of the board 
of arbitration. 

As indicated previously, -the problem of standardizing wages and 
working conditions of marine employees in the port of New York is 
difficult at best on-account of the large number of owners and the 
varying conditions of operation. It is practically impossible with 
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divided jurisdiction in making and enforcing wage awards. Over 
private owners, for the most part, the Shipping Board can exercis 
its commandeering power to compel compliance. To take ove, 
equipment, however, means either to operate it or to let it lie id] 
The latter simply puts the employee in the position of looking for 
job. The Shipping Board may thus be expected to exercise t! 
power reluctantly, if indeed it has the authority, in the case 
property that can not be used in the shipping program. Moreove 
if the seizure of property is to be in the nature of a penalty to th: 
owner, such action would be ineffective in the case of equipment 
that barely paid costs of operation. Thus some of the private ferry 
companies have not complied with the award, claiming inability to 
meet the increased cost of labor. The property would be of no use 
to the Shipping Board and its seizure would probably do little mor 
than afford owners an opportunity to unload their equipment. 

Over city, State, and Federal agencies, including railroad marin 
departments, the Shipping Board has no jurisdiction. After numer- 
ous conferences, appeals, and threats of strike action, the city of 
New York has made arrangements to pay the wage scale to its 
ferryboat employees. The Federal Departments have not complied 
in full with either award. The Railroad Administration, although 
confirming the last award of the arbitration board, has not relin- 
quished jurisdiction over marine employees, and complaints of non- 
compliance must be submitted to adjustment agencies of the Rail- 
road Administration, 

As opposed to this position of the employing interests, employees 
are for the most part united in their demands. To them the question 
of jurisdiction is irrelevant and is looked upon as a means of shifting 
the responsibility. They claim, with a degree of justice, that the) 
were in a position to enforce their demands and that, having agree: 
to arbitration, they have a right to expect that awards will be made 
effective. A situation is thus created which practically forces cen- 
tralized control as the only means of meeting it. To continue to 
adjust the wages and working conditions of marine workers in the 
port of New York and elsewhere by distinct agencies of adjudication, 
each applying its own principles of wage fixing, will lead to end!css 
confusion and lessen the effectiveness of each agency. 


ARBITRATION BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 


Apart from the attempt to enforce awards, which in this country 
is a radical departure from the functions of prewar agencies of ad 
justment, is the effect of such action not only upon the contending 
parties but upon the mefhod of adjustment and the character of 
the decision. Too often in the past arbitration has followed the line 
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of least resistance. With much unction, the lion’s share has been 
awarded to the lion. Decisions proposing any other settlement were 
speedily forgotten because not enforced. Those submitting to arbi- 
tration frequently did so with the mental reservation that the decision 
to be acceptable must at least approximate the conditions they felt 
they would be able to establish by a show of strength. From this 
position to one of complacent acceptance of arbitrary decisions, 
applied not to an isolated group but seeking to comprehend all labor 
of a given class, is a long step for both employers and employees. 

In voluntary wage adjustments both sides have been accustomed 
to the familar process of higgling. Employees have asked more 
than they expected to get; employers have offered less than they 
were willing to give. The result was a compromise determined in 
large part by the relative strategic positions of the opposing parties. 
In arbitrary wage adjustments, the absence of well-defined and accept- 
able standards to be used in wage determination as well as the diffi- 
culty in enforcing awards that did not conform closely to the law of 
supply and demand has forced arbitrators to resort to the expediency 
of splitting the difference. Cost of living, proportionate expense of 
labor, and net profits, when taken into account, have been more 
often invoked in defense of claims made than as means for determin- 
ing what claims were just in the circumstances. 

With the changed industrial conditions due to the war, a new era 
has been entered upon in wage adjustments. In essential war 
industries, the unusual demand for labor placed employees in a 
position to secure demands with little effort. Competition for labor 
often made for wage increases in advance of demands. In less 
essential industries, employees were fortified in their demands by 
the attractive wages in other industries. The large task of the 
Government, therefore, was to stabilize the labor market and to 
prevent the waste, due either to destructive competition for labor, or 
to strikes to enforce demands. To do this, however, in view of 
numerous and frequent demands it is necessary that a definite 
policy be followed in wage adjustments. The aim of each govern- 
mental agency of adjudication has been to standardize wages and 
working conditions but, with an almost total lack of standards to 
serve as a basing point, a stupendous task was faced. In some 
industries, @ minimum wage based upon an estimated minimum 
of comfort, in others, a percentage increase over wages at a given 
time, based in part upon the increased cost of living, has been 
adopted. In still others, an attempt has been made to establish a 
uniform wage for each occupation and to grant increases in propor- 
tion to increased living expenses. | 
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In the New York harbor wage adjustment, the principle of 
minimum wage was adopted in the first award. The demands 
the men were for an established minimum on the theory that t! 
better paid could make necessary readjustments. The minimun 
established, however, did not purport to approximate the mini 
mum of subsistence, and no effort was made to determine wh 
such a minimum should be for the class of labor in question. Th 
the cost of living was not taken into account consistently by en 
ployees is apparent from demands presented a few months late 
which ranged from 12 to 70 per cent in excess of the first demand 
Nor did the principle of the minimum wage prove satisfactory. 
canvass of wages paid three months after the first award showed t! 
the average approximated the minimum established by the awari. 
In this case the minimum wage approximated the maximum wage 
The action taken later by railroad employees in demanding the appli- 
ration of the railroad award wherever in excess of the harbor award 
even though the minimum under the former was below the minimu: 
in each occupation under the latter, indicates, too, that the em- 
ployees were not willing to stand solely by the principle of a mini- 
mum wage. 




















ARBITRATION AND LABOR ORGANIZATION. 







Quite naturally, opposition to unionism could not long have a plac: 
in the new program. Not only were the unions in a position to enfor 
recognition, but arbitration made it necessary to deal with repre- 
sentatives of employees. Thus the provision in the harbor agrec- 
ment that the board had no authority to pass upon questions of open 
or closed’ shop was of little significance. As previously explained 
employers refused at first to sit in joint conference with union repre- 
sentatives. Many objected even more strenuously to being ap- 
proached by them in reference to compliance with the award. The 
board of arbitration went so far as to address a letter to the different 
unions stating that complaints must be filed with the board and not 
taken up with employers except through the board. To the extent 
that this was observed, however, it served rather to emphasize dif 
ferences between employers and employees and to increase the work 
of enforcement than to avoid the question of unionism. Employee 
found it easier to report to their unions than to take the matter up 
directly with their employers. Minor complaints were thus magni- 




















fied by being brought to the attention of the ‘‘board.” Representa- by 
tives of unions, relieved of the burden of attempting to adjust dif- . 
ferences, were enabled to concentrate their energies upon securing = 
new members. Every forced adjustment was an argument in favor 7 
of organization, for in spite of endeavors to have cases of noncom- " 
pliance reported, whether affecting union or nonunion employees “4 
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few complaints have come to the board except from members of 
organizations. Indeed the spread of organization might almost be 
traced by the dates of complaints sent in. To-day a nonunion em- 
ployee learns that he is not receiving the wages awarded by the board. 
To-night he joins the union and to-morrow a complaint against a 
hitherto unlisted company is filed with the board. This applies more 
particularly to the unskilled, but it serves at once to emphasize the 
lack of whole-hearted cooperation on the part of many employers in 
not complying until complained against and to explain why, in 
numerous instances, complaints of noncompliance are presented for 
the first time nine months after the first award was made. It is 
difficult to see how such a situation can be met without a central 
registry of operators and compulsory wage reports. 

Employers have thus been justified in the openly expressed fear 
that arbitration would mean the recognition of unions. What they 
did not foresee was that the greatest encouragement to growth in 
union membership would come from noncompliance with awards, 
thus placing the unions constantly in the foreground as complainants 
and as a ready avenue for presenting complaints. The standardiza- 
tion of wages and working conditions, at first regarded as unwarranted 
interference with the interests of individual employers, has come to 
be looked upon as a stabilizing influence, placing all employers on 
more nearly the same basis in competing for business. 

Nor has untonism proved to be the dire menace that was expected. 
On the contrary the greatest danger now lies in the rapidly growing 
independence of the individual employee. That is to say, as wages 
and conditions of employment become a matter of governmental 
regulation during a period of labor shortage, will not the individual 
employee become independent both of his union and the good will 
of his employer, thus finding himself in the peculiar position of being 
a union member without the compelling motive for membership, of 
having his compensation fixed not as a result of his own efforts or 
efforts of his union but by an arbitration award, and of finding his 
services so greatly in demand that his job is no longer conditioned 
upon his efficiency? ‘That the situation is not entirely problematical 
is indicated by the charge—made too repeatedly to be without some 
foundation of fact—that employees are not putting forth their best 
efforts, and by the unwillingness of individual members to be bound 
by acts of their associations which though in the interest of the 
majority may not be of the greatest immediate advantage to an 
individual. Under these circumstances it may well be that industry 
will find itself unable to meet the demands of war and that a con- 
dition of chaos will follow the dissolution of agencies of adjudication 
created, and the removal of restrictions imposed, by the Government 
‘for the period of the war.” 
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It is immediately imperative that a definite labor program 1}; 
adopted that shall seek to comprehend not only present but afte: 
the war industrial problems. The central purpose in such a pro 
gram must be the standardization of wages and working conditio: 
not only during the period of the war, but for such time thereafte: 
as may be required to make necessary readjustments in industr 
These standards when fairly conceived and established should | 
accepted by both employers and employees without the necessi| 
of using the authority of the Government to make the standa: 
effective. Applied in this spirit there will be little danger of destroy 
ing the “instinct of workmanship,” of weakening the feeling « 
interdependence of employer and employee, or of lessening the 
solidarity of labor. 


APPENDE. 
Award of Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor Wage Adjustment. 


The following award was made under date of July 12, 1918, by the 
Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor Wage Adjustment, United 
States Shipping Board, in regard to wages and working conditions 
of employees engaged in the operation of tugs, barges, lighters, ferry- 
boats and other harbor marine equipment in the port of New York, 
also river vessels engaged in carrying on the commerce of the port 
of New York. 

Whereas, on October 20, 1917, the following agreements were entered into with the 

United States Shipping Board: 

*‘We, the undersigned representatives of labor employed in the operation of tug 
barges, lighters, ferryboats, and other harbor marine equipment in the port of Nev 
York, hereby agree with the United States Shipping Board that, during the period 
of the war, we will submit all differences concerning wages or conditions of lab 
involved in the operation of such marine equipment, which can not first be adjusted 
by the employers and the employees, to the decision of a Government board of three 
men, to be appointed as follows: One by the United States Shipping Board, one b) 
the Department of Commerce, and one by the Department of Labor. 

‘‘This Government board shall have no authority to pass upon the question of open 
or closed shop, or the recognition of unions; but there shall be no discrimination o! 
any kind against union men, and the board shall have power to determine question 
of discrimination; and pending the decision of said board, work shall continue unin 
terruptedly. 

‘*T. V. O’Connor, International Longshoremen’s Association; Chas. H 
Sheerton, Tidewater Boatmen’s Union; John E. Nebenbergh, Harbor 
Boatmen’s Union; T. L. Delahunty, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial! 
Association, No. 33; James Moran, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, No. 33; William A. Maher, American Association of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, No. 1.” 

“We, the undersigned owners and operators of tugs, barges, lighters, ferryboats 
and other harbor marine equipment in the port of New York, hereby agree with the 
United States Shipping Board that, during the period of the war, we will submit all 
differences concerning wages or conditions of labor involved in the operation of such 
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marine equipment which can not first be adjusted by the employers and the em- 
ployees to the decision of a Government board of three men, to be appointed as follows: 
One by the United States Shipping Board, one by the Department of Commerce, and 
one by the Department of Labor. 

‘This Government board shall have no authority to pass upon the question of open 
or closed shop or the recognition of unions, but we agree that there shall be no div- 
crimination of any kind against union men, and the board shall have power to deter- 
mine questions of discrimination. 

‘“W.J. Fripp, Chairman General Managers’ Association; Charles H.Jackson, 
Vice President Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal; Joseph H. Moran, 
New York Towboat Exchange; Owen J. McWilliams, President New 
York Boat Owners’ Association; William Simmons, Lighterage Asso- 
ciation of Port of New York; Arthur Ackerman, Lighterage Associa- 
tion of Port of New York; E, A. Kelly, Clyde, Mallory, Ocean, and Old 
Dominion Steamship Cos.; B. F. Hanfield, New York, Ontario 
& Western Railway Co.; C. L. O’Connor, M. & J. Tracy; Dan F. 
McAllister, McAllister Steamboat Co.; Thos. Toomey, Hudson River 
Lighterage.”’ 
And whereas, a board of arbitration having been constituted in accordance with the 
above agreements, an award was made on November 16, 1917,' and 
Whereas, representatives of stationary hoisting engineers having become parties to 
the agreement of October 20, 1917, an award covering these employees was made on 

March 20, 1918, and 
Whereas, representatives of stationary hoisting engineers, lighter captains, tidewater 

captains, and harbor boatmen, having expressed dissatisfaction with the awards 

affecting these employees and having been denied further increases by the board 
of arbitration until September 30, 1918, an appeal was taken to the National War 

Labor Board and the following agreement was entered into May 14, 1918: 

“It is agreed by the representatives of the employers and employees, parties to the 
agreement dated October 20, 1917, that said agreement be modified to the extent that 
two additional members be added to the Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor 
Wage Adjustment, one to be appointed by the representatives of employers, and the 
other to be appointed by the representatives of the employees, and that a rehearing 
of present controversies be had before such enlarged board, and both parties agree 
to be bound by the findings and decisions of such board in respect of all present and 
future controversies during the period of the War; 

“And furthermore, that said board will endeavor to require all parties to carry out 
the terms of previous agreements and awards until a change is decided upon by such 
board, 

‘‘ Representing employers: Edward A. Kelly, Clyde, Mallory, Ocean, and 
Old Dominion Steamship Cos.; Joseph H. Moran, New York Tow- 
boat Exchange; James M. MacKenzie, New York Boat Owners’ 
r Association; W. B. Pollock, New York Harbor Railroads; Charles I.. 
O’Connor, M. & J. Tracy; William Simmons, Lighterage Association, 
Port of New York. 
“ Representing employees: T. V. O’Connor, International Longshoremen’s 
Association; William A. Maher, American Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, No. 1; T. L. Delahunty, Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association, No. 33; A. M. Sarrell, International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers, Local 379; 8. J. Condon, Lighter Captains’ 
Union; F. Paul A. Vacarelli, Harbor Boatmen’s Union; John Brennan, 
President Tidewater Boatmen’s Union.”’ 





1 See MONTHLY REVIEW for January, 1918, pp. 230-233. 
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And whereas two members having been added to the board of arbitration, in accord 
ance with the agreement of May 14, 1918, an award was made June 8, 1918, affecti, 
all classes of harbor boat employees with the exception of pilots and engineers: a: 

Whereas representatives of boat owners having requested a rehearing on certa 
points in the award of June 8, 1918, and representatives of pilots and engine 
having requested consideration in view of increases granted to other employees; a: é 

Whereas the Railroad Administration having confirmed the award of June 8, maki 
it applicable to railroad marine employees, and to the end that the board of ar! 
tration might cooperate more closely with the Railroad Administration in adjust 
wages and working conditions of marine employees in the port of New York, t 2 
following agreement was entered into June 20, 1918: 

“It is agreed by the representatives of the employers and employees, parties to 1 
agreement of May 14, 1918, that said agreement be modified to the extent that 

additional members be added to the Board of Arbitration, New York Harbor \ 

Adjustment, one to be appointed by the representatives of the railroads and one 

be appointed by the representatives of the employees. 

** Representing employers: E. A. Kelly, Clyde, Mallory, Ocean, and ‘ 
Dominion Steamship Cos.; Joseph H. Moran, New York Towboat | 
change; James M. MacKenzie, New York Boat Owners’ Associati 
W. B. Pollock, New York Harber Railroads; Charles L. O’Con: 

M. & J. Tracy; Wm. Simmons, Lighterage Association, Port of N 
York. 

** Representing employees: T. V. O’Connor, International Longshoremen’s ; 
Association; William A. Maher, American Association of Maste1 x 
Mates, and Pilots, No. 1; T. L. Delahunty, Marine Engineers’ Ben: 
ficial Association, No. 33; Alfred M. Sarrell, International Union 
Steam and Operating Engineers, Local 379; Stephen J. Condo 
Lighter Captains’ Union; Wm. F. Fink, Secretary and Treasur 
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And whereas two additional members having been appointed to the board of ar! 
tration in accordance with the agreement of June 20, 1918, and consicieration havi 
been given to all material evidence presented: Therefore be it 


ie 


Resolved, That the following wage scale and working conditions be and hereby a: 
established for harbor employees in the port of New York: 








1. TUGBOATS AND OTHER TOWING VESSELS AND STEAM LIGHTERS. 





WAGE SCALE. 
Per mo 
with boa 


Captains: The cylinder diameter of the engine is made the basis for the classifica- 
tion of rates of pay of captains: 
a. Single cylinder, 10 inches up to and including 15 inches. .............. § 










b. Single cylinder, over 15 inches up to and including 18 inches.......... be 
c. Single cylinder, 20 inches and over, and compound or triple expansion 
PR enethine dt enns ed Weds 04 b cduneeinaimdintadhs Se Uk ekdiaiel cilewe. 






Engineers: The rates of pay of engineers are classified on the same basis as the 
rates of captains: 

a. Single cylinder, 10 inches up to and inchuding 15 inches. .............. 

b. Single cylinder, over 15 inches up to and including 18 inches........... 

c. Single cylinder, 20 inches and over, and compound or triple expansion 









SIMA ncnccactbcddesbedcceccs<ccseccoasnebesesoocvescerscocscocece 
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Per month, 
with board. 


Engineers, assistant: $10 less per month than the engineers on the same class of 
boat. 

Engineers, night: When in charge and doing the same class of work as is required 
of day men, the pay shall be the same as day engineers. 


Licensed mates or pilots required to navigate the boat......................-.-. $140 
Licensed mates on tugs doing transport work.......... oettneadeh banse sion case Bae 
Deckhands, first, two-crew boats.......... Ee Pe ee eT ee 80 
Deckhands, ether than first, two-crew boats................-. taht chiens 75 
Deckhands, where but one is employed during period of 24 hours............... 80) 
(RR aeeS ASR edeertAseccndcarcdececheseneasctesecem sisacccopessices SO 
Firemen, where two or more are employed during period of 24 hours........... 75 
Firemen, where but one is employed during period of 24 hours............ sesne «68D 
Cooks, on craft employing but one deckhand during period of 24 hours.......... 77 
Cooks, on craft employing more than one deckhand during period of 24 hours... 75 
FIG dec cdvececccccesccecesscocoesedsecocesccccecocececococse scccseccon 8 §610 


WORKING CONDITIONS, 


Twelve hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

Six days shall constitute a week’s work, the day off to be determined by the em- 
ployer. 

One week’s vacation with pay shall be allowed each employee who has been in the 

ervice of the company for a period of one year or more. 

If board is not furnished by the company, 75 cents per day in lieu thereof ho six 
days per week, or seven days if the employee does not receive his day off, shall be 
allowed each employee. 

Time in excess of 12 hours per day or 6 days per week shall be compensated at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

Car fare is to be paid by employers when boats are to change crews at other than a 
designated point. 

2. FERRYBOATS. 


WAGE SCALE, 
Per month, 


CED, cnncccdachagererincadepocsecooscoasccececoceseseceseseees $175 
Wheelsmen......... aewecccenseeoesecopeges ecccocecoccccoceccecces cccccccccs 95 
DGGE xe ncccccccccecsteesewescesccccesoonscccosseoececcces seeneceseees 85 
EE ne 165 
Oilers required to have United States marine engineer’s license. ............... 100 
Oilers not required to have United States marine engineer’s license. .......... 95 
PR ah600n0 0d09e8 000d & 2-40 eee sncensscceeses pSedeesdsencssoccceocs 95 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 


Six days shall constitute a week’s work, the day off to be determined by the em 
ployer. 

One full week’s vacation with pay shall be granted to each of the above-named 
employees who has been in the employ of the company for a period of one year or 
more. 
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3. Liauters, CoverEeD BARGES, AND Holsters, 


WAGE SCALE. 

Captains: a _ 

On covered barges and barges or lighters with hand-hoisting gear.......... $3.50 ‘ 5 

On barges or lighters with steam or gasoline hoisting gear having a hoisting sam 
IN tt I CIT ance ous co wcninwanncnsextickdnedseccecs = x 

On barges or lighters with steam or gasoline hoisting gear having a hoisting + 
SETA GE TS SURE GP GUNES 55 Sais cide ccc ceccctoctesccedsesccccccccess: 4.0% 


Stationary hoisting engineers: 
On hghters and barges equipped with a steam hoist of less than 15 tons’ 


EAU nas ives Sencdeucunseinéd ewe sgamuesieseccnevescacsiccees { 
On lighters and barges equipped with a steam hoist of 15 tons or over 
| a ee ébbntanedeasncccee aaeses Neesndedecsaseussabeceass 4 
CRRRTA RINEEB. co cccnccccqesecdthcocsccsccsse bassececs ccccesecccscsee 98.00 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Ten hours per day shall constitute a day’s work. 

Six days per week shall constitute a week’s work. 

Work in connection with cargo in excess of 10 hours per day or 6 days per wee! 
shall be compensated at the rate of time and one-half, 

For being required to be on his boat at night for watching or towing, the capt: 
shall receive $1.50 per night. 

All car fares in excess of 10 cents per day to be paid by the employers to men livir 
within the metropolitan district, and all car fares to be paid by the employers wh. 
the men are on company business. 


4. Scows AND DuMPERs. 





Per month 
Captains. .....6..2.00- windiest tender eent SP Py rere ee ere...” WS 
and $1 per night when required to be active on their boats in connection with the 
loading or discharging cargo after 6 p. m. a 
5. Coat Boats anp Grain Boars. a. 
Per month ae 
Captains..... Can cbesshebedédactavad DARIN Dire bh weet «nedetceseceesese- $90 : 
with no additional compensation for night loading or discharging of cargo. ah 
B | 
6. GENERAL Rutes AND ReGutatTIons. i. 
1. No employee shall leave the service of the company without giving the company 
48 hours’ notice. Violation of this rule shall entitle the employer to withhold two E 
days’ pay. 
2. No employee shall be discharged by the company, except for cause, with 
receiving 48 hours’ notice. Violation of this rule shali entitle the employee to two 
additional days’ pay. a 


3. Nothing in this award shall be construed to increase the hours of service o1 
decrease the pay or allowance in effect on or prior to June 1, 1918. 

4. This award shall be effective as of June 1, 1918, and shall be in full force 
effect until May 31, 1919, unless in the judgment of the board conditions warra 
a change prior to the date thus fixed for expiration. 


Maj. W. B. Baxer, U.8. A., Chairman, Freperick A. Bisnop, 
Representing United States Shipping Board. W. B. Po.tocxk, 
G. R. Putnam, Department of Commerce. Representing Employers. 
B, M. Squires, Department of Labor. T. V. O’ConNor, 


T. L. DELAHUNTY, 
Representing Employces. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





AWARDS AND FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


As the work of the National War Labor Board progresses tle 
number of its awards and decisions will presumably steadily increase. 
The Montruity Lasor Review has published in full some of the 
awards and other proceedings of the board. In the August number 
are printed the award in the news print paper industry (pp. 152, 153), 
and the award covering certain machine shops at Waynesboro, Pa., 
at East Cambridge, Mass., and at Buffalo, N. Y. (pp. 72-75). In this 
number of the Review there appears in full the award adjusting the 
strike of the Bethlehem Steel Co. machinists and electrical workers. 
There are also summaries of the awards granting increases in wages 
to the employees of 22 street railway companies and of the award 
affecting the employees of the Smith & Wesson Arms Co. (Springfield 
Mass.), in which the practice of making individual contracts is ordered 
discontinued and the right of workers and employers to ‘bargain 
collectively through chosen representatives’’ is recognized in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles upon which the board was 
organized. A number of other awards are also mentioned, affecting 
employees of the General Electric Co. (Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Pittsfield, Mass.), the St. Joseph Lead Co. (Herculaneum, Mo.), the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & fron Co., the Suwanee Iron Co., and the 
Sheffield Iron Corporation (Birmingham, Ala.). All the awards ap- 
pearing in this number of the Lanor Review were made on July 31, 
except the Smith & Wesson Arms Co. award, which was made on 
August 21. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STRIKE OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. MACHINISTS AND ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS. 


The decision in the controversy between the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and its machinists and electrical workers who had been on strike but 
who had returned to work under existing conditions, pending the 
adjustment of the matter by the board, was rendered on July 31. The 
dispute arose on or about April 15, 1918, involving conditions of 
employment, the main cause of dissatisfaction appearing to be the 
bonus system which the company had put into operation. The full 
text of the award, which affects directly and indirectly approximately 
28,000 employees, is as follows: . 

The case of the Machinists and Electrical Workers v. Bethlehem Steel Co. is of 
unquestionable importance from the standpoint of the war. It appears beyond doubt 
[503] 27 
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that the dissatisfaction among the employees of the company has had and is havinoe 
a seriously detrimental effect upon the production of war materials absolutely nec: 
sary to the success of the American Expeditionary Forces. This was clearly dev: 
oped in the testimony of the officials of the Ordnance Department. 

The main cause of the dissatisfaction is a bonus system so complicated and diffi 
to understand that almost one-half of the time of the hearings was consumed in effo: 
to secure a clear idea of the system. The absence of any method of collective } 


gaining between the management and the employees is another serious cause of unr - 
as is also the lack of a basic guaranteed minimum wage rate. - 
After having carefully reviewed all the evidence in the case, the board makes t } 
following findings: . 
1, PIECE RATES, BONUS AND BASIC HOURLY RATES—MACHINE SHOPS. 2 
3 
(a) The bonus system now in operation should be entirely revised or eliminat: * 
piecework rates should be revised also; and a designated, guaranteed minimum hou: E 
wage rate should be established in conformity with such of the scales now bei = 
applied by the War or Navy Department as most nearly fits the conditions in 1 
particular case. 
(b) Any necessary revision of piecework rates shall be made by an expert in cooper 
tion with the Ordnance Department, the plant management and a committee fr i 
the shops, such expert to be selected by the National War Labor Board and with t : 
approval of the Secretary of War. : 
(c) The piece rates thus established shall not be reduced during the period of the 4 
War. . 
2. OVERTIME. 
Daily overtime should be compensated at the rate of time and a half and Sundays 
and holidays at double time. In the fixing of piece rates provision should be made 
for overtime payment such as is now made in the case of time workers. The defini- 
tion of what days constitute holidays and the division of the weekly work periods : 
can, in the opinion of the board, be settled best by conference between committees & 
hereinafter provided and the management of the plant. 4 
3. COMMITTEES. Pa 
The right of employees to bargain collectively is recognized by the National War Z 
a 


Labor Board; therefore the employees of the Bethlehem plant should be guaranteed 
this right. The workers at the Bethlehem plant should use the same method of . 3 
electing committees as is provided in the award of the National War Labor Board for 4 
the workers of the General Electric Co. at Pittsfield.! 


4. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


On work ordinarily performed by men, women must be allowed equal pay for equa! 
work and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 


5. MILITARY EXEMPTION. 


The evidence relative to the complaints of the workers that foremen and other 
subordinate officials of the plant have made improper use of the Selective Draft Act 
shall be referred to the War Department for such action as may be warranted by the 
facts and the law. 





See p. 35 for the text of this provision. 
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6. ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


The board finds in the case.of the electrical workers that the following rates should 
e established: 

First class, 674 cents per hour; 
Second class, 624 cents per hour; 
Helpers, 40 cents per hour. 

Overtime provisions should be the same as hereinbefore specified. 


7. OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


Wages and working conditions of other departments and crafts shall be considered 
and adjusted by the committees provided for in paragraph b, section 1. 


8. LOCAL BOARD. 


A local board of mediation and conciliation, consisting of six members, shall be 
established, three members of which shall be selected by the company and three by 

e employees, for the purpose of bringing about agreements on disputed issues not 
covered by these findings. In the event of the local board failing to bring about an 
acreement, the points at issue shall be referred to the National War Labor Board. 
The members of the local board shall be compensated for their services by the parties 

hom they represent. This board shall be presided over by a chairman who shall be 
selected by and represent the Secretary of War. 


9. NO REDUCTIONS, 


The revision of wages or earnings provided for in this award shall in no case operate 
to reduce the wages or earnings of any employee. 


10. DISCRIMINATION. 


The examiner hereinafter provided for shall investigate the charges of discrimina- 
on, and shall report his conclusions with recommendation in each unsettled case 
the National War Labor Board and to the company. 


+ 
t 


ae 


11. EXAMINER. 


The National War Labor Board shall detail an examiner to supervise the application 
of these findings. The examiner shall hear any differences arising between the parties 
in respect to these findings, and shall promptly render his decision, from which an 
appeal may be taken by either party to the National War Labor Board. Pending the 
appeal the decision of the examiner shall be enforced. 


12. DURATION, 


These findings are to take effect August 1, 1918, and shall be effective for the dura- 
tion of the war, except that either party may reopen the case before the board at 
periods of six months’ interval for such adjustments as changed conditions may render 
necessary. 

The board desires to point out to both parties to this controversy that the questions 
raised and for which the board has endeavored to find solution have largely to do with 
matters which will require a reasonable time to satisfactorily adjust, and that in view 
of the vital importance of the output of the Bethlehem Steel Co. both sides should 
address themselves with patience and good spirit to finding fair and reasonable adjust- 
ments of the matters to which the board here directs attention. 


7262°—18——3 [503] 
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In the statement made public under the authority of the Nationa] 
War Labor Board with regard to the findings here quoted in full, it 
was made to appear that the basic eight-hour day had been applied 
throughout the company’s plant at Bethlehem. The board stat. 
that in this respect the statement was in error, since the basic eight 
hour day was not included in the findings, and continues: 

The basic eight-hour day does now and has applied in the machine shops at B. 
lehem. It does not apply, under the War Department interpretation of the e 
hour law, to those branches of the Bethlehem plant engaged upon the productio: 
steel billets, rolled steel, or other unfinished products made for the open market. 

In these branches at Bethlehem the present workday remains unchanged uni 
the findings of the board, the only action of the board with regard to the basic d 
being to declare that overtime beyond the usual workday should be compensated f.1 
at the rate of time and half time, and that work on Sundays and holidays should 
paid for at the rate of double time; and that in the fixing of piece rates provisions 
made for overtime payment as now provided in the case of time workers, 


INCREASE IN WAGES OF STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


On August 1, 1918, the National War Labor Board announced 
awards rendered for the period of the war in 22 street railway co 
troversies in 17 cities, leaving 16 controversies to be adjusted. Th: 
cases, which were before the board for some weeks, were handled | 
a section composed of the joint chairmen, Messrs. Taft and Wals 
Questions of wages, hours, and the right to organize were involved. 
The awards affect approximately 50,000 men employed by the 
following corporations: Chicago Surface Lines and Chicago Elevated 2 
Railways; Chicago & West Towns Railway Co.; Evanston Railway 
Co., Evanston, Ill.; Cleveland Railway Co.; Cleveland & Eastern | 
Traction Co.; Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railway Co.; Cleve- Be 
land, Painesville & Ashtabula Railway Co.; Cleveland, Southwestern 
& Columbus Railway Co.; Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co.; 
Detroit United Railway; Galesburg Railway, Lighting & Power Co., 
Galesburg, Ill.; Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co.; New 
Orleans Railway & Light Co.; Joplin (Mo.) & Pittsburg (Kans.) Rail- 
way Co.; United Traction Co., Albany, N. Y.; Schenectady Railway 
Co.; New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.; International Rail- : 
way Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Public Service Railway Co. of New Jersey, 4 
Newark, N.J.; Pennsylvania-New Jersey Railway Co., Trenton, N. J.: 
Scranton Railway Co., Scranton, Pa.; East St. Louis Lines, East St | ¢ 
Louis, Ill. ms 

The principal features of the awards are given in a statement issued | 
by the War Labor Board as follows: 


Substantial wage increases are granted in every case. The wage rates fixed vary, e 
however, and no flat minimum or maximum to be applied generally is established. t! 
In a general way, nevertheless, it may be said that the wages for motormen and con- 0} 
ductors in the larger cities are fixed at from 48 to 504 cents an hour. The rate for . re 
apprentice motormen and conductors in the larger cities is fixed at 43 cents, as a 
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general rule. In the smaller cities the pay for motormen and conductors is increased 

to 45 cents and for apprentice motormen and conductors to 41 cents an hour. In the 

cases of small interurban roads, where the employees as a general rule live in rural 
communities, the wage for motormen and conductors is fixed at 42 cents and for 
apprentices at 38 cents an hour. 

The arbitrators took into consideration local conditions and such other facts as were 
peculiar to individual cases in the fixation of the wage rates. Ina great many of the 
eases trackmen, pitmen, pitmen’s helpers, controllers, oilers, etc., also demanded in- 
creased wages and improved working conditions. Their wages were increased in the 
same ratio as the highest increase to conductors and motormen. Even this increase, 
it was found by the arbitrators, did not provide these men with a wage deemed suffi- 
cient under the living wage principle governing the National War Labor Board and 
the arbitrators, therefore, fixed 42 cents an hour as a general minimum for these men. 
In all cases where motormen and conductors are compelled to work in excess of the 
period of their regular runs they are to be paid on the basis of time and half time for 
the excess, thus placing them on the same plane with skilled mechanics in Government 
industries. ‘This award marks a new departure in the adjudication of street railway 
disputes in that it provides for the penalization of companies for extending the spread 
of hours in which men perform their day’s work beyond the number of 13 hours. 
Motormen and conductors in a majority of the cities are compelled to break up their 
working time during the day on account of the rush hours. Wherever this split of 
time spreads beyond 13 hours the companies are penalized by being compelled to pay 
all the way from one-third time to double time to the workers according to the spread. 
This, it is believed, will have a tendency to diminish the spread of the work hours 
of the men. 

The award arbitrarily fixes the limit of apprenticeship on the cars at one year. 
This accelerates the method of graduating the men from one wage classification into 
another. Thus, instead of compelling men to work a full year before they may expect 
a wage increase and two years before they may expect a second increase, the award 
fixes three months as the first period upon the completion of which men shall receive 
their first increase and the second increase is made payable nine months after receipt 
of the first one. Heretofore the wages have been raised in small amounts every year, 
covering fixed periods, so that in several instances which have come under the obser- 
vation of the arbitrators it took 10 years for the motormen or conductor to get the high- 
est wage rate paid by the company. 

While it is difficult to state definitely the exact percentage of increase granted in the 
awards it may be said that in the larger cities the increase is from 35 to 40 per cent. 
The increase in Detroit, for instance, approximates 40 per cent; in New Orleans, 50 
percent. In the smaller cities, such as Galesburg, Ill., it runs as high as 65 per cent 
on account of the extremely low pay received by the men up to this time. In New 
Orleans the wage was fixed lower than in other larger cities, the principal reason being 
the climatic conditions which made possible the omission of the items of fuel and heavy 
clothing from the cost of living budgets. 

A flat wage of 50 cents an hour is fixed for all regular motormen on the Chicago 
elevated lines, regardless of the duration of theiremployment. In virtually all of the 
cases the awards are made retroactive, the earliest date being April 1, 1918. Ample 
time is allowed the companies for the payment of the back pay. Provision is made 
in every instance for the reopening of the case every six months for adjustments 
which may be rendered necessary by changed conditions, such as the cost of living, 
etc. Furthermore, the National War Labor Board retains jurisdiction in each case to 
the extent of assigning an administrator to interpret and enforce the award, the right 
of appeal from the administrators’ decision being reserved to the parties. The award 
remains in full force pending decisions upon such appeals, however. 
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In cases where the right to organize has been an issue the arbitrators applied 
War Labor Board principles, protecting workers in the exercise of their right to 
trade-unions without fear of molestation by the employer. Where individual emp! 
ment contracts have been exacted by employing companies they are ordered e 
inated for the period of the war on the ground that they constitute an interfer 
with the free right of men to organize. Such an order was made in the case oj 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. The administrators were called 
to render a decision with respect to the right of organized operatives to wear the | 
of their local union in the case of the Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co. 
question has frequently become an issue between street railway companies and t 
employees. In the Columbus award the arbitrators declared their inability t 
anv objection under ordinary circumstances to the workers wearing a modest bi 
of the ordinary size and design, worn presumably not for any objectionable pur; 
but as men wear Red Cross or fraternal buttons.’’ In the same case four men na 
as having been discharged for union activities, were ordered reinstated in their f 
positions and ratings with full pay for lost time. 

The awards follow hearings conducted by Messrs. Taft and Walsh in the 
population centers of the country over a period of two months as well as inves 
tions by the staff of the War Labor Board and consideration by the joint chairn 
a great mass of statistics on the subject of the cost of living and technical data 
mitted by experts retained both by the companies involved and the workers’ o1 
zations. 

With respect to the relation of the wage increases granted to the financial cond 
of the companies concerned, the arbitrators made the following statement and r 
mendation in each case: 

‘This increase in wages wil! add substantially to the operating cost of the com] 
and will require a reconsideration by the proper regulating authority of the 
which the company is allowed by law to collect from its passengers. 

‘We make part of this award the words we have used in the award.in the Cleve! 
case: 

‘* “We have recommended to the President that special congressional legislati: 
enacted to enable some executive agency of the Federal Government to consider 
very perilous financial condition of this and other electric street railways of the « 
try, and raise fares in eath case in which the circumstances require it. We bell 
it to be a war necessity justifying Federal interference. Should this be de 
unwise, however, we urge upon the local authorities and the people of the loc: 
the pressing need for such an increase adequate to meet the added cost of operat 

‘* «This is not a question turning on the history of the relations between the | 
street railways and the municipalities in which they operate. The just claim f 
increase in fares does not rest upon any right to a dividend upon capital long inv: 
in the enterprise. 

‘* ‘The increase in fare must be given because of the immediate pressure for mo! 
re:eipts now to keep the street railroads running so that they may meet the local 
national demand for their service. Overcapitalization, corrupt methods, exor)bi' 
dividends in the past are not relevant to the question of policy in the present exige! 
In justice the public should pay an adequate war compensation for a service w! 
can not be rendered except for war prices. The credit of these companies in float 
bonds is gone. Their ability to borrow on short notes is most limited. In the { 
of added expenses which this and other awards of needed and fair compensatio! 
their employees will involve, such credit will completely disappear. Bankrupt: 
receiverships, and demoralization, with failure of service, must be the result. Her 
our urgent recommendation on this head.’ ”’ 
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In the cases of the Chicago companies, the board made the following supplemental 
statement on the question of the rates of fare: 

“The award in this case is an increase in maximum wages from 39 to 48 cents an 
hour. It was required by an increase in the cost of living of the street-car employees 
and is not more than fair. It does entail on the company, however, a heavy increase 
in its operating expenses; the Chicago companies are being operated under a partn 
ship arrangement with the city, so that the city shares in the net income, after fixed 
charges and operating expenses are paid in the ratio of 55 per cent for the city and 
45 per cent for the stockholders. The showing made by the company to us clearly 
discloses that in order to enable it to render adequate service the fares which it is 
permitted to charge should be substantially increased.”’ 

The arbitrators then make part of their award the language used in the Cleveland 
case, as quoted in the foregoing paragraph. 

In the case of the International Railway Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., the increases granted 
were conditioned upon the continuance in force of the rate of fare recently granted 
by the city council of Buffalo. Should the city council revoke this rate, then the 
wave increases shall automatically terminate. 

AWARD IN CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SMITH & WESSON ARMS CO. AND ITS 

EMPLOYEES. 

Under the award of the board in the controversy between the 
Smith & Wesson Arms Co. and its employees, announced on August 
21, the practice of the company in taking restrictive personal con- 
tracts, even if lawful when made, is stated to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the National War Labor Board, which announces that ‘the 
practice of taking such contracts should be discontinued for the 
period of the war.” Relative to the charges of discrimination against 
employees for joining labor unions and to the discharge of certain 
employees as shown in the record, the board calls attention to the 
fact that the fundamental principles upon which it was organized 
recognize the right of workers and employers to organize and “to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives,” and also deny 
employers the right to discharge workers for membership in trade- 
unions and restrain workers from using coercive measures of any 
kind either to induce persons to join their organizations or to induce 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. In accordance with these 
principles the board recommends that discharged employees be 
restored to their former positions and paid for all time lost by them 
on account of their discharge. Under the principles mentioned, 
giving workers the right to bargain collectively through chosen 
representatives, the board makes the same recommendation concern- 
ing the method of electing committees and their duties as is provided 
for in the award affecting the workers of the General Electric Co. 
at Pittsfield, Mass. (see p. 35). 

All matters in dispute as to wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment are to be adjusted by the committees provided for, and in case 
of disagreement reference is to be made to the National War Labor 
Board. Proper interpretation of the award is left to an examiner, 
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appointed by the secretary of the board, “ who shall hear any differ- 
ences arising in respect to the award between the parties and promptly 
render his decision, from which an appeal may be taken by either 


party to the section making this award. Pending such appeal tho 
decision of the examiner is to be binding.” 


OTHER AWARDS BY THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


Awards affecting the General Electric Co. and its employees at 
Schenectady (N. Y.) and Pittsfield (Mass.) works; the St. Joseph Lea 
Co., Herculaneum (Mo.); and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co 
the Suwanee Iron Co., and the Sheffield Iron Corporation, the la 
three named located in the Birmingham (Ala.) district and mad 
parties to the same award, were published by the National War Lal 
Board on July 31. The General Electric Co. award affects directl) 
nearly 6,000 and indirectly about 12,000 employees at its Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) works and 7,000 employees at the Pittsfield (Mass. 
works. The St. Joseph Lead Co. award affects directly about 9 
employees and indirectly some 12,000 to 15,000 workmen in t! 
district. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. award affects direct! 
about 500 organized employees and indirectly about 1,000 unorga: 
ized workmen. No definite statement can be made as to the numb 
employed by the other companies covered in the Birmingham (Ala 
iron and steel district. 


General Electric Co. Awards. 


Separate awards were made for the Schenectady (N. Y.) and for the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) works of this company. At the former shops no 
change is made in existing hours and a horizontal increase in waves 
of 10 per cent becomes effective for both time and piece workers, except 
that steam fitters, carpenters, narrow and wide gauge men, painters, 
metal polishers, and pattern makers are given an increase of 15 per 
cent. A night shift bonus of 5 per cent is established, that is, men on 
night shifts to receive that much higher compensation than those 
employed on day shifts. Wages of women are increased 20 per cent 
and a minimum of $15 per week is established. In the case of male 
employees 21 years of age or over, a minimum of 42 cents an hour is 
fixed. 

The board makes provision for enforcement through an examiner 
and provides for revision at intervals of six months upon proper 
petition and complaint. The award is effective as respects piece- 
work from May 3, and as respects daywork from May 6 of this 
year. 

At the Pittsfield (Mass.) works of the company piecework rates are 
increased 20 per cent and a minimum hourly rate of 42 cents estab- 
lished for male employees and 30 cents for women employees. A 
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nightwork bonus of 5 per cent is fixed. Time and a half is granted for 
overtime, but no statement is made as to when overtime shall com- 
mence. Individual contracts are prohibited, and provision is made 
for the election by the workers of their representative department 
committees to present grievances and to mediate with the company. 
The text of this portion of the award is as follows: 

The election by the workers of their representative department committees to 
present grievances and mediate with the company shall be held, during the life of this 
award, in some convenient public building in the neighborhood of the plant, to be 
selected by the examiner of this board assigned to supervise the execution of this 
award, or, in case of his absence, by some impartial person, a resident of Pittsfield, to 
be selected by such examiner. Such examiner, or his substitute, shall preside over 
the first and all subsequent elections during the life of this award, and have the power 
to make the proper regulations to secure absolute fairness. In the elections the 
examiner shall provide, wherever practicable, for the minority representation by 
limiting the right of each voter to a vote for less than the total number of the com- 
mittee to be selected. Elections shall be held annually. 

The duties of the department committees shall be confined to the adjustment of 
disputes which the shop foremen and the division superintendents and the employees 
have been unable to adjust. The department committees shall meet annually and 
shall select from among their number three employees, who shall be known as the 
committee on appeals. This committee shall meet with the management for the 
purpose of adjusting disputes which the department committees have failed to adjust. 


The award is retroactive to May 1, 1918. 
St. Joseph Lead Co., Herculaneum, Mo. 


The St. Joseph Lead Co. award grants the employees of this lead 
mining company time and a half for the first two hours over the 
regular shift of eight hours and double time thereafter on ordinary 
days, as well as on Sundays and holidays; this provision affects com- 
mon labor as well as skilled and semiskilled labor. A minimum rate 
of $4 per day, and certain wage increases are granted so that wages 
now range from $4 to $7.75 per day. Recognition of the union by 
the company is denied the employees, but the latter are free to 
organize their committees of grievances, and the company is to deal 
with these in the future. 


Awards in the Birmingham Iron and Steel District. 


An award in this region was originally made for the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., and subsequently a similar award was made ap- 
plicable to the employees of the Suwanee Iron Co. and the Sheffield 
Iron Corporation. All of these companies are engaged in iron mining 
and steel manufacture. The award declares that the customary 
medical and school fees deducted from the wages of the employees 
by the companies in this district are just and reasonable under the 
circumstances existing in that region. The deduction of insurance 
premium from the wages of employees was also a subject of com- 
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plaint by the employees, but as this deduction was found to bh 
voluntary no action was taken in the matter by the board. T! 

board declares permissible the issuance of permits whenever a min 

wished to transfer his employment from one mine to another of tl! 

same company, but the board cautions against the use of such per- J 
mits between the mines of different companies as leading to a possib| 
blacklist. The discount of advances of wages made to employe: 

found in some cases to be as high as 20 per cent of the wages advance: ; 
must cease hereafter. A minimum rate of 38 cents an hour is fix 

for common labor for an eight-hour day, with time and a quar 

for the first two hours beyond the eight hours, and time and a h: 
thereafter on ordinary days and double time for Sundays and hi 

days. The award is made retroactive from April 17, 1918. T 
rates per hour for different occupations for the first eight hours 
work each day are as follows: 


Hourly rate of wages for the first eight hours of daily work. 


Cents. | ( 
ID DE i, 6a tunccecconsacee 38 | Pumper central station............. 
Trammers and dumpers............- 40 | Railroad car tenders................ 
Track men (foremen)............-- 42 | Common labor (outside})......... 
Track men (helpers) .............-- 40 |; Common labor (foremen)........-.... 
BOOOR MUG: CBOE) acc cdcccccccens 40 | Machinists’ helpers................. 
Sn dos cannes anancanas 44 | Lathe man (machine shop).......... 
Washer foremen...............----- 44 | Machine shop helpers............... 
ENON dei Gacldeadisecdtwe sais 40 | Machinists at washers......... 
Steam shovel engineers............. 50 | Blacksmiths at machine shop........ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 40 | Blacksmiths’ washers..............- 
Steam shovel firemen. ............. 40 | Blacksmiths’ helpers............... 
Steam shovel pitmen............... ned acnecceccs 
Dinkey engineers..................-. OFF Ma Wek creas ie ccicwcece.. 
BOY GUGMOR.. 6556 vcs sn. ccc wees 44 | Night watchmen................... j 
SNE. £5 san cnnscewsces veewoe se Ge ROI aa ice nbd sme nwccsacevec.- ‘ 
Carpenter foremen ..............--- Be PII. inc bisinn cnasidceseseses = 
SEE vw doc deeaceieces cas GD 1 TRO FMOR wc caccccccsccnccvepeiccce.. 3 
Stationary boiler firemen............ 44 | Pa 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS URGED TO ADOPT PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL WA + 
LABOR BOARD.  y 

By the adoption of the following resolution on July 31, 1918, t 
National War Labor Board called upon all ervloyers and work: 
to compose -heir differences by the application of the princip! 
governing the board as laid down in the President’s proclamation Fs 
April 8, 1918: . 2 





Resolved, That the National War Labor Board deems it an appropriate time to in\ Ee 
the attention of employers and workers alike to the wisdom of composing their differ- = : 
1$85 per month. , 

2$90 to $95 per month 2's 
‘This proclamation is published in full in the MONTHLY REVIEW for May, 1918, pp. 54-57. Be S 
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ences in accord with the principles governing the National War Labor Board, which 
were approved and promulgated by the President in his _ clamation of Apri! 8, 1918; 

That this war is not only a war of arms, but also a war of workshops; a competiti 

the quantitative production and distribution of munitions and war suppli 

ntest in industrial resourcefulness and energy; 

That the period of the war is not a normal period of industrial expansion from which 
the employer should expect unusual profits or the employees abnormal wages; that it 
is an interregnum in which industry is pursued only for common cause and common 


-_ 
ends, 
That capital should have only such reasonable returns as will assure its use for the 
rld’s and Nation’s cause, while the physical well-being of labor and its physical 
nd mental effectiveness in a comfort reasonable in view of the exigencies of the war 


:ould likewise be assured; 
That this board should be careful in its conclusions not to make orders in this inter- 


recnum, based on approved views of progress in normal times, which, under war 
C nditiona, might seriously impair the present econon - tructure of our country; 
That the declaration of our principles as to the living wage and an established mini- 


mum should be construed in the light of these considerations: 

That for the present the board or its sections should consider and decide each case 

involving these principles on its particular facts and reserve any definite rule of 
} 


cision until its judgments have been sufficiently numerous and their operation 
ficiently clear to make generalization safe 





APPOINTMENT AND FUNCTION OF THE DIRECTOR OF NEGRO ECO. 
NOMICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


With the increasing problems of labor shortage the questions 
arising that have directly and manifestly affected Negro wage-earners 
have been coming prominently to the attention of the Department 
of Labor. Particularly has this been true following the large migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to northern industrial centers 
during 1916 and 1917. It has been estimated that between 500,000 
and 700,000 Negroes have moved North. Many requests came to 
the department to study the question. As a result an extensive 
investigation in five Southern States and in selected Northern dis- 
tricts was made and will soon be published. 

Last spring a number of white and colored citizens represent- 
ing organizations dealing largely with Negroes and employers of 
Negroes presented a petition to the Secretary and his advisory 
council, asking that the department appoint an adviser from within 
the Negro group, for matters affecting Negro wage earners. After 
careful consideration the Secretary created the position of adviser 
with the title, ‘‘Director of Negro Economics.”” On May 1 he ap- 
pointed to this position Dr. George E. Haynes, professor of soci- 
ology and economics at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., who 
had had large experience in promoting industrial betterment activi- 
ties among Negroes, North and South. He had been especially 
successful in helping to develop cooperative efforts of white and col- 
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ored people for the betterment of Negro wage earners in New York. 
Nashville, Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, and other northern and 
southern commercial and industrial centers. He had also been 
close touch with the rural school and agricultural improvemen 
among Negroes in the Southern States. 

The purpose of the department in creating this position is 
furnish, for the several bureaus and divisions dealing with Nee: 
wage earners, advice and judgment in all matters affecting Negro. 
in the work they undertake. As the war work of the departme: ; 
has grown and spread over the country, the department has found 
desirable to secure the counsel and cooperation of representati 
white and colored citizens in the States and localities where an 
considerable number of Negroes reside. The Director of Negro 
Economics has been the medium through which this purpose is bei: 
carried out. This mode of carrying out the purpose recognizes t! 
principle that adjustment of problems affecting Negroes needs to | 
made between the local employers and employees, and that t! 
department can best serve the cause by helping to get together 
representative white and colored citizens in each State and locali | 


to deal in a cooperative spirit with local situations. The employ a 

. . . . . ~ * 
staff can thus best adapt the national plans, policies, and vision t ; 
meet local conditions. F 





Already, effective conferences and interviews of representative 
white and colored citizens have been held in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. Fol- 
lowing these conferences, State Negro workers’ advisory committe 
are being formed with representative white and colored citizens serv- 
jng on them. These committees will cooperate with the staff mem- 
bers of the department, with employers, and with Negro laborers i: 
increasing the production in agriculture and industry, for winning the 
war, and in promoting greater unity and efficiency for such produc- 
tion. Following the formation of State committees, county and com- 
munity committees will be formed. Both white and colored citizens 
in the States where committees are being formed are responding wit 
enthusiasm to the work. Calls for arrangements for similar con 
ferences are coming in from other States and plans are under way 11 
South Carolina, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

In some States where committees are already appointed, program 
of mass meetings, visitation of the home and places of work to stim- 
ulate wage earners have been undertaken. These steps are being 
taken to increase the morale, regularity, and efficiency of Negro wage 
earners, thus improving their opportunities of employment and their 
general condition. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS IN THE ATLANTA PENITENTIARY. 


The pressure of production for the war doubtless was influential 
in securing the enactment of a law by the present Congress (Public 
No. 194, approved July 10, 1918) looking toward the extension of 
the use of the labor of persons detained in the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga. The fear of the results of the competition 
of prison labor with ordinary industry has operated to prevent in 
large measure any provision for the productive employment of con- 
victs, whether in State or Federal institutions. The inhumanity of 
enforced idleness and the unprofitableness of maintaining able- 
bodied persons in a continuing condition of unemployment have led 
to the adoption of expedients to secure the employment of convicts 
in a variety of ways, but the Federal Government had gone but a 
little way in this direction before the enactment of the law in ques- 
tion. Thus the act of 1891 directed the employment of convicts 
“exclusively in the manufacture of such supplies for the Government 
as can be manufactured without the use of machinery.’’ In 1895 
an act of Congress provided that convicts in the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., should be employed “only in the 
manufacture of articles and the acid eaiee of supp lies for said peni- 
tentiary, and in the manufacture of supplies f " 
no reference being made to equipment. In 1896 workshops were 
provided for, but again no provision appears as to the fitting up of 
the shops for production, while the act of March 3, 1901, relating to 
the penitentiary at Atlanta authorizes the employment of inmat: 
of that institution “in the manufacture of articles and the produe- 
tion of supplies for said penitentiary; in the manufacture of supplic 
for the Government that can be manufactured without the use « 
machinery; in the construction, extension, and repairs of buildings 
and inclosures of the prison, and in making necessary materials 
therefor; and in the cultivation and care of the prison grounds and 
farm.” 

It is evident from the retention of the prohibition against the use 
of machinery that the idea was still not one of efficiency, but of the 
restriction of competition, as it appeared in the act of 1891. In 
1916, however, a commission was appointed, under congressional 
action, to report to Congress “detailed estimates and plans for equip- 
ping the United States penitentiaries for the manufacture, by the 
prisoners, of various articles used by the Government.” The per- 
sonnel of this commission was fixed by the act and is suggestive of 
the ideas of Congress as to the scope of the activities that might be 
reported upon. It consisted of the Chief of Ordnance of the Army, 
the same officer of the Navy, the superintendent of prisons of the 
Department of Justice, and the purchasing agent of the Post Office 
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Department. The report was also to indicate what articles it y 
thought desirable to have manufactured, probable costs, present 
purchase costs, ete. , 
A report was directed to be made not later than the opening 
the’ session of Congress in December, 1916. It remained for 
Sixty-fifth Congress to take action on this report, however, a 
on the subject being submitted early in the first session and becom 
a law on July 10, 1918, as already stated. This law applies only 
the penitentiary at Atlanta and authorizes the equipment of 
factory or factories for the manufacture of cotton fabrics to sup 
the requirements of the War and Navy Departments, the Ship 
Corporation, cotton duck suitable for tents and other Army purp 
and canvas for mail sacks and for the manufacture of mail sa 
and other similar mail-carrying equipment for the use of the Uni 
States Government.” The articles manufactured are to be s 
only to the Government of the United States. The sum of $650 
is appropriated for the purchase of machinery and other equipm 
$150,000 is also appropriated as a working capital, from which wa 
may be paid to prisoners employed under the provisions of the : 
or the earnings may go to the dependents of suah prisoners. 1 








same act provides for the purchase of additional lands for fa 
purposes, the products, including live stock, to be utilized at 1 
penitentiary or sold to the Government for use by the Army; 


Navy. 





FINAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH HEALTH OF MUNITION WORKERS 
COMMITTEE, 


In April, 1918, the British Ministry of Munitions issued the fi 
report of the Health of Munition Workers Committee,' which 
appointed in September, 1915, by Hon. Lloyd George, then Minist 
of Munitions, “to consider and advise on questions of industr 2 
fatigue, hours of labor, and other matters affecting the perso: : 
health and physical efficiency of workers in munition factories 
workshops.” 

In view of the urgency of many of the problems involved by 
terms of reference the committee submitted its views and reco! 
mendations in regard to particular matters in 21 separate memoran( 
which have been noted from time to time in the pages of the Montn1\ 
Review, and most of which have been published in full by t! 
bureau in its bulletins, Nos. 221, 222, 223, and 230. Now that the 
final report of the committee has been issued it may be well to pre- Jy 
sent a list of the memoranda together with the issues of the MontHiy § 


One er 
Pacis OR ts <- 


ates 





1 Great Britain, Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committee. Final report. 12- ae 
dustrial Health and Efficiency. [Cd. 9065.] London, 1918. 182 pp. Illustrated. pn 4 
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Review or bulletins of this bureau in which they have been summa- 
rized or printed in full. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





wid oo No. of 
‘ve Date and pages of MONTHLY | bulletin 
a Title of memorandum. REVIEW containing sum- | in which 
of mary. printed 
= | in full. 
. = 
5 | er eee COR. SiGe) in a kncccncsenccavceccccssoves | May, 1916, pp. 66, 67......ce0. 22 
2} Wwresmee Super visions (Cc, BIEL)... .caccccccccécccccscces Mav, 1916 pp. 68, 69........00- 222 
3 | Imdasteial canteens (Cd. $193) ..... . .ccccccccccccccocecs | May, 1916, pp. 59, 70.....:..... 222 
4 | Employment of women (Cd. 8185).........ccccccccees June, 1916, pp. 74-76........... 223 
Dy EEE TOE, ROD doo coc c ons eccewccocadeccecc June, 1916, pp. 77-79......cces- 221 
6 Canteen construction and equipment (Appendix to | June, 1916, p. 91............... 222 


No. 3) (Cd. 8199). | 
7 Industrial fatigue and its causes (Cd. 8213) | June, 1916, pp. 79-81.........- 221 
8 Special industrial diseases (Cd. 8214)..................- June, 1916, pp. 83-88......cc0e- 221 
9 Ventilation and lighting of munition factories and | June, 1916, pp. 81-83 
workshops (Cd. 8215). | 

10 | Sickness and injury (Cd. 8216) ................ccc...s0- June, 1916, pp. 88-90........... 221 

11 Investigation of workers’ food and suggestions as to | January, 1917, pp. 56,57....... 222 
dietary (second appendix to No. 3) (Cd. 8370). 

12 Statistical information concerning output in relation | December, 1916, } 
to hours of work (Cd. 8344). 


“eee eeeeee 


13 | Juvenile employment (Cd. 8362).........cccccccccccces December, 1916, pp. 92-97..... 223 
14 Washing facilities and baths (Cd. 8387)................ January, 1917, pp. 150,151..... 222 
15 The effect of industrial conditions upon eyesight (Cd. | April, 1917, pp. 538-540........ 221 
8409). | 
16 | Medicalcertificates for munition workers (Cd. 8522)....).... PUREE ee Ean OPO ee er 230 
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In the final report the committee states that all recommendations 
contained in the memoranda “‘have been generally accepted as reason- 
able and have been widely adopted.” This report gives a concise 
survey of the nature and development of all the various problems 
covered by the memoranda. By bringing together into one report 
all these matters emphasis is given to the close relation and inter- 
dependence which exists between the problems involved. The 
committee recognizes that it is yet too early to draw any final con- 
clusion as to the permanent effect on the health and physical efficiency 
of the munition workers of the abnormal conditions which have 
existed during the war. It has, however, set out the extent to which 
normal restrictions have been abandoned, and has suggested: some 
conclusions as to the results which have followed, and finally has 
indicated certain conclusions as to steps which should be taken to 
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maintain and promote permanently the health of industrial workers 


when more normal conditions are restored. z 
; 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. % 

Section XX of the final report is devoted to a summary of the con i 
clusions of the committee drawn from its studies as set forth in 1 a 
memoranda to which reference has been made. This summary a 


as follows: 

The committee consider that it is both desirable and convenient that they sho aa 
conclude their final report by shortly summarizing the various principles enunciat :* 
the conclusions arrived at, and the recommendations made in the various sectio: ; 
the report. While there can be no doubt that since the appointment of the commit 
in September, 1915, the issue of their memoranda, the action of the central dep 
ments concerned, and the trend of opinion amongst employers, workers, and the pu 
gencrally have combined to secure a very substantial improvement in the conditi 
of employment, it would be a very grave mistake to assume that all is now well, 
that further care and attention are not still essential if a serious breakdown of indus 
is to be avoided. Further, while the committee have of necessity been primar a 
concerned with the health and physical efficiency of the munition worker under t a 
abnormal conditions created by the war, they are strongly of opinion that the princip! 
underlying right action at the present time are permanent and not merely transit 
in importance, and should be accepted also as fundamental to all schemes for industri 
health and betterment after the war. One of the vital and pressing problems be{ 
the country at the present moment and in the immediate future is the question of t 
health and contentment, the capacity, status, and efficiency of the industrial work 
whose contribution to the commonwealth is of ever-growing importance. 

For convenience of reference the summary follows the order of the sections of t 











report. 
I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
(i) Since the committee were appointed in September, 1915, there has become : 
apparent an increased appreciation of the importance of the whole question of indus ie 
. . . . *,° oe, 
trial hygiene; there is no doubt that the environment and conditions of employment ie 


of the worker are vastly better than they were, though there is still much need { 
further improvement. Apart from the quickening of the national @nsciousness a1 
sense of responsibility resulting from the war, this development may be attributed to P| 
three main causes, the widespread adoption of the recommendations contained in the — 
committee’s memoranda and reports, the establishment of ‘‘Health and welfare — 
section” at the Ministry of Munitions, and the increased powersfor securing the wel fa: - 
of workers conferred upon the Home Office by the Police, Factories, etc. (misc«1.a- . 
neous provisions), Act, 1916. 





ve 


IlL.—PRELIMINARY AND HistroricaL SURVEY. 


I 

(ii) The problems concerned with the well-being of the worker are not new, though & . 
they have been accentuated by the war. Ever since the first beginnings of the mo:i- r ( 
ern factory system these problems have received increasing attention from the State, | 
the employer, and from the workers themselves. Many of the questions considered 
in this report are intimately connected with wider social and industrial questions x 
which fall outside the terms of reference of the committee. : 


(iii) The work of the committee has been greatly embarrassed by the limited extent 
to which in the past scientific investigation has been made into the various problems 
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afiecting industrial efficiency. Inquiries into the effect of industry upon health have 
been largely limited to special inquiries conducted into particular ‘‘dangerous” 
trades. There has existed no permanent official body charged with the duty of con- 
tinuing these inquiries or of investigating the effect upon health of industries which, 
though not technically ‘‘dangerous,’’ may still exercise a potent influence upon 
health and physical efficiency. Research is greatly needed into the relationship 
of occupation to fatigue, invalidity, and mortality. It is only within the last 20 years 
that medical officers have been appointed to the factory department of the Home Office, 
and the limited number of those officers has made it inevitable that their activities 
should be largely confined to questions of immediate administrative importance. It 
is greatly to be hoped that permanent provision will be made for a wider and more 
continuous investigation of the influences of industry upon health than has hitherto 
been practicable. 






11l.—Tae Revation or Fatiagve AaNp Iti-HEALTA TO INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


(iv) The subject of industrial efficiency in relation to health and fatigue is in large 
degree one of preventive medicine, a question of physiology and psychology, of 
sociology and industrial hygiene. 

(vy) Fatigue is the sum of the results of activity which show themselves in a dimin- 
ished capacity for doing work. Fatigue may spring from the maintained use of 
intelligence, the maintenance of steady attention, or the continued use of special 
senses. When the work is monotonous fatigue may appear in the psychical field; 
monotony may diminish capacity for work; on the other hand, “‘interest’’ may in- 
crease it. 

(vi) Fatigue should be detected and its causes dealt with while it is still latent 
and before it becomes excessive. The tests of fatigue are diminished output, the 
failure of concentration as shown in increased accidents and spoiled work, staleness, 
ill health, and lost time. 

vii) Without health there is no energy, without energy there is no output. More 
important than output is the vigor, strength, and vitality of the nation. The con- 
ditions essential to the maintenance of health are, first, personal conditions or those 
favorable to the body itself (e. g., food, fresh air, exercise, warmth, and adequate 
rest), and, secondly, a satisfactory environment (e. g., a safe and sanitary factory, 
suitable hours of work, good housing accommodations, and convenient means of 
transit), 

IV.—Tue Inpustriat EMPLOYMENT oF WOMEN, 





(viii) In considering conditions of employment of women as compared with those 
of men account must be taken not only of physiological differences, but also of those 
contributions which women alone can make to the welfare of the community. Cer- 
tain ailments and forms of physical disability to which women are liable are readily 
caused, or at least accentuated, by lack of attention to their special needs. 

(ix) Up to the present there has been no marked breakdown in the health of women 
in industry. It is probable, however, that the strain has been greater than is at 
present apparent, having been hitherto counteracted or disguised by certain factors, 
such as improved food and better factory environment, welfare supervision, and the 
dropping out of the physically weaker. Undoubtedly many women are only able to 
keep working by a total abandonment of all recreation or social intercourse. 

(x) Certain conditions of employment are essential if the risk of future breakdown 
is to be avoided, including short hours of work conveniently arranged, medical super- 
vision (including rest rooms, first aid, etc.), careful selection of workers, good -food, 
& favorable factory environment, sympathetic management, and supervision. 

(xi) In the case of married women, to the strain of their work must generally be 
added the strain involved in housework, as well as in family worries and anxieties. 
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Consequently they are less able to bear the strain of employment and special atten 
tion is necessary to the conditions of their work, particularly in relation to the peri 
of pregnancy, and the care of young children. Any general prohibition of th 
employment is impracticable, but it should be confined so far as possible to ‘“‘lic! 
work, and the possibility might be considered of allowing them some relaxation 3 
the beginning and end of the day, and also during the dinner intervel, as is s ; 
times done in certain industrial districts, and also in France. The committee d 
to draw special attention to the conclusions of their medical investigators. 


aa 


V.—Hours or LABor. 


(xii) At the beginning of the war there existed a marked divergence of opini: 
to the length of hours that men could profitably work, but there was a widesp: 
belief that long hours produced a larger output, though not necessarily propor 
ately so. Men, and especially the more highly skilled workers, were frequ: 
employed for as much as 90 hours a week. In January, 1916, the committe: 
visionally recommended that the average weekly hours of employment of men sh 
be limited to 65-67; that is to say, a 13-14 hours’ working day. 

(xili) In the earlier stages of the war many women were employed for over 
hours a week, but there was a much smaller divergence of opinion as to the le: 
of hours which was productive of the greatest output, and the committee in Jani 
1916, provisionally recommended that the hours of women should be restric 
within the limit of 60 prescribed by the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, and 1 
the empleyment at night of girls under 18 should be limited so far as possible 

(xiv) In view of the extent to which boys are employed to help men, the « 
mittee in January, 1916, provisionally recommended that they should be allowed 
work for the same hours as men, but it was urged that so far as possible boys ur 2 
16 should not be employed for more than 60 hours or at night. 2 

(xv) The scientific data collected for the committee, and the experience gai 
during the past two years, combine to support the view that the length of hours 
employment provisionally recommended two years ago are now too long and can | a: 
reduced without loss of output. 

‘xvi) By economizing time, apart from any increased rapidity of working, 
hourly rate of output can be considerably increased. 

(xvii) Though hours of work have been much reduced during the past two ye 
the time is ripe for further substantial reductions. What the extent of the reducti 
should be in any particular case can only be determined after considering a num! 
of factors, such as the physical or mental strain of the work, the extent to which t! 
pace of the work is governed by the machine, the factory environment, the physi: 
capacity, the age, sex, and experience of the worker, the suitability of the food tak 
by the worker, the arrangement of hours of work and conditions outside the fact 
(e. g., housing and transit). 


RAE 
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VI.—Sutrts, Breaks, Spetus, Pauses, aND Howipays. 34 
(xviii) Provided that the weekly hours of employment are reasonable it foll: :. | 
in practice that the daily hours of employment will also be confined within moder: 
limits. . ; 
(xix) The daily employment of workers is organized, either in single shifts, or | : 
double shifts, or in three shifts. From the point of view of output single shifts o ; 
open to objection owing to the large number of hours during which the machincr\ : 
lies idle. Double shifts are the form of employment most commonly adopted. 
Though night work is open to serious objection, at any rate for women and adolescents P 
double shifts under reasonable conditions are undoubtedly productive of increased q ‘ 
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output, since they enable the machinery to be employed for the greater part of the 
94 hours. 

(xx) Wherever pessible an interval should be left between the two shifts. The 
shorter hours of employment involved are widely recognized to be advantageous 
from the point of view both of the health of the worker and of output. Apart from 
this, opportunity is afforded for cleaning and ventilating the shops. 

(xxi) The three-shift system, especially for women, has much to commend it where 
it can be organized. The difficulties involved arise in combining the hours of men 
and women workers, from the shortness of meal intervals, from the workers’ fear that 
shorter hours will mean smaller wages, and from the benefit of the shorter hours being 
lost through misuse of leisure time or by its devotion to housework duties. The 
numerous instances in which the three-shift system has been successfully organized 
show that these difficulties are ordinarily surmountable. 

(xxii) The ordinary daily hours of work are organized either under the “ two break’’ 
system or the “one break’’ system. Under the former system work usually cora- 
mences at 6 a. m., and the normal breaks are half hour for breakfast and one hour 
fordinner. Under the latter system the work commences after breakfast at 7 or 8a. m. 
and there is frequently only a single break of one hour for dinner, though a break for 
tea is sometimes necessitated by the hours of work. 

xxiii) The evidence suggests that work before brealfast is a mistake. Only the 
minority of workers can put in their best work before having a proper meal in the 
morning. The time lost often causes serious disorganization, and even where the 
discontinuance of work before breakfast involves a small reduction in the nominal 
hours of employment the loss is generally more than made good by the reduction in 
the time lost. 

xxiv) Many women and young persons can not profitably be employed for the full 
spell of five hours on continuous work allowed by the Factory Act. 

xxv) Even where the spell is somewhat less than five hours, employers frequently 
allow short intervals for refreshment in the afternoon, and alsoin the morning. These 
pauses not only provide an opportunity for refreshment, but a period of rest and 
recovery from fatigue, and a break in the monotony of work. 

xxvi) All workers engaged on active work take voluntary rest periods, generally 
quite unsystematically. It is desirable that these rests should be replaced by author- 
ized rest pauses systematically determined. 

xxvii) All workers should be allowed periodic holidays—preferably of several 
days’ duration. They are equally important for the management and foremen. 
They also afford an opportunity for repairs to plant and machinery. 


VII.—Sunpay Lasor Anno Nicut Work. 


(xxviii) At the commencement of the war Sunday labor, especially for men, was 
widely adopted in the hope of increasing output. The evidence, however, proves 
conclusively that Sunday labor is unpopular, uneconomical, and not productive of 
increased output. 

(xxix) In accordance with an early recommendation of the committee, Sunday 
labor is now almost entirely confined to sudden emergencies, repairs, attending 
furnaces, and certain continuous processes. Constant scrutiny is, however, neces- 
sary in order to secure that such exceptions as continue are confined within the nar- 
rowest limits. Where Sunday labor becomes necessary, arrangements should be made 
by a system of relief shifts, that no individual worker is employed more than six days 
in the week. 

(xxx) Even for men night work is open to serious objection. It is uneconomical 
owing to the higher charges for wages, lighting, and heating. Lighting is generally 
inferior and supervision more difficult. Adequate sleep by day is difficult owing to 
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dislocation of ordinary habits or from social causes. Social intercourse and recreat} 
can hardly be obtained except by an undue curtailment of sleep. Continuanc: 
education is generally impracticable. Finally, it is unnatural to turn night into | 

(xxxi) Night work for women and girls has been illegal for over 50 years. Altho 
inevitable for adult women under existing conditions, it should be stopped as s 
as it ceases to be essential. Night work for girls under 16 has now been ent ; 
stopped; for girls between 16 and 18 it has been largely curtailed and should be . 
as soon as possible. 

(xxxii) Night work for boys is only legal in certain continuous processes. It 
already been curtailed for boys under 16, and should be altogether stopped. 
committee fully indorse the arguments against the employment of any boys u 
18 at night which were put forward in the report of the departmental committe 
the “Night employment of male young persons in factories and workshops.”’ 

(xxxiii) There is no uniformity of practice as to how long a worker should re: 
on the night shift at any one time. A week is the commonest period, but 
depends on the social conditions under which he lives. Investigations suggest 
continuous night work is productive of less output than the system under whi 
worker is engaged on day and night shifts alternately. There is no evidence | 
the output of a continuous day shift balances this inferiority. 


PRN 


VIII.—Lost Time anv INCENTIVE. 


(xxxiv) Time may be lost through the failure of the worker to attend the factor 
regularly, or it may be lost at the factory by slackness at the beginning or end of | 
spell, unregulated rest pauses, or lack of material. 

(xxxv) The causes of lost time (as ordinarily understood) may be broadly di 
into those that are mainly inherent (e. g., sickness and accidents external to 
factory, bad conditions of housing and transit, bad weather, domestic duties, or la 
of material) and those which are mainly controllable (e. g., sickness and accidents 
factory origin, drink, indifference, discontent, overtime and Sunday work, lack 
work). 

(xxxvi) The proportion of lost time due to sickness is generally greatly und 
estimated. 

(xxxvii) The causes of lost time should be carefully ascertained and remed 
sought. 

(xxxviii) Incentives to work include patriotism, a good factory environm: 
eocial amenities, instruction of the new worker, suitable and sufficient rest paus. 
and wages. 

(xxxix) Wages are probably the most important incentive. No wage system 
afford an effective incentive unless there is a healthy body of workers. The syst: 
must be easily understood and properly adjusted. The incentive fails if the work: 
can obtain too easily the money required to meet their social aspirations, or if | 
hours of work prevent their spending the money earned. 


IX.—Foop AND CANTEENS, 


(xl) The requirements of the body for food are largely affected by the amount 
physical energy expended in daily work and by the environment of the work 
Growing boys and girls require relatively more food than adults. For the maintenan 
of industrial efficiency the worker must have food which is adequate in amou 
nutritious, fresh, digestible, and appetising. 

(xli) Apart from any question of shortage of food supplies many workers do nv 
obtain suitable food owing to domestic difficulties, distance of the home from the 
factory, night work, and ignorance of the need (in the case of women). 
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(xlii) Carried food is unsatisfactory owing to the limitation in the kinds of food 
suitable. Further, the food is necessarily cold and may deteriorate easily. Means of 
heating up food are useful, but are inadequate because such food loses nutritive value. 
The heating up of any large number of meals is difficult to do satisfactorily, 

(xliii) The only satisiactory solution of the problem of providing suitable food at 
low prices for large numbers at convenient times lies in the establishment of industrial 
canteens. Apart from the suitability of the food provided the essentials for success of 
a canteen include accessibility, the convenience and attractiveness of the premises, 
prompt service, convenient hours of opening, and a system of management acceptable 
to the workers. 

(xliv) At the end of 1917 there were about 840 canteens in munition works and 
docks. The committee are strongly impressed with the value of the facilities thus 
afforded and are convinced that they have very materially contributed to the main- 
tenance of the health of the worker, to the prevention of a serious breakdown under 
the strain imposed by war conditions, and to increased efficiency and energy and 
corresponding output. Though the need for canteens has been accentuated by war 
conditions, it is in a large measure a permanent one. 


X.—SICKNESS AND ILL HEALrTaA. 


(xlv) An undue proportion of sickness in any group of workers usually represents 
among those not actually sick lessened vigor and activity which can not fail to reduce 
output. 

xlvi) Conditions of industrial occupation may affect health by reason of long 
hours of work, cramped and constrained attitudes, prolonged or excessive muscular 
strain, bad ventilation and lighting, dust and fumes. To the influences of occupation 
upon health must be added the predisposition to disease arising from the absence of 
personal hygiene. 

(xlvii) Medical inquiries suggest that the principal forms of minor ill health to be 
found amongst male workers are headache, footache, muscular pains, sleepiness on 
the night shift, and nervous symptoms; amongst women workers indigestion, head- 
ache, anemia, and muscular pains. 

(xlviii) Records of sickness, broken time, or diminished output should be carefully 
kept and scrutinized. For a correct appreciation of their significance account must 
be taken of various causes of fluctuation, such as climatic conditions, approaching or 
recent holidays, patriotic enthusiasm, long hours, and Sunday labor. 

(xlix) Any sound system for dealing with industrial disease must be based on the 
principles, first, that prevention is better than cure, and secondly, that the treatment, 
to be imposed effectively, must deal with the beginnings of the disease. It follows 
that the preliminary safeguard should be to extend to all workers the preliminary 
medical examination already previded for in certain munition works and especial! 
in those where dangerous substances are manipulated. Such an examination 
especially necessary at the present time owing to the strain involved by present 
conditions of employment and owing to the large number of persons who are taking 
up industrial employment for the first time; but such examinations are likely to } 
always desirable where the work involves special strain and particularly so in th 
case of women. There is a similar need for periodic reexamination of such workers. 

(1) The present provisions of the Factory Act for the certification of the physical 
fitness for employment of children and young persons can hardly be regarded as ade- 
quate. The factory’s certifying surgeon has seldom any previous knowledge of the 
case. The value of his certificate would be greatly increased if it were only given 
alter consideration of the medical records in the possession of the School Medical 
Service, and closer cooperation appears to be desirable. At present these records are 
seldom available. Provision is now seldom made for periodic reexamination, but it 
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is extremely desirable having regard to the effect of entry into industrial life. Th. 


departmental committee on the night employment of male young persons emphasi: >< 
the need for periodic examinations once at least in every six months, and recomm: 
that records of the results should. be kept. 

(li) The second preventive measure is to reduce to a minimum unfavorabl: 
ditions of environment. Thirdly, arrangements should be made for adequate m: 
and nursing schemes. Medical attendance is usually obtainable under the nati 
insurance system, but nursing can only be obtained by the employment of o1 
more trained nurses to undertake duties in the factory by night as well as by 
The duties of the nurse would include supervision of the health of the worke: 
especially of those temporarily indisposed, following-up cases of sickness and t: 
charge of first-aid treatment of injuries. Such arrangements have been institut 
many munition factories, especially where women are employed, and have pro. 
great value to employers and employed alike. 


XI.—INJURIES AND ACCIDENTS. 


(lii) A grave amount of disablement is caused by accidents, such as fractures, open 
wounds, and injured limbs, but probably an even lIarger amount of interrupti 
work is caused by slighter injuries, such as scratches and burns, which may, however, 
become serious if neglected. The principal causes of accidents are speed of wo 


fatigue, psychical influences, nutrition, and alcoholic consumption, lighting ] 
temperature. 

(liii) A large number of accidents are preventable, and it is to the interests 
parties that the number should be reduced. However complete the installati r 
securing the safety of workers, success must largely depend upon the intelligent co- 
operation of workers and foremen, and their help should be secured in studying causes 


and methods of prevention. 

(liv) However effective may be the methods of prevention adopted some accidents 
willoccur. It is accordingly important that in each shop there should be one or i wo 
workers trained to render first aid in case of accidents. Leaflets of instruction and 
advice should be issued. 

(lv) Though in many factories good provision has been made for the treatment 
accidents; greatimprovements should result from the recent Home Office order requir- 
ing employers in certain industries to provide and maintain— 

(a) First-aid posts or local dressing stations for every 150 workers; and, 

(b) An ambulance room or central dressing station wherever the total number of 
employeesis500ormore. The room isto bein charge of a nurse or other person trained 
in first-aid work. Records of all cases treated are to be kept. Provision is also t 
made for the conveyance to hospital of the more serious cases. 


XII.—Eve InsuRries, 


(lvi) Injuries to and diseased conditions of the eye are a widespread cause of in 
ciency. The principal causes are accidents from flying particles and impacted bo: 
arising from grinding and similar operations, injuries due to exposure to intense | 
and eyestrain from inferior lighting, uncorrected errors of refraction, or other cau 

(lvii) The principal measures of prevention are the provision of eye guards or gog: 
good lighting, examination of eyesight, and the provision of suitable spectacles. A 
dents, if neglected, may easily cause serious incapacity, and they should recci\e 
immediate attention from a doctor, or, failing him, a qualified nurse. 


XIII.—Sprectat InpustTRIAL DISEASES. 


(lviii) From the point of view of munition work TNT is much the most important 
of the ‘‘dangerous”’ occupations, both on account of the serious effects which may 
result and the large numbers of workers employed. It may be absorbed through the 
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skin or through the digestive tract, or by the inhalation of fumes or dust. Poisoning 
normally takes one or more of the following forms: Dermatitis, digestive troubles, blood 
changes, and liver degeneration (toxic jaundice). The occurrence of poisoning de- 
nends to some extent upon personal idiosyncrasy. The great majority of wor! ers are 
‘nsusceptible and remain so, but a few are affected, but not always those who, owing 
ill health and malnutrition, might be expected to be specially liable. 

(lix) The conditions of employment in the manufacture of TNT are govern: 
by a Home Office order, while its use and manipulation are governed by regulatio1 
of the ministry. The principal means of prevention adopted are, the reduction to a 
minimum of dust and fumes, constant medical supervision, limitation of the period of 


; 
ut 


exposure, provision of ample and suitable food, special working costumes, and suit- 


able cloakrooms and washing facilities. 

lx) Other substances in the manufacture and use of which special precautions are 
necessary include lead, fulminate of mercury, tetryl, aeroplane dope, picric acid, 
poisonous gases, and nitrous fumes. The preventive measures adopted are on similar 
lines to those for TNT. 


XIV.—CLEANLINESS, VENTILATION, HEATING, AND LIGHTING. 


(Ixi) A high standard of cleanliness is essential not only for health, but because it 
has an important bearing on the self-respect of the worker. 

xii) Flooring should be smooth, hard, durable, and impervious. Wooden flooring 
should be provided for standing on,-as causing less fatigue and being more conducive 
to warmth and dryness of the feet. 

(xiii) The object of ventilation is to provide air which is pure, clean, stimulating, 
and refreshing. The air should be cool and dry, not monotonous in temperature, and 
moving rather than stagnant. The principal impurities are carbonic acid (principally 
important as affording an indication of the efficiency of ventilation), volatile substances 
given off from the skin and alimentary canal of human beings, bacteria, dust, and fumes. 

lxiv) The ventilation and heating of every workshop presents a separate problem. 
There should be adequate cubic capacity, louvers or other definite openings into the 
outside air, supplemented by the use of doors, windows, and fans. 

(Ixv) What is the best temperature depends on the work and habits of the worker. 
Sedentary workers may require a temperature of about 60° F., though it may be 
somewhat higher if the air is in motion. 

\xvi) Some one person should be made responsible for securing the proper use and 
maintenance of any installation for ventilation and heating. 

(Ixvii) Lighting should be adequate, reasonably uniform, shaded from the eyes of 
the worker, and should not cause extraneous shadows. Windows should be cleaned 
regularly. 

XV.—SANITATION, WASHING, AND CLOAKROOMS. 


(Ixviii) For the proper maintenance of health it is essential that the sanitary accom- 
modation should be adequate, conveniently arranged, and kept thoroughly clean. 

(lxix) Washing is beneficial to the health, efficiency ,and self-respect of the worker, 
and there is a growing demand for the provision of facilities. The installation must 
be adequate in amount, readily accessible, and easily maintained. Washing troughs 
are generally to be preferred to separate basins. An ample supply of hot and cold 
water, nailbrushes, soap, and towels are other essentials. 

(Ixx) The provision of baths is recommended where workers are employed on hot 
or dusty processes. In such cases they may prove an effective antidote to muscular 
rheumatism. : 

(Ixxi) Oloakrooms are necessary for health, especially of women and girls. They 
should be close to the canteens, lavatory, and sanitary accommodation. Separate 
lockers should be provided for each worker. There should be ample accommodation 
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for changing clothes and boots, and for the drying of clothes. They should be kept 3 
thoroughly clean and ventilated. Means should be taken to prevent petty pilferins 
or theft. 

XVI.—Szeats, We1GuTs, CLOTHING, AND Drinxina WATER. 


(Ixxii) Protective clothing, though essential for certain types of employment (e 
those involving dirt, dust, damp, heat. or dangerous machinery), is desirable for 
workers, and especially for women and girls. It adds to their smartness and neatne 
and also aids discipline and esprit de corps. ; 

(lxxiii) Whatever the nature of their employment, workers should have opportuni ¥ 
ties of sitting down from time to time. Comfortable seats should also be provided , 
use during meal hours, and for workers who are temporarily indisposed. 

(lxxiv) Apart from theirinferior physical strength, women are more liable than me: | = 
to strain from sudden muscular effort. To obviate this, attention should be paid to F 
the size and shape of burdens, receptacles and vehicles, labor-saving contrivan 
to the knack of lifting, and to hours of employment. 

(Ixxv) The committee fully indorse the policy underlying the order recently ma 
by the Home Office requiring the provision of adequate facilities for obtaining drink 
water in all factories. 4 


Pali 


XVII.—WELFARE SUPERVISION FOR WOMEN AND GIRIS. 


(Ixxvi) Under modern industrial conditions the employer usually has neither 
time nor frequently the experience to give the requisite attention to many of the spe 
ial problems affecting the health and welfare of women workers. There has th: 
fore been an increasing tendency to appoint a special officer for the purpose, who is 
generally called a ‘‘ welfare supervisor” or ‘‘ welfare superintendent.”’ 

(Ixxvii) The stress of war conditions, the widespread introduction of women into 
industry, and the increased employment of married women and young girls greatly 
increased the need for adequate supervision and led the committee to recommend in 
January, 1916, the appointment of welfare supervisors in all factories where women 
were employed. 

(iIxxviii) The welfare supervisor should have a clearly defined status and defini‘e 
duties, and should be directly responsible to the manager. What her exact duties 
may be will to some extent depend upon the circumstances of the factory and her own 
capacity. Experience, however, shows that her duties may properly include 
engagement of workers (so far as their general suitability is concerned); keeping 
records of individual workers; investigation of cases of lost time, sickness, low output, 
or wages, incapacity, dismissals or withdrawals, working conditions, home visiting, 
feeding arrangements, training and instruction, housing, transit and recreation. They 
should not interfere with the work of trades-unions, 

(Ixxix) The welfare supervisor must be of good standing and education, and n 
possess strength of character, tact, and broadmindednesss, such as will secure the con- 

- fidence of the management as well as of the workers. Provided only that they are 
possessed of the requisite qualifications, they can be and are drawn from all classes 
the community. 

(Ixxx) It is, as a rule, desirable that welfare supervisors should have undergon: 
a preliminary course of training of not less than one year’s duration, which shou!d, 
while allowing of a special study of welfare problems be grounded on a wide study 0! 

‘ social questions. A large part of the time should be devoted to practical work. 
| Neither admission to the course nor financial assistance should be conditional on the 
' student subsequently taking up welfare work. 

(Ixxxi) Welfare supervision should not be appointed by the State. They will 

probably continue for some time to come at any rate to be appointed by the employer, 
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gs the person responsible for the maintenance of satisfactory conditions of employ- 
ment, though the workers are likely to an increasing extent to seek some voice in the 
selection. Though the establishment by the Ministry of Munitions of a panel of can- 
didates has been justified as a temporary expedient, it is not desirable that any depart- 
ment of state should do so as a permanent arrangement. 

(Ixxxii) The time has not yet come when a definite judgment can be passed on the 
development of welfare work during the past two years, still less is it possible to proph- 
esy as to future lines of development. The confident support of the workers has yet 
to be obtained. Undoubtedly unwise appointments have been made; complain‘ 
have been considerable and often well founded, though their importance may have 
been overemphasized. On the other hand some mistakes were inevitable in the 
initiation of what was largely a new enterprise in industrial organization. The con- 
ditions of employment of women have vastly improved. It has been and is likely to 
be of material advantage that there should exist a body of persons specially concerned 
to promote the health and well-being of the worker. 


XVIII.—WELFARE SUPERVISION FoR Boys AND MEN. 


(Ixxxiii) The problems involved in the welfare supervision of boys are not new, 
though they have been accentuated by the war. The essential remedy is personal 
influence. The influences to which they are subject will largely affect their perma- 
nent outlook on life. High wages, restlessness, lack of control, all have demoralizing 
influences, which specially need control at the present time. 

(Ixxxiv) Personal influence to be effective must ordinarily be exercised by some 
one individual, and the committee in January, 1916, recommended the appointment 
of welfare supervisors wherever 100 boys are employed. Experience has shown that 
for this number of boys a full-time appointment is desirable. Where, as is more 
often the case, a smaller number are employed, a part-time arrangement is usual. 

(Ixxxv) The duties of a welfare supervisor for boys may usefully include most of 
those specified in the case of women, but nothing which makes for their well-being 
should be alien to his duties. The wider his outlook the stronger is likely to be his 
position. It is specially desirable that he shou'd keep in touch with all other persons 
and bodies in the district who are concerned with the well-being of boys. Recreation, 
training, and instruction are matters calling for special concern. 

(Ixxxvi) The need for the welfare supervision of boys has not been so readily appre- 
ciated as in the case of women and girls, and time has been required for obtaining the 
support of the foremen and the local trades-unions as well as of the employer. These 
initial difficulties have, however, not been without their advantages in preventing 
hasty or ill-considered schemes, and while it is as yet too early to form any final judg- 
ment the work appears to have started on sound lines. 

(Ixxxvil) The problems of the welfare supervision of men are much more difficult, 
and only gradual development is to be anticipated. The whole question is intimately 
concerned with the growth of work councils now being so widely discussed. In 
the immediate future at any rate any welfare work among men is likely to grow 
spontaneously out of that for boys. 


XIX.—WELFARE OUTSIDE THE FAcToRY. 


(Ixxxviii) The State being responsible for the employment of large bodies of work- 
ers, and especially women, in places remote from their own homes, has a special 
responsibility for their welfare outside the factory. The Ministry of Munitions have 
placed in the principal munition areas a number of officers specially charged with 
the duty of looking after the health of the worker outside the factory; they deal with 
such matters as housing and transit, sickness and recreation. 
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(Ixxxix) It is of the utmost importance that only healthy, clean, and whole: 
minded women should be exported. Mothers with young children should not 
exported. No woman or girl should be exported without sufficiency of mone: 
clothing. Travelers across country should be seen off and met. 

(xc) In all large centers clearing hostels should be provided in which women 
ke housed until other accommodation can be found for them. 

(xci) Lodgings with or without board in a family is generally the readiest 
most acceptable means of housing women and girls. An organized system is req 
for providing suitable lodgings and keeping them under supervision. In the ; 
important areas this work is generally undertaken through officers of the Minist: 
Munitions, or by local billeting committees established by the central billeting | 
under the billeting act. Under that act payments for rent and board can be gu 
teed. No use has hitherto been made of the power of compulsory billeting, : 
is doubtful how far it is workable in practice. 

(xcii) In most areas the problem, however, is one not of lodgings but of hou 
and existed before the war. Assistance has been given in some areas to local aut! 
ties for the provision of additional permanent accommodation, but in the mai) 
requisite housing has had to be provided by the establishment of hostels and 
ments. 

(xciii) Hostels have not always been popular. Objection has been taken to |i 
in large institutions or under the control of the employer, also to the restrictio: 
individual liberty which are involved. Some workers only use them on accou: 
the lack of other decent accommodation and the difficulty of housekeeping u 
present conditions. It is of particular importance that the planning and managen 
of hostels should be thoroughly satisfactory. In Appendix F detailed suggest 
are given. 

(xciv) Sickness, however temporary, among girls in lodgings involves much h: 
ship, and may become serious if neglected, and special steps should be taken t 
with it. Action is also necessary in the case of girls thrown out of work or other 
stranded, often through no fault of their own. 

(xev) Recreation is an essential aid to recovery from fatigue, and adequate provis 
for it should be made, especially in those areas where large numbers of impor' 
workers areemployed. Much attention is now being given to the subject and facilit 
are steadily increasing. Where they can be organized central schemes available 
all workers in the district are to be preferred. More often, however, provision depe: 
upon the initiative of an individual firm and its workers, and most welfare supervis 
are concerned with schemes for recreation. 

(xevi) The maintenance of public order, notably in centers where large numbers 
girls are assembled, has led to the employment of women police and patrols. T! 
have done valuable service both inside the factory and outside the factory, als 
assisting the regular police. 

(xcevii) Much has been done to improve the health and increase the efficienc 
the munition worker by the reduction in excessive drinking which has been brou 
about through the restrictive measures of the central control board (liquor traffic). 


The final report contains a number of appendixes, some of whi 


may be noted as follows: A report on ‘‘A further inquiry into t! 


health of women munition workers’’; ‘‘General findings of inquir: 


into the health of women munition workers”; a memorandum 0! 
‘‘A comparison of the systems employed for dividing up workin 
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hours into spells and breaks”; summary of memorandum on ‘“‘The 
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Canteen planning and equipment; Hostel planning and equipment; 
Home Office order in regard to first-aid appliances; Ministry of Muni- 
tions memorandum on ‘‘The duties of welfare supervisors for women.”’ 





SECOND REPORT ON JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS BY THE BRITISH 
MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION! 


The second report of the Committee on Relations between Employers 
and Employed of the British Ministry of Reconst-uction was sum- 
marized in the Monruity Review for May, 1918 (pp. 59-61). Owing 
to the very great importance o- the joint industrial council plan as 
inaugurated upon recommendation of the committee in its first 
report (the Whitley report), submitted on March 8, 1917, and pub- 
lished in full in Bulletin No. 237 of this bureau, this second report of 
the committee, addressed to the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M. P. 
(prime minister), is here reproduced in full: 

Sir: Following the proposals made in our first report, we have now the honor to 
present further recommendations dealing with industries in which organization on 
the part of employers and employed is less completely established than in the industries 
covered by the previous report, and with industries in which such organization is 
weak or nonexistent. 

2. Before commencing the examination of these industries the subcommittee came 
to the conclusion that it would materially assist their inquiries if they could have the 
direct advantage of the knowledge and experience of some representative employers 
who were connected with industries of the kind with which the committee were about 
to deal; and it was arranged, with your approval, that Sir Maurice Levy, Mr. F. N, 
Iiepworth, Mr. W. Hill, and Mr. D. R. H. Williams should be appointed to act with 
the subcommittee while these industries were under consideration. This arrange- 
ment made it possible to release from attendance at the earlier meetings of the come 
mittee Sir Gilbert Claughton, Sir T. Ratcliffe-Ellis, Sir George J. Carter, and Mr. Allan 
Smith, whose time is greatly occupied in other public work and whose experience is 
more particularly related to the organized trades covered by our former report. 

3. It is difficult to classify industries according to the degree of organization among 
employers and employed, but for convenience of consideration the industries of the 
country may be divided into three groups: 

Group A.—Consisting of industries in which organization on the part of employers 
and employed is sufficiently developed to render their respective associations repre- 
sentative of the great majority of those engaged in the industry. These are the indus 
tries which we had in mind in our first interim report. 

Group B.—Comprising those industries in which, either as regards employers and 
employed, or both, the degree of organization, though considerable, is less marked 
than in Group A. 

Group C.—Consisting of industries in which organization is so imperfect, either as 
regards employers or employed, or both, that no associations can be said adequately 
to represent those engaged in the industry. 

The present report is concerned with Groups B and C. 

4. So far as groups A and C are concerned, a number of industries can be definitely 
assizned to them. Group B, however, is necessarily more indeterminate. Some of 





‘Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Committee on Relations Between Employers and Em- 
ployed. Second report on joint standing industrial councils. London, 1917. 5 pp. 
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the industries in this group approach closely to industries in group A, while others 
verge upon group C. Further, most industries, in whatever class they may fal] 

possess a “tail,’’ consisting of badly organized areas, or sections of the industry. Thes 

facts we have borne in mind in formulating our further proposals. 

5. So far as industries in group B are concerned, we are of opinion that the p: 
posals of our first report should, in their main lines, be applied to those which, 
examination by the Ministry of Labor in consultation with the associations concerne 
are found to be relatively well organized. We suggest, however, that where in th. 
industries a national industrial council is formed there should be appointed one 
at most two official representatives to assist in the initiation of the council, and c 
tinue after its establishment to act in an advisory capacity and serve as a link with t! 
Government. We do not contemplate that a representative so appointed should bh 
a member of the national industrial council, in the sense that he should have power, 
by a vote, to influence the decisions of the council, but that he should attend its meet- 
ings and assist in any way which may be found acceptable to it. By so doing he 
would acquire a continuous knowledge of the conditions of the industry of which the 
Government could avail itself and so avoid many mistakes that under present co1 
ditions are inevitable. 

The question of the retention of the official representatives should be considered 
by the councils in the light of experience gained when an adequate time has elaps 
We anticipate that in many cases their continued assistance will be found of value 
even after an industry has attained a high degree of organization, but in no case should 
they remain except at the express wish of the councils concerned. 

6. It may be that in some group B industries in which a national industrial council 
is formed certain areas are well suited to the establishment of district councils, while 
in other areas the organization of employers or employed, or both, is too weak to be 
deemed representative. There appears to be no good reason why in the former areas 
there should not be district industrial councils, acting in conjunction with the national 
industrial councils, in accordance with the principles formulated in the committee's 
earlier report on the well-organized trades. 

7. An examination of some of the industries coming within group B may show that 
there are some which, owing to the peculiarities of the trades and their geographical 
distribution, can not at present be brought readily within the scope of the proposals 
for a national industrial council, though they may be quite well organized in two or 
more separate districts. In such a case we think there might well be formed one or 
more district industrial councils. We anticipate that in course of time the influence 
oi the district councils would be such that the industry would become suitable for 
the establishment of a national industrial council. 

8. In the case of industries in group B (as in the industries covered by our first 
report), we consider that the members of the national councils and of the district 
councils should be representatives of the employers’ associations and trade-unions 
concerned. In the formation of the councils, regard should be paid to the various 
sections of the industry and the various classes of labor engaged, and the representa- 
tives should include representatives of women’s organizations. In view of the extent 
to which women are employed in these industries, we think the trade-unions, when 
selecting their representatives for the councils, should include a number of women 
among those who are appointed to be members. 

9. It does not appear to us necessary or desirable to suggest any fixed standard of 
organization which should exist in any industry before a national industrial council 
should be established. The case of each industry will need to be considered separately, 
regard being paid to its particular circumstances and characteristics. 

In the discussion of this matter we have considered whether it would be feasible to 
indicate a percentage of organization which should be reached before a council is 
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formed, but in view of the great diversity of circumstances in these industries and of 
the differing degrees to which several sections of some of them are organized, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is more desirable to leave the matter to the decision of 
the Ministry of Laborand the organizations concerned. Whatever theoretical standard 
may be contemplated, we think its application should not be restrictive in either 


direction. 

10. The level of organization in industries in group C is such as to make the scheme 
we have proposed for national or district industrial council inapplicable. To these 
industries the machinery of the Trade Boards Act might well be applied pending the 
development of such degree of organization as would render feasible the establishment 
of a national council or district councils. 

11. The Trade Boards Act was originally intended to secure the establishment of a 
minimum standard of wages in certain unorganized industries, but we consider that the 
trade boards should be regarded also as a means of supplying a regular machinery for 
negotiation and decision on certain groups of questions dealt with in other circum- 
stances by collective bargaining between employers’ organizations and trade-unions. 

In order that the Trade Boards Act may be of greater utility in connection with 
unorganized and badly organized industries, or sections of industries, we consider that 
certain modifications are needed to enlarge the functions of the trade boards. We 
suggest that they should be empowered to deal not only with minimum rates of wages 
but with hours of labor and questions cognate to wages and hours. We are of opinion 
also that the functions of the trade boards should be extended so as to enable them to 
initiate and conduct inquiries on all matters affecting the industry or the section of 
the industry concerned. 

12. If these proposals were adopted there would be set up in a number of industries, 
or sections of industries, trade boards (consisting of representatives of employers and 
employed, together with ‘‘appointed members”) who would, within the scope of 
their functions, establish minimum standard rates and conditions applicable to the 
industry orsection of the industry which they represented, and consider systematically 
matters affecting the well-being of the industry. 

13. Where an industry in group C becomes sufficiently organized to admit of the 
institution of national and district councils, we consider that these bodies should be 
set up on the lines already indicated. Where it appears to a trade board that an 
industrial council should be appointed in the industry concerned, they should have 
power (a) to make application to the minister of labor asking him to approach the 
organizations of employers and employed, and (6) to suggest a scheme by which the 
representation of the workers’ and employers’ sides of the trade board could be secured. 

14. Whether in industries in group C the establishment of works committees is to 
be recommended is a question which calls for very careful examination, and we have 
made the general question of works committees the subject of a separate report. 

15. We have already pointed out that most of the industries in groups A and B 
have sections or areas in which the degree of organization among the employers and 
employed falls much below what is normal in the rest of the industry, and it appears 
to us desirable that the general body of employers and employed in any industry 
should have some means whereby they may bring the whole of the trade up to the 
standard of minimum conditions which have been agreed upon by a substantial 
majority of the industry. We, therefore, recommend that on the application of a 
national industrial council sufficiently representative of an industry the Ministry of 
Labor should be empowered, if satisfied that the case is a suitable one, to make an 
order either instituting for a section of the industry a trade board on which the national 
industrial council should be represented, or constituting the industrial council a trade 
board under the provisions of the Trade Boards Act. These proposals are not intended 
to limit, but to be in addition to, the powers at present held by the Ministry of Labor 
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with regard to the establishment of trade boards in trades and industries where they 
are considered by the ministry to be necessary. 

16. We have already indicated (paragraph 9) that the circumstances and characte; 
istics of each of the several industries will need to be considered before it can 
decided definitely how far any of our proposals can be applied in particular instan, 
and we have refrained from attempting to suggest any exact degree of organizat 
which would be requisite before a particular proposal could be applied. We thi 
however, that the suggestion we have made in the preceding paragraph to co: 
upon a national industrial council the powers of a trade board should be adopted « 
in those cases in which the Ministry of Labor is satisfied that the council represen 
subsiantial majority of the industry concerned. 

17. We are of opinion that most of the chief industries of the country could 
brought under one or other of the schemes contained in this and the preceding rep 
There would then be broadly two classes of industries in the country—indust 
with industrial councils and industries with trade boards. 

18. In the former group the national industrial councils would be constituted ei 
in the manner we have indicated in our first report, carrying with them dis' 
councils and works committees, or on the lines suggested in the present report, i. 
each council coming within the scope of this report having associated with it on 
two official representatives to act in an advisory capacity and as a link with 
Government, in addition to the representatives of the employers and employed 

19. It should be noted that in the case of industries in which there is a nati 
industrial council, trade boards might, in some instances, be associated with 
council in order to determine wages and hours, etc., in certain sections or areas. 
is possible that in some allied trades, really forming part of the same industry, both 
sets oi proposals might, in the first instance, be in operation side by side, one tr 
having its industrial council and the other its trade board. Where these circ 
stances obtain, we anticipate that the trade board would be a stepping stone to 
full industrial council status. 

20. It may be useful to present a brief outline of the proposals which we hav: 
far put forward: 

(a) In the more highly organized industries (group A) we propose a triple organ- 
ization of national, district, and workshop bodies, as outlined in our first report. 

(6) In industries where there are representative associations of employers and 
employed, which, however, do not possess the authority of those in group A industri: 
we propose that the triple organization should be modified by attaching to ea 
national industrial council one or at most two representatives of the Ministry 
Labor to act in an advisory capacity. 

(c) In industries, in both groups A and B, we propose that unorganized areas 
branches of an industry should be provided, on the application of the national indi 
trial council and with the approval of the Ministry of Labor, with trade boards i 
such areas or branches, the trade boards being linked with the industrial counci! 

(d) In industries having no adequate organization of employers or employed. 
recommend that trade boards should be continued or established, and that th 
should, with the approval of the Ministry of Labor, be enabled to formulate a sche: 
for an industrial council, which might include in an advisory capacity the ‘‘appoint: 
members” of the trade board. 

21. It will be observed that the policy we recommend is based upon organizatio 
on the part of both employers and employed. Where this is adequate, as in group ‘ 
industries, there is no need of external assistance. In group B industries we think 
that the organizations concerned would be glad to have the services of an official 
representative who would act as advisor and as a link with the Government. In 
unorganized sections of both groups of industries we believe that a larger measure of 
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Government assistance will be both desirable and acceptable, and we have therefore 
suggested the adoption of the machinery of the Trade Boards Act in this connection. 
In group © industries we think that organization will be encouraged by the use of the 


powers under the Trade Boards Act, and where national industrial councils are set up 
we recommend that the “‘appointed members” of the trade board should act on the 
councils in an advisory capacity. Briefly, our proposals are that the extent of State 
assistance should vary inversely with the degree of organization in industries. 

22. We do not, however, regard Government assistance as an alternative to the 
organization of employers and employed. On the contrary, we regard it as a means 
of furthering the growth and development of such organization. 

23. We think it advisable in this connection to repeat the following paragraph 
from our former report: 

It may be desirable to state here our considered opinion that an essential con- 
dition of securing a permanent improvement in the relations between employers 
and employed is that there should be adequate organization on the part of both 
employers and workpeople. The proposals outlined for joint cooperation throughout 
the several industries depend for their ultimate success upon there being such 
organization on both sides; and such organization is necessary also to provide means 
whereby the arrangements and agreements made for the industry may be effectively 
carried out. 

24. In considering the scope of the matters referred to us we have formed the 
opinion that the expression ‘‘employers and workmen”’ in our reference covers State 
and municipal authorities and persons employed by them. Accordingly we recom- 
mend that such authorities and their workpecple should take into consideration the 
proposals made in this and in our first report, with a view to determining how far 
such proposals can suitably be adopted in their case. 

We understand that the Ministry of Labor has up to the present circulated our 
first report only to employers’ and workpeople’s associations in the ordinary private 
industries. We think, however, that both it and the present report should also be 
brought to the notice of State departments and municipal authorities employing 
labor. 

25. The proposals we have set forth above do not require legislation except on 
three points, namely, to provide— 

(1) That the trade boards shall have power, in addition to determining minimum 
rates of wages, to deal with hours of labor and questions cognate to wages and hours. 

(2) That the trade boards shall have power to initiate inquiries, and make pro- 
posals to the Government departments concerned, on matters affecting the industrial 
conditions of the trade, as well as on questions of general interest to the industries 
concerned, respectively. 

(3) That when an industrial council sufficiently representative of an industry 
ma‘es application, the Ministry of Labor shall have power, if satisfied that the case 
is a suitable one, to make an order instituting for a section of the industry a trade 
board on which the industrial council shall be represented, or constituting the 
council a trade board under the Trade Boards Act. 

26. The proposals which we have made must necessarily be adapted to meet the 
varying needs and circumstances of different industries, and it is not anticipated 
that there will be uniformity in practice. Our recommendations are intended 
merely to set forth the main lines of development which we believe to be essential 
to ensure better relations between employers and employed. Their application to 
the several industries we can safely leave to those intimately concerned, with the 
conviction that the flexibility and adaptability of industrial organization which 
have been so large a factor in enabling industry to stand the enormous strain of the 
war will not fail the country when peace returns. 
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27, Other problems affecting the relations between employers and employed are 
engaging our attention, but we believe that, whatever further steps may be necessary 
to accomplish the object we have in view, the lines of development suggested in the 
present report and the one which preceded it are fundamental. We believe thai 
in each industry there is a sufliciently large body of opinion willing to adopt the 
proposals we have made as a means of establishing a new relation in industry. 












INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND TRADE BOARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 









An entirely new departure affecting the relations between em- 
ployers and employed in Great Britain, with a view to improving such 
relations and fostering a better understanding on both sides in order 
to prevent many of the difficulties which have heretofore interfered 
with complete cooperation between employers and workpeople, is 
the proposal to establish joint standing industrial councils as set 
forth in the so-called Whitley report submitted on March 8, 1917. 
The plan suggested by the Reconstruction Committee subcommittee 
on relations between employers and employed has aroused very great 
public interest and promises to be one of the most significant and 
far-reaching developments of the war, so far as labor is concerned. 
This report was summarized in the Monruty Review for Septem- 
ber, 1917 (pp. 130-132) and printed in full in Bulletin 237 of this 
bureau (pp. 229-237). Subsequently, on October 18, 1917, the 
committee issued a second report on joint standing industrial coun- 
cils, dealing especially with industries in which organization on the 
part of employers and employed is less completely established than 
in the industries covered by the first report, and with industries in 
which such organization is weak or nonexistent. This report was 
summarized in the Montaty Review for May, 1918 (pp. 59-61) and 
is printed in full in this issue (pp. 53-58). On the same date a sup- 
plemental report on works committees as a part of the industrial 
council plan was issued and was noted in the Monraiy Review for 
June, 1918 (pp. 163-165). The Whitley report was adopted by the 
British Government as a part of the policy which it hopes to carry 
into effect in the field of industrial reconstruction, and in a letter 
dated October 20, 1917, addressed by the minister of labor to leading 
employers’ associations and trade-unions, the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the proposals of the report was fully explained. 
This letter was published in the Monruty Review for March, 1918 
(pp. 81-84). 

In this connection also the Government issued a leaflet (H. Q. 7B) 
entitled “Industrial Councils: the Recommendations of the Whitley 
Report,” giving a brief outline of the principal recommendations of 
the report, with a view to making them as generally known as possible. 
Two sections of this leaflet, dealing with “Industrial councils and the 
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? were printed 


Government,” and “The need for industrial councils,’ 

in full in the Monruty Lasor Review for July, 1918 (pp. 27, 28). 
Suggestions as to the constitution and functions of joint industrial 
councils were issued by the British Ministry of Labor and published 
in the Monruiy Lasor Review for August, 1918 (pp. 76-79). In 
addition to the supplemental report on works committees, men- 
tioned above, further data on these committees as a part of the 
industrial council plan is contained in the report of an inquiry into 
works committees made by the Ministry of Labor, a review of which 
appeared on pages 81 to $4 of the August, 1918, issue of the Monrary 
Labor Review. Some general information as to the progress made 
in the establishment of joint industrial councils was included in an 
article in the Monruty Lasor Review for August (pp. 80, 81), 
and an account of the adoption of the plan outlined in the Whitley 
report by the pottery industry in Great Britain was given in the 
Montuity Review for April, 1918 (pp. 234-236). That the trades 
have manifested a deep interest in joint industrial councils is indi- 
cated by their organization of the Industrial Reconstruction Council, 
with a view to spreading the gospel of industrial councils and enlisting 
the interest of employers’ associations and trade-unions. An account 
of this movement appears on pages 64 to 66 of this issue of the MonrTuLy 
LaBbork REVIEW. 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND TRADE BOARDS! 

In order to make clear the relations between industrial councils 
and trade boards and to suggest certain modifications which the 
Government believes is necessary before the recommendations ef 
the second report of the committee can be put into operation, the 
minister of reconstruction and the minister of labor have prepared 
a memorandum which was issued under date of June 7, 1918, and 
is here reproduced in full: 


1, The proposals contained in the first report on joint standing industrial councils 
(Cd. 8606) of the Committee on Relations between Employers and Employed have been 
adopted by the Government. The steps which have been taken to establish industrial 
councils have enabled the Government to consider the proposals of the second report 
on joint standing industrial councils (Cd, 9002) in the light of experience. ‘This 
report, which deals with industries other than those which are highly organized, 
follows naturally upon the first report of the committee, and develops the line of polic, 
therein proposed. It has not been found possible from the administrative point of 
view to adopt the whole of the recommendations contained in the second report, but 
such modifications as it seems desirable to make do not affect the principles under- 
lying the committee’s proposal for the establishment of joint industrial councils. 
They are designed to take advantage of the administrative experience of the Min- 
istry of Labor with regard to both industrial councils and trade boards. In view of 
the growing interest which is being taken in the establishment of industrial councils 
and of the proposed extension of trade boards, it appears desirable to set fofth the 
modifications which the Government regard as necessary in putting into operation 





'Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Industrial Councils and Trade Boards. Memorandum 
by the Minister of Reconstruction and the Minister of Labor. Cd. 9085. London, 1918. 4 pp. 
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the recommendations of the second report, and also to make clear the relations betwee, 
trade boards and industrial councils. 

2. The first report on joint standing industrial councils referred only to the w 
organized industries. The second report deals with the less organized and unorg 
ized trades, and suggests the classification of the industries of the country into thn 
groups: 

Group A.—Consisting of industries in which organization on the part of empl 
and employed is sufficiently developed to render their respective associations rep: 
sentative of the great majority of those engaged in the industry. These are 
industries which we had in mind in our first interim report. 

Group B.—Comprising those industries in which, either as regards employer 
employed, or both, the degree of organization, though considerable, is less mai 
than in Group A, 

Group C.—Consisting of industries in which organization is so imperfect, either 
regards employ ers or employed, or both, that no associations can be said adequat: 
to represent those engaged in the industry. 

The proposals of the committee on relations between employers and employed ar 
summarized in paragraph 20 of their second report as follows: 

(a) In the more highly organized industries (Group A) we propose a triple organiza 
tion of national, district, and workshop bodies, as outlined in our first report. 

(b) In industries where there are representative associations of employers 
employed, which, however, do not possess the authority of those in group A industri 
we propose that the triple organization should be modified, by attaching to « 
national industrial council one, or at most two representatives of the Ministry of Lal 
to act in an advisory capacity. 

(c) In industries in both groups A and B, we propose that unorganized areas or 
branches of an industry should be provided, on the application of the national ind 
trial council, and with the approval of the Ministry of Labor, with trade boards 
such areas or branches, the trade boards being linked with the industrial council. 

(d) In industries having no adequate organization of employers or ae, d, 
recommend that trade boards should be continued or established, and that th 
should, with the approval of the Ministry of Labor, be enabled to formulate a sche 
for an industrial council, which might include, in an advisory capacity, the ‘“‘appoint: 
members” of the trade board. 

It may be convenient to set out briefly the modifications of the above proposa 
which it has been found necessary to make. 

(1) As regards (b) it has been decided to recognize one type of industrial cou: 
only, and not to attach official representatives to the council, except on the applicati 
of the industrial council itself. 

As regards (c) and (d) the relations between trade boards and industrial councils 
raise a number of serious administrative difficulties due to the wide differences ir 
the purpose and structure of the two types of bodies. It is not regarded as advisab|: 
that a trade board should formulate a scheme for an industrial council, nor is it probab!|: 
that trade boards for unorganized areas will be set up in conjunction with a joi 
industrial council. 

3. It is necessary at the outset to emphasize the fundamental differences betwee 
industrial councils and trade boards. A joint industrial council is voluntary in it 
character and can only be brought into existence with the agreement of the organiz.- 
tions of employers and workpeople in the particular industry, and the council its”! 
is composed exclusively of persons nominated by the employers’ associations and 
trade-unions concerned. The industrial council is, moreover, within very wid: 
limits, able to determine its own functions, machinery, and methods of working. Its 
functions in almost all cases will probably cover a wide range and will be concerned 
with many matters other than wages. Its machinery and methods will be based 
upon past experience of the industry and the existing organization of both employers 
and employed. Industrial councils will, therefore, vary in structure and functions 
as can be seen from the provisional constitutions already submitted to the Ministry 
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of Labor. Financially they will be selt-supporting, and will receive no monetary aid 
from the Government. The Government proposes to recognize the industrial council 
in an industry as the representative organization to which it can refer. This was 
made clear in the minister of labor’s circular letter of October 20, 1917. in which it is 
suid that ‘‘the Government desire it to be understood that the councils will be 
recognized as the official standing consultative committees to the Government on all 
iuture questions affecting the industries which they represent, and that they will be 
the normal channel through which the opinion and experience of an industry will 
be sought on all questions in which the industry is concerned.”’ 

\ trade board, on the other hand, is a statutory body established by the minister of 
labor and constituted in accordance with regulations made by him in pursuance of 

Trade Boards Act; and its expenses, in so far as authorized by the minister of labor 
and sanctioned by the Treasury, are defrayed out of public money. The regulations 
may provide for the election of the representatives of employers and workers or for 
their nomination by the minister of labor, but in either case provision must be made 
for the due representation of home workers in trades in which a considerable propor- 
tion of home workers are engaged. On account of the comparative lack of organization 
in the trades to which the act at present applies, the method of nomination by the 
minister has proved in practice to be preferable to that of election, and in nearly all 
cases the representative members of trade boards are now nominated by the minister. 
The employers’ associations and trade-unions in the several trades are invited to sub- 
mit the names of candidates for the minister’s consideration, and full weight is attached 
to their recommendation, but where the trade organizations do not fully represent all 
sections of the trade, it is necessary to look outside them to find representatives of the 
different processes and districts affected. 

A further distinction between trade boards and industrial councils is, that while 
industrial councils are composed entirely of representatives of the employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade-unions in the industry, every trade board includes, in addition to 
the representative members, a small number (usually three) of ‘‘appointed members,”’ 
one of whom is appointed by the minister to act as chairman and one as deputy chair- 
man of the board. The appointed members are unconnected with the trade and are 
appointed by the minister as impartial persons. The primary function of a trade 
board is the determination of minimum rates of wages, and when the minimum rates 
of wages fixed by a trade board have been confirmed by the minister of labor, they 
are enforceable by criminal proceedings, and officers are appointed to secure their 
observance. The minimum rates thus become part of the law of the land, and are 
enforced in the same manner as, forexample, the provisions of the Factory Acts. The 
pirpose, structure, and functions of industrial councils and trade boards are therefore 
fundamentally different. Their respective areas of operation are also determined by 
different considerations. An industrial council will exercise direct influence only over 
the organizations represented upon it. It will comprise those employers’ associations 
with common interests and common problems; similarly its trade-union side will be 
composed of representatives of organizations whose interests are directly interde- 
pendent. An industrial council therefore is representative of organizations whose 
objects and interests, whilst not identical, are sufficiently interlocked to render 
common action desirable. The various organizations represent the interests of em- 
ployers and workers engaged in the production of a particular commodity or service 
(or an allied group of commodities or services). 

A trade board, on the other hand, is not based on existing organizations of employers 
and employed, but covers the whole of the trade for which it is established. As the 
minimum rates are enforceable by law, it is necessary that the boundaries of the trade 
should be precisely defined; this is done, within the limits prescribed by statute, by 
the regulations made by the minister of labor. Natural divisions of industry are, of 
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course, followed as far as possible, but in many cases the line of demarcation must neces 
sarily be somewhat arbitrary. In the case of industrial councils difficult demarcatioy 
problems also arise, but the considerations involved are somewhat different, as tho 
object is to determine whether the interests represented by given organizations ar: 
sufficiently allied to justify the cooperation of these organizations in one indust: 
council, 

4. The reports received from those who are engaged in assisting the formation 
joint industrial councils show that certain paragraphs in the second report of | 
committee on relations between employers and employed have caused some c 
fusion as to the character and scope of joint industrial councils and trade boa: 
respectively. It is essential to the future development of joint industrial coun: 
that their distinctive aim and character should be maintained. It is necessa 
therefore, to keep clearly in mind the respective functions of the joint indust 
council and the trade board, in considering the recommendations contained in { 
following paragraphs of the second report: 

“(a) Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, dealing with the division of joint industrial coun: 
into those that cover group A industries and those that cover group B industries 

“(b) Paragraph 7, dealing with district industrial councils in industries where no 
national council exists. 

“(c) Paragraphs 10, 13, 15, and 16, dealing with trade boards in relation to j 
industrial councils. 

“‘(d) Paragraphs 11 and 12, dealing with trade boards in industries which are not 
suitably organized for the establishment of a joint industrial council.’’ 

5. Distinction drawn between joint industrial councils in group A industries 
group B industries.—In paragraph 9 of the second report it is implied that the Mini 
of Labor would determine whether the standard of organization in any given indus‘ 
has reached such a stage as to justify the official recognition of a joint industrial council 
in that industry. It is clear, however, that it would be impossible for the ministry 
to discover any satisfactory basis for distinguishing between an industry which {alls 
into group A and one which falls into group B. It is admitted in paragraph 9 
the second report that no arbitrary standard of organization could be adopted, and it 
would be both invidious and impracticable for the Ministry of Labor, upon wh 
the responsibility would fall, to draw a distinction between A and B industries 
The only clear distinction is between industries which are sufficiently organized 
justify the formation of a joint industrial council and those which are not sufficiently 
organized. Individual cases must be judged on their merits after a consideratio: 
of the scope and effectiveness of the organization, the complexity of the industry, 
and the wishes of those concerned. , 

The experience already gained in connection with joint industrial councils indicates 
that it would be inadvisable in the case of industries in group B to adopt the proposal 
that “there should be appointed one or at most two official representatives to assist 
in the initiation of the council and continue after its establishment to act in an ai- 
visory capacity and serve as a link with the Government.’’ It is fundamenta! to 
the idea of a joint industrial council that it is a voluntary body set up by the industry 
itself, acting as an independent body and entirely free from all State control. Whilst 
the minister of labor would be willing to give every assistance to industrial councils, 
he would prefer that any suggestion of this kind should come from the industry rather 
than from the ministry. 

The main idea of the joint industrial council as a joint body representative of an 
industry and independent of State control has now become familiar and the intro- 
duction of a second type of joint industrial council for B industries would be likely 
to cause confusion and possibly to prejudice the future growth of joint industrial 
councils. 
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In view of these circumstances, therefore, it has been decided to adopt a single 
type of industrial council. 

6. District industrial councils.—Paragraph 7 of the second report suggests that ix 
certain industries in which a national council is not likely to be formed in the immedi- 
ate future, it might none the less be possible to form one or more ‘‘district’’ industrial 
councils. 

In certain cases the formation of joint bodies covering a limited area is probable. 
It would, however, avoid confusion if the term ‘‘district” were not part of the tit! 
of such councils, and if the use of it were confined to district councils in an industry 
where a national council exists. Independent local councils might well have a 
territorial designation instead. 

7. Trade boards in relation to joint industrial counctls—The distinction between 
trade boards and joint industrial councils has been set forth in paragraph 3 above. 
The question whether an industrial council should be formed for a given industry 
depends on the degree of organization achieved by the employers and workers in the 
industry, Whereas the question whether a trade board should be established depends 
primarily on the rates of wages prevailing in the industry or in any part of the indus- 
try. This distinction makes it clear that the question whether a trade board should 
or should not be set up by the minister of labor for a given industry, must be decided 
apart from the question whether a joint industrial council should or should not be 
recognized in that industry by the minister of labor. 

It follows from this that it is possible that both a joint industrial council and a trade 
board may be necessary within the same industry. 

In highly organized industries, the rates of wages prevailing will not, as a rule, be 
so low as to necessitate the establishment of a trade board. In some cases, however, 
a well-defined section of an otherwise well-organized industry or group of industries 
may be unorganized and ill-paid; in such a case it would clearly be desirable for a 
trade board to be established for the ill-paid section, while there should at the same 
time be an industrial council for the remaining sections, or even for the whole, of the 
industry or industrial group. 

In the case of other industries sufficiently organized to justify the establishment of 
an industrial council, the organizations represented on the council may nevertheless 
not be comprehensive enough to regulate wages effectively throughout the industry. 
In such cases a trade board for the whole industry may possibly be needed. 

Where a trade board covers either the whole or part of an industry covered by a 
joint industrial council, the relations between them may, in order to avoid any con- 
fusion or misunderstanding, be defined as follows: 

(1) Where Government departments wish to consult the industry, the joint industrial 
council, and not the trade board, will be recognized as the body to be consulted. 

(2) In order to make use of the experience of the trade board, the constitution of the 
the industrial council should be so drawn as to make full provision for consultation 
between the council and the trade board on matters referred to the former by a Gov- 
ernment department, and to allow of the representation of the trade board on any 
subcommittee of the council dealing with questions with which the trade board is 
concerned. 

(3) The joint industrial council clearly can not under any circumstances override 
the statutory powers conferred upon the trade board, and if the Government at any 
future time adopted the suggestion contained in section 21 of the first report that the 
sanction of law should be given on the application of an industrial council to agree- 
ments made by the council, such agreements could not be made binding on any part 


of a trade governed by a trade board, so far as the statutory powers of the trade board 
are concerned, 
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The minister of labor will not ordinarily set up a trade board to deal with an ind 
or branch of an industry, in which the majority of employers and workpeop! 
covered by wage agreements, but in which a minority, possibly in certain area 
outside the agreement. It would appear that the proposal in section 21 of th: 
report was specially designed to meet such cases. Experience has shown that | 
are great difficulties in the way of establishing a trade board for one area on! 
which an industry is carried on, without covering the whole of a trade, thoug! 
trade boards act allows of this procedure. 

8. Trade boards in industries which are not sufficiently organized for the establi 
of a joint industrial council.—Section 3 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909, provid: 
‘‘a trade board for any trade shall consider, as occasion requires, any matter 1 
to them by a secretary of state, the Board of Trade, or any other Government d 
ment, with reference to the industrial conditions of the trade, and shall make a 
upon the matter to the department by whom the question has been referred.”’ 

In the case of an industry in which a trade board has been established, | 
industrial council has not been formed, the trade board is the only body th: 
claim to be representative of the industry as a whole. 

It is already under a statutory obligation to consider questions referred to it by 
ernment department; and where there is a trade board but no industrial council 
industry it will be suggested to Government departments that they should « 
the trade board as occasion requires in the same manner as they would consult i 
trial councils. 

On the other hand, for the reasons which have been fully set out above, ind 
councils must be kept distinct from trade boards, and the latter, owing to thei 
stitution, can not be converted into the former. If an industry in which : 
board is established becomes sufficiently organized for the formation of an ind 
council, the council would have to be formed on quite different lines from th 
board, and the initiative should come, not from the trade board, which is a 
mainly nominated by the minister of labor, but from the organizations in the ind 
Hence it would not be desirable that trade boards should undertake the forn 
of schemes for industrial councils. 





INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION COUNCIL ORGANIZED IN GREAT! 
BRITAIN. 


The possibilities of the joint standing industrial council as a met! 
of solving some of the great labor questions upon which depends ' 
proper reconstruction of industry after the war are rapidly becon 
recognized. Interest in the creation of such councils from the p 
of view of the trade is evidenced by the formation in England o: 
Industrial Reconstruction Council. 

The Industrial Reconstruction Council is an unofficial propagan 
body established to preach the doctrine of self-government for in: 
try and the reconstruction of industry by the industry itself; 
complete organization of every trade, with every man in his un: 
and every employer in his association, and from the two an elec’ 
trade parliament in every trade with proper status and adequ 
powers, . 

At present the interest of the council is centered in the format! 
of joint industrial councils this being considered the first step towar 
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the goal in view. Through literature and newspaper propaganda, 
lectures, and other public meetings, the Industrial Reconstruction 
Council is attempting to spread the gospel of industrial councils and 
enlist the interest of employers’ associations and trade-unions. Its 
work has been recognized by the Government and it is working in 
close relation with various Government departments. 

The council had its origin in a notice which appeared in the 
press on October 10, 1917, signed by a large number of officers of 


trade associations and editors of trade papers and others interested 
in the movement for industrial self-government. This notice 


reads as follows: 


Cooperation between capital and labor is undoubtedly the most urgent industrial 
question of the day, and many agencies are at work with a view to the establishment 
of better relations between these two great forces of industry. 

An exceptional opportunity now occurs to take a practical step in this direction. 

For the duration of the war the Government is directly interested in every branch 
of trade and industry, and each department of State is in constant touch with manu- 
facturers, trade committees, and associations of all kinds. 

The practice of different departments varies considerably. Some set up ad hoc 
committees for their own purposes, others consult leading experts, others again have 
appointed joint committees of employers and employed. 

In our opinion these innumerable connections between the Government and the 
trades give an opening which may never occur again to establish the principle of 
cooperation between labor and capital upon a sure and sound foundation. 

Our suggestion is that the Government should adopt the uniform practice in all 
industrial and commercial matters of consulting only joint bodies representative of 
both employers and work people’s organizations. 

In this very simple way the Government has the power to bring about an active 
cooperation between labor and capital such as many interested parties have desired 
for some time past. 

In our view no industrial or commercial question ought to interest the Government 
unless it also interests both capital and labor. The union between capital and labor 
in the discussion of any matter which arose would materially strengthen the position 
of a trade against unnecessary restrictions, and on the other hand any orders made by 
the Government on the joint advice of both parties would be more likely to find 
general acceptance. 

Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. There must be many hundreds of 
trade committees in negotiation with difierent Government departments at the 
moment, and each case represents an ideal opportunity for practical cooperation 
between employers and employed. The effect of such a union on these committees 
should be to spread a different spirit throughout the industrial world. 

The opposition to our proposal will probably come chiefly from employers who have 
not grasped the full significance of the new spirit in industry. As a matter of fact, 
employers no less than employed have a great deal to gain from such an arrangement. 
Their position in relation to the Government would be immensely strengthened by 
the cooperation of labor in matters which many of them have hitherto regarded as 
outside the scope of joint action. 

The opportunity for the course which we suggest will pass with the war, as the rela. 
tions between the Government and trade are then expected to become less intimate. 
We therefore press for the immediate acceptance of the following principle: 
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That any commercial or industrial matter ought not to interest the Governmen: 
unless it interests both labor and capital, and the consequent adoption of the followin 
policy: 

That the Government will undertake to obtain and, wherever possible, acco; 
advice on these matters from bodies equally representative of both labor and capi: 














STATUS OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES IN GREAT BRITAIN UNDER T: 
MILITARY SERVICE ACTS, 1916. 





A report made to the House of Commons, June 19, 1918, by t! 
Minister of National Service shows the effect of the war upon t! 
civil staff employed by Government departments in Great Britai: 
The report was made before the Military Service Act (No. 2) of 1918 
became effective. It covers practically all persons in direct and con- 
tinuous employment of any Government department and those 
employed by admiralty dockyards and outstations, technical office: 
etc., engaged on war production. 

The total number of employees on August 1, 1914, is reported as 
227,276, of which 36,272, approximately 15 per cent, were women 
The number reported as being employed on January 1, 1918, was 
279,159, of whom 143,907, or 51.5 per cent, were women. This is an 
increase of 296.7 per cent in the number of women employed. On 
January 1, 1918, there were 9,125 males under 31 years of age employed. 

The post office department, which on August 1, 1914, employed 
144,500 men and 32,000 women, at the time of the report employe: 
78,009 men, a decrease of 46 per cent, and 79,000 women, an increase 
of 146.9 per cent. During the period 73,000 men were released for 
war service. 

Of the total number of men now employed, including of course 
the technical officers referred to above, less than 2 per cent are men 
under 31 years of age fit for general service. 

The following condensed table shows the status of civil employees 
(on Jan. 1, 1918) and the number of men and women employed on 
August 1, 1914, by departments, considered on the basis of number 
employees, 


























1 Great Britain. Ministry of National Service. Civil Staff Employed by Government Departme: 
London, 1913. 6 pp. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN GOVERNMENT DE- 
PARTMENTS, GREAT BRITAIN, ON JAN, 1, 1918, AS COMPARED WITH AUG. 1, 1914, AND 
NUMBER OF MEN RELEASED FOR SERVICE. 











Number of males Number of fe- Num- | Num- | Num- 
employed. males employed. ber of ber of ber re- 
men boys | leased 
over | under for 
mili- | mili- mili- 
tary | tary tary 





ae ees Per cent 
| of 


de- . 
a 
Aug. 1, | At pres-| crease. | Aug. 1, INCTeAase, | 


Department. 
At pres- 


1914, ent,! 1914, ent,! ageem-|ageem- serv- 
ployed.| ployed.) ice.? 














Admiralty (Headquar- 
ters) 4,963 | 3149.0 ¢ ' | 4,084. 736 39 
Board of Customs...... 7, 724 71 5 413 ; 638. 3’g92 | ‘oa 
Ministry of Food, includ- 
ing Royal Commis- 
sion on Sugar Supply. (4) 1, 053 
Board of Inland Rey- 








nu 9, 030 hie 
Ministry of Labor 3, 209 2, 239 
Ministry of Munitions... (4) 6, 756 
Ministry of National 
ServiC . ...2-------eee (4) 5, 363 | 
Ministry of Pensions.... (4) 301 
Post Office 144,500 | 78,009 | 32, | 79,000 | 146. ¢ 
Board of Trade 2,614} 3,049) 216.6 1,842 | 12, 180.0 
War Office eoccccee| 1,445 4, 932 | 3 241.3 5 9,665 | 6,095.5 | 








Allothers...cecsccscess.| 19,306] 17,145} 11.2] 2,715! 11,961 340.6 | 10,57 




















191,004 | 135, 252 | 29.1 } 36,272 | 143, 907 296.7 | 73,983 | 8,77 
| | | | 





1 It is inferred from the report that this refers to Jan. 1, 1918, 
ice military service acts, 1916. 
¢ Department formed since the outbreak of war. 

As already noted the number of women employed in the service 
as a whole increased approximately 300 per cent. In the depart- 
ments organized during the War women employees far exceed the 
number of men employed. For the entire service the number of 
women employed is 6.4 per cent greater than the number of men. 

Many of the older departments have been compelled to expand to 
meet special conditions. The post office is an exception. In this 
department the number of employees decreased in number from 
176,500 on August 1, 1914, to 157,009 on January 1, 1918. During 
this period the number of women employees was increased by 47,000. 








PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED AND FOR VOCA. 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 













ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE DISABLED SOLDIER PROBLEM WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO CANADA. 
















A. GADSBY. 





BY MRS. M, 








From the point of view of the State the basic reason for the 
habilitation of disabled soldiers is economic. Every man who ix a 
productive unit is an asset to the State. One hundred per cent o(li- 
ciency for the man is the goal most desirable from the point of ) 
of both the man and the State. Physical rehabilitation and reed 
tion are decisive factors in the disabled man’s equipment to 1 
life as ‘affected by his disability, but it is his final placement in 
most suitable job which determines the use of that equipment 
to a considerable degree his economic success. 

Before describing in detail Canadian placement methods, it m: 
helpful to summarize briefly some of the factors which influence ‘/1o 
economic success of the disabled man. 

1. Changes in the industrial world have taken place so ra; 
since the beginning of the War that conditions which the soldier 
upon his enlistment are almost certain to be found to be changed 
upon his return to civilian life. Therefore, in order to choose fo 
disabled men occupations which will endure in the future, it is nec- 
essary that the economic situation both before and since the ouit- 
break of the War and the future stability of industry be understood. 
Such knowledge must also be localized. This is the aspect of 
returned soldier problem which has been least successfully han 
in all the belligerent countries. 

2. After a man has been trained in the occupation in which he can 


























be most efficient, in the light of his previous training, education, sid 
experience, his disability, and his aptitudes, there is still to be « 
sidered the employer, the job, and the fellow workman. The man 






must have the cooperation of his comrades and the interest of! 
employer; he must keep up standards of labor which are commen- 
surate with the public interest. 

3. Disabled men must be placed in occupations in which the 
earn a living. The dearth of man power in the country deman:- 3 
supply of certain kinds of workers, but disabled men must be trainc| 
not only in trades which meet the present need but also in traces 
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in which they can hold their own after public sentiment has ceased 
to demand their indulgence and they are forced to compete on equal 
terms with the able-bodied. 

4. The geographic location of the job must be considered. A man 
whose home ard associations are in one district is often unwilling 
to move to another community if employment is obtainable in his 
home district. A detailed knowledge of the employment situation 
in each district is therefore necessary. 

5. Length and type of training must be cons'dered. Just enough 
traiing to get a man a job under present abnormal conditions is not 
sufficient. His equipment for the job must be such as will gain the 
cooperation of his employer, his fellow workers, and organized labor. 
Care must also be taken that the training given is not for trades or 
processes too highly specialized. This would limit the interest of the 
work and the number of concerns where jobs are available, and would 
place a man already handicapped by his disability more or less at 
the mercy of a few employers. 

6. Under the workmen’s compensation acts the employment of 
disabled men constitutes an increased risk to the employer not only 
on account of the increased liability of the man himself to injury, 
but on account of the greater risk to other employees and to the 
equipment of the plant. Until definite steps are taken to protect 
the employer from this extrahazardous risk, discrimination against 
disabled men will continue and they will be still further handicapped 
in the’r search for jobs. 

Canada has prepared for such difficulties of readjustment by the 
creation of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission, and the provincial 
soldiers’ aid commissions. 

The Invalided Soldiers’ Commission, formerly the vocational] 
branch of the Military Hospitals Commission, is a branch of the new 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment, which was created 
in February, 1918. Tiie commission is charged with the vocational 
education and other requisite training for civil life and the employ- 
ment of disabled officers and men discharged from the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces. 

The provincial soldiers’ aid commissions were set up in 1915 by 
the provincial governments, at the behest of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, to deal with the question of employment of returned men. 





INDUSTRIAL SURVEY AND EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE INVALIDED SOLDIERS’ 
COMMISSION. 









The Invalided Soldiers’ Commission attempted to utilize technical 
school courses for the reeducation of disabled men, but the number 
of courses available was limited to a few trades and occupations and 
resulted in the training of too many men in those trades. It was there- 
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fore considered advisable to increase the training facilities by placine 
the men in the industries themselves for a part of their training, ai 
the same time bridging over the awkward gap between training ani 
actual working conditions, which has been found to be particularly 
precarious for returned men. This course necessitated an intensive 
survey of the industry, not only to determine the number of vacancies, 
but to determine possible further openings in the trades which woul: 
be suitable for handicapped men. Technical schools are now used 
largely for preliminary training to familiarize the man with tools, 
etc. After 3 to 5 months of such training men are placed in shops 
and complete their training in the environment in which they wil! 
work. This plan has helped to solve the question of employment 
of reeducated men. They are usually absorbed by the industry in 
which they are trained. In some localities men have been placed 
with firms and concurrently with this experience they receive par‘ 
time or night class instruction. In Calgary, Alberta, 8-month 
courses have been introduced in which the first 6 months is spent 
half in school and half in industry and the last two months entirely 
in the shop. 

Placing men in industry necessitates: (1) Discrimination in the 
selection of firms to which the men are assigned to insure the carefu! 
training of the men. (2) Specific arrangement with each firm as to thie 
training to be received and the degree of efficiency to be attained 
before the completion of the course. (3) Proper supervision of the 
men under training to see that they are carrying out their part of the 
contract. (4) Arrangements with the trade organization, in case 
he is being trained in a trade which is organized, which will insure 
each man’s welcome into the trade by his fellow emp! >yees. (5) 
Supervision in order to maintain standards commensurate with public 
safety and the efficiency and welfare of each man, in case he is placed 
in a trade which is not organized. (6) Supervision of the general 
working conditions in the factory in which the man is finally ab- 
sorbed. The majority of Canadian authorities have realized these 
necessities and the industrial surveys have proved a successful 
instrument in helping to bring about desirable results. 

The officers making the surveys are for the most part returned men 
with technical education and a knowledge of industry. The policy 
of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission is to employ returned men so 
far as possible particularly in those positions which necessitate direct 
contact with the men. It is considered that returned men are best 
able to understand the difficulties of the disabled man and to meet 
him on his own ground. The training of these surveyors included 
visits to hospitals and convalescent homes to familiarize them with 
the disabilities and the handicaps of the men. They then made them- 
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selves thoroughly conversant with the equipment, courses of study 
and methods of instruction of the reeducation schools. Several 
model surveys were first made under the direction of trained survey 
officers at Ottawa, and the first surveys made in the Provinces were 
made under the personal supervision of the head surveyor. It was 
found that short intensive surveys of the occupations or processes 
which can be done by disabled men were best adapted to the purpose 
at hand. 

The initial contact with the industry is made with the general 
manager, whom the surveyor visits and to whom he explains the 
purpose of the work and the policy of the Invalided Soldiers’ Com- 
mission in placing the employer under no financial obligation, asking 
only that the man receive thorough training in return for his services. 
In 90 per cent of the cases no difficulty has been met on the part of 
employers. The surveyor is usually introduced to the works super- 
intendent who takes him over the plant, explaining operations. A 
survey is made of each department and a complete list of processes 
involved in each occupation, with a detailed description of the physical 
demand of each, the training and experience necessary, the disability 
which each occupation would permit, and the number of men who 
could be placed. The following forms serve as a practical guide for 
the surveying officer. 

SHEET A, 


o6ecensescooosvcosss MDs see 
Minrrary Hosprrats ComMMIssION. 
VOCATIONAL BRANCH, 22 VITTORIA STREET, OTTAWA. 
Industrial survey for determining the openings for training disabled soldier 
industries." 


City “eee 8 ee @ © eeneeeneeee 


Firm name 


Manufacturing 

General manager 

et eee ee oe a sp eecndhtndébenoecctecedonssbth 
Superintendent 








Pepartment. | Section sh 








Vocational officer. “In vestigator. 
Easiest way to reach factory............. PoPrrTrTT TTT Tritt 
M H.C. Form 150. 





1 Separate forms are made out for each occupation. 
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SHEET B. 
Division of labor. Nature of job. Classification of grades in various divisio: 
labor and permanency of employment taken from the pay roll and informat 
obtained from the chief officers of the concern. 


i i Vis cbubeseRbe en coed se cos PUNE dissect dccccccscccenes 
Number employed..... pbditibebdies suis deh. Disabled workers................. 
Rate per. day oF BoUr.....cccocccccccce en ee 
First class. .........+- Sbidemasedensehens OE ME. 5 Ra cediessacoaccepes:- 
Nature of job...... ee Se er MddbdenscdetubdaehheWadibteonensd na'ce 
SE SU asnbesebaeccceecssendeccce cs SII od 54 okt Cee vec «cee 
SShes Sabi tegdcs evibes Uaw ds eb Weawd leds COE UNIO, Vise cece siticcicce. 
I i RRS A LS bs aivinin sald seem ecb ed olidie sb binalee de Gk base ee 
EEE EE ED, CON OE 
EP TE, POET PTE ES ae eS Ger a ee 
ns ae heh sb abeenn sha Canes <e0rues Wenso es oecceéceccccs. 
ae ce ck wbe bre tnéeshwadecenesseecdccvace: 
ey SUED EIN. DEER kc kc ckusecwceccd Sucebabsecescccicesesece. 
Education given in school..........ccccccccccccces hip tite Sibee, tind we 0 « 
Equipment for school........... a a ee or ae 
Po any TT Investigator. 


M. H. C. Form 151. 
SHEET C. J 


Miuirary Hospirats COMMISSION, 


VOCATIONAL BRANCH, 22 VITTORIA STREET, OTTAWA. 











‘ rw < llaec 

iy rany of Could do this work having— 
a a cn niase kasd en Gee ee bkbancwes sceesenedesodse 
ee 2. bigness nes ebbaeaees ee seeedeesetceeseeosece “e 
eee. Cree lo. Ge ed ebduduahbueceaWemset sense Concdhbeckseccoséiscdbeee seq 
Te eee Ee Se tt slitnmsiioeseanee EE Ra I Ss 2 EIEINT Eee per ee tae oe 
Dts) Sine ee here hien ther abketnetneees eaneeée nie tithe nse Shek thea hGwkdeeuis sane ahee ks 
ee oe a aad ine iess UCSAbed bss babe scbine cQectindédgstede dyad WEbé cietnbée dees: 
a ed ce ee ceedab lee stews ced owt Ddicwas criddeSPeebdcsteddccs: 
eee dbeusdasenccsensees cat al ale li se 2 ES ee ee eee 
oe ee i nek cR cine nhs sdedbe bbewebshaddencdbsbibesedeccedccecs< 
i Pee Se ee et sccm Cee saben sebedsemendbsenessecdoesanccece 
nC he) fe ae ea in Cains ob cee ee bibs 60 nth agence cdedasnrs tele BOS 2 ATS S ES 
eee 4 ti  eninkd pebeinbhadesuuees sckwstednakeseadde i ekb Hicec occWbsine se eeesee- 
ee eh ee et Le ee Rene en tai ap ebagesecnenensasyachpoe 
i i ih Se eee. ee Bcldecnmanecedbcokne dhbebbalookosse Sadieivaiae ae a eee tee 
elie se eee bien One dhe Mah ehese eh aeahOtns erndertasedeoiecs oe ree 
er eR Ree ka Tt a saad Gecddoneccecebsctdcatodshacde hoe cee neeeadeeebesoe 
I oe ee ee oa SR eS ts cw bose bid ees Ce ee deb dans dabiSeetbbsdeotEdbsiccoss Miwa 











M. H.C. Form 152. 
From these forms the report is written in detail. The data 
carefully indexed and tabulated. This information is very help 
to the disabled soldiers’ training board in deciding whether or no‘ 
disabled man should be advised to take training in the occupati 
he has chosen, and is essential for the placement officer in finding 
the job when the retrained man is ready for industry. : 
Each Province makes its own surveys and sends copies of them to 9 
Ottawa. In Toronto along, since the first of the present year, over § 
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100 representative industrial plants have been surveyed, including 
some of the largest in Canada. The aim is to make a complete 
survey of industry throughout the Dominion, such information being 
considered invaluable as a preparation for demobilization. 

The system of putting men out in the factory for a part of their 
training involves the finding of a definite position by the industry 
for the man in that industry, and it has come about that the survey 
officer, or, in the larger centers, a special officer appointed for the pur- 
pose acts as replacement officer for reeducation cases. A list is 
kept of the firms surveyed and the kind of men they will take. When 
a disabled man is ready to complete his course in industry, a suitable 
firm is interviewed by the placement officer and asked to take him. 
The man is sent with a letter or personally conducted by the place- 
ment officer to the firm desiring his services. For the remainder of 
his training course he receives the regular pay and allowances 
eranted by the State through the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission ! 
and the employer is under no obligation to pay him. If at the end 
of the course which has been planned, the report is that the man 
needs more training, he usually gets it. It was said that often men 
cht 
months’ training it is unwise to limit the courses to any definite 
period. In most cases men so placed are absorbed by the shop. 

Realizing the restlessness of the returned men and the difficulty 
with which they become readjusted to industrial life, the commission 
has arranged that the return to industry be gradual. In reeducation 
schools men work from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 5 p. m., if their strength 
permits. The number of hours is gradually lengthened until they are 
ready to complete their training in industry, when they are required 
to work the hours usual in the trade, if able; otherwise special arrange- 
ments are made with the employer. 

A weekly report of men placed is sent to Ottawa from each vo- 
cational branch office of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. This 
report includes data concerning the course each man is taking, the 
firm with which he is placed, the kind of work he will be required to 
do, the wages he is to receive, and whether the placement is proba- 
tionary or permanent. 

Twenty per cent of the returned men are cases for reeducation. 
Of this number 10 per cent are able, with training, to return to their 
previous jobs; the other 10 per cent are trained for new occupations. 
The statement was made in Winnipeg that 60 per cent of the men get 
their own jobs, and that it is almost entirely the men without previous 


are progressing so well in their courses at the end of six or ei 








1 Men undergoing training receive an allowance equal to the amount of the regular total disabilify pension. 
For a single man the allowance is $50 per month. If subsistence is given by the Invalided Soldiers’ Com- 
mission a deduction of $30 per monthis made. Allowance for married men is $38 per month and $35 to the 
wife... Seven dollars extra is allowed for the first child and additional graded allowance for each additionl 
child. Upoa his satisfactory completion of the course each man is given one month's pay as a bonus. 
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education who are placed by the commission. In that city from 
January to June of the present year, 171 men were placed in industry 
by the vocational branch of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. In 
Toronto from January 1 to May 30, 1918, over 200 men were placed 
by the survey department for training directly in the factory or shop 
and over 30 were taking half time in the industry and half time in the 
commission’s classes at Toronto University. Twelve were graduated 
within that time, 8 of the 12 were absorbed by the industry in « hich 
they were trained, 3 were placed to advantage by the men who traine« 
them. The twelfth man found indoor work too confining and was 
profitably employed as motor truck driver. 

It. is also the duty of the placement officer to visit the man while he 
is finishing his course in the shop. In many of the centers this is 
done once a week. The officer notes the sanitary conditions under 
which the man is working, the suitability of the work for a man so 
disabled, and determines whether or not he is being properly trained. 
He observes the relation of the man to the other workmen, finds out 
whether or not. the man is satisfied and makes any adjustments 
necessary. The foreman is interviewed and the man’s regularity of 
attendance and progress, and his chances of success in the trade are 
ascertained. The placement officer sees that the relation between 
the foreman and the man being trained is a cordial one and that 
the man is being fairly treated, but not pampered. 

In case the work is unsuitable, it is sometimes necessary to transfer 
the man to another course, or to another shop. In Toronto, 15 per 
cent at most change their courses. After the course has been com- 
pleted and the men have been absorbed, they are occasionally visited 
and any troubles that have arisen adjusted, if possible. A ‘follow 
up record”’ of each reeducation case is sent each month to Ottawa 
until the man is definitely settled in a position. 

In case the man is ill during the time he is undergoing training in the 
factory, he must report that fact to the commission and a doctor is 
sent him free of cost. The commission notifies the firm of the 
reason for the man’s absence. In case he is absent without reason 
his pay for that time is withheld and allowances to his family for th 
period are stopped. 

The plan is to appoint a trained nurse and industrial service worke) 
in connection with this work, to look after the man’s home conditions 
and to see that his home influences do not retard his progress. 


SOLDIERS’ AID COMMISSIONS. 


The general question of employment in Canada has been treated 
as a provincial matter, and provincial commissions known as Returned 
Soldiers’ Commissions have been set up in each of the Provinces to 
supervise the employment of returned men. The employment 
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organization of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission previously de- 
scribed deals with the employment of reeducated men. The system 
of putting men out into factories for a portion of their training 
involves the finding of a definite position by the industry for the 
man in that industry, and the vocational officer or the survey officer 
of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission therefore acts as replacement 
officer for reeducation cases. This arrangement leaves to the Sol- 
diers’ Aid Commission the duty of finding jobs for men who are not 
eligible under the provisions of the law for reeducation.t As it 
actually works out, however, some of the men who are eligible for 
reeducation refuse the privilege and it therefore falls to the soldiers’ 
aid commissions to find jobs for some disabled men also. 

The soldiers’ aid commissions were appointed on the advice of 
Ottawa, but no plan for their development was set forth by the 
Dominion Government, and Ottawa in no way controls the policy 
of the commissions. In consequence, the commissions have devel- 
oped differently in the several Provinces. In Ontario, for example, 
the soldiers’ aid commission has supervision of the provincial tech- 
nical schools, in which some of the reeducation work is being carried 
on. This arrangement complicates the work somewhat. 

Reports of the men on the Soldiers’ Aid Commission records and 
of their disposal are sent to Ottawa each month. Following is the 
report of the Manitoba Returned Soldiers’ Commission for the month 
of May, 1918: 


MANIToBA RETURNED So.prers’ ComMMISSION, 


teport to May 30, 1918. 
MEN ON PROVINCIAL SECRETARY'S RECORDS. 


A. C. E. F. men returned from overseas: 

teturned to Canada medically unfit.......ccccccccccccccccccccccces 5, 650 
I, EE 
. Recalled for duty (civil, i. e., munitions, farming, etc.).............. ...... 
. Compassionate grounds to complete studies, bandsmen, and no record. ...... 
I Oe SO end ekieneecddedcesenadeces cosedececescébcee ccceus 


~ 
~ 


wo er 


ot 


Us WE i tecdblrcdueedscs dees 6 codes sccacesedcccccsce 
B. Sundry overseas men, reservists, eximperials, naval ratings, etc.......... 
ee 


Que 


' This does not mean that the 80 per cent of the returned men who are not eligible for reeducation are all 
placed by these commissions. Some of the men find their own jobs, and some are placed by other agencies 
The actual placement problem of these commissions, however, is greater than that of the Invalided 
Soldiers’ Commission. : 
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DISPOSAL OF ABOVE MEN, 


A. At convalescent homes and hospitals under department of militia and 


defense: 
rs rh on nc eeeccbenccdenwenwcccccece ( 
ee Lk seals csc Ubeeeenteocadcbdccddoskicccoee 
3. Diverted to other Provinces for treatment............. 0. cee eee eee eee 
Total undischarged undergoing treatment........................ 


B. Discharged men at convalescent homes. sanatoria, ete., under Invalided 


Soldiers’ Commission: 








EE EE Ee Sr ee ee ee 
I dn eee whee. 
3. Diverted to other Provinces for treatment............... 2c eee cece < 
C.. Returned to civil employment: 
CNG JL uSc oe cous sunscicvcuccccocecececncee ce 
NNN Se hres. oldies Olu sociWaedelececccccecne 2 | 
Included in above are— 
Men who have returned to positions with former employers........ 261 
Men who have returned to own business, etc................- ccc cee 3 
264 
Employed by Federal Government— 
is. scion Ce eeh ees a 68h sen 24000 206400000008 28 
BP PEE, cnncocnegecncovectesccccccdaccauscccccpesesepes 163 
191 
Employed by provincial government— 
Former positions........ DUE Sri tard ick ecehitteds iin dtain a wis «66 é.00 18 
New positions...... Pie hi Js senebaeewbhes cectéuesek cet 49 
67 
D. Returned overseas men still on military-duty ...................... 707 
E. Applications from discharged men for work not yet filled ......... oe 14 
F. Discharged men taking reeducation courses. ........----.-...eeee0. 417 
G. Discharged men who have not yet applied for assistance........... a 2 


REMARKS. 


Local employment committees of the soldiers’ aid commissio1 
have been appointed throughout the Provinces. In Ontario such 
committee exists in practically every district from which 10 m: 
have enlisted. There are now 133 branch offices in that Provin: 
These local committees draw up their own constitutions and appoi 
their own officers, but they are responsible to the central office of | 
provincial commission to which they report each month. A bran: 
inspector is appointed for each military district in the Province 
These provincial commissions depend very largely upon voluntar) 
assistance. In Manitoba, for example, there are 301 branch ofiices 
and there is but one paid officer outside the main office at Winnipeg 
This fact coupled with the lack of funds handicaps the work of these 


committees considerably. 
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The method of procedure of the soldiers’ aid commissions in finding 
‘obs for returned men differs somewhat from that of the Invalided 
Soldiers’ Commission. In Ontario the members of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association were circularized and asked to state the 
name, salary, and occupation of men who had enlisted from their 
establishments and whether or not such men would be reinstated 
either in their previous employment or another upon their return. 
‘here are now on file in the Ontario employment office of the soldiers’ 
aid commission records of practically all employers of labor in the 
Province who have lost men through enlistment, stating that they 
are willing to take back such men in their employment. 

Each provincial office makes its own surveys through what is called 
an ‘‘outside service.” In the city of Toronto there are two outside 
service workers who each day visit employers in a given area and 
report the number of men employed, the processes involved in the 
industry, the number of jobs available, the conditions in the factory, 
ete. The plan is to eventually analyze all the jobs in the district. 
This information is not written up in survey form but is indexed by 
trade. Under the heading ‘‘Gas fitters,” for example, there is listed 
information concerning establishments employing men for such work. 
This information includes the name and address of the employer, 
his telephone number, the nam. of the employment manager, the 
wages paid, and the conditions of employment. This list is used for 
locating jobs for applicants. Another file is kept which lists the men 
returned by trade and by disability. Here also is filed information 
as to the prewar occupation and prewar wage of each man. 

An attempt is made immediately to place every man who makes 
application at the office. After he is placed members of the visiting 
staff call upon him from time to time and aid him in making any 
adjustments necessary to his suitable placement. It is often the 
case that several jobs are found for the same man before he is satis- 
factorily placed. A spirit of restlessness seems to be characteristic 
of the returned man and many employers complain that they are 
“no good.” It is easy perhaps to overlook the fact that it has taken a 
year to train a man to become a soldier and it is to be expected that 
it will take a few months to reaccustom him to civilian life. Because 
of thei: better understanding of this attitude of mind, the soldiers’ 
aid commissions are also using returned men so far as possible for the 
survey and placement work. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS OF THE SOLDIERS’ AID COMMISSIONS. 

The soldiers’ aid commissions do a great deal of relief work among 
the soldiers’ families. Because of their close contact with the men 
they are often able to adjust grievances which the soldier or his family 
may have becaus: of delayed pensions or allowances, thus preventing 
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a great deal of dissatisfaction and unrest. In Ontario references 
casualties or anything affecting the soldier or his family are clip 
from the papers each day and a member of the visiting staff of 
soldiers’ aid commission calls upon the family to offer any assista 
possible. 

These commissions and their local committees are informed { 
the point of debarkation of the intended arrival of each discha: 
man, and it is through them that the friends of returned men 
informed of their arrival. Upon a man’s arrival in the Province 
is sent a letter of welcome and a form to fill out in case he des 
employment or aid of any sort-from the soldiers’ aid commission. 

It is obvious that a duplication of work resulted in the placen 
and survey work of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission and the - 
diers’ aid commissions. Both were surveying the same estab! 
ments, and in a few cases both found jobs for the same man. 1 
duplication has been the subject of two conferences at Ottawa : 
plans for closer cooperation have been made. Under the pres 
arrangements, when a man enters upon a course of reeducation 
district vocational office of the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission not 
the secretary of the provincial soldiers’ aid commission of the 
and states the length of the course. One month before the co 
is completed the district vocational office will notify the secretar 
the soldiers’ aid commission (the local provincial commiss) 
whether or not the district vocational office has a position fo: 
man. If he has a position in view, he will name it. If no posi 
is in sight, the secretary of the soldiers’ aid commission will endea 
to place the man. 

The principal criticism of the provincial soldiers’ aid commissi 
seems to be that they do not fit men, that their object is to find t! 
jobs regardless of their suitability. It must be remembered, h: 
ever, that these commissions are very badly handicapped by lac! 
funds and an adequate force to accomplish their colossal task. | 
place many more men than the other agencies doing the same v 
and are largely dependent upon voluntary assistance. 


OTHER AGENCIES PLACING RETURNED MEN. 


There are also other agencies which are placing returned m 
The Great War Veterans’ Association, an enthusiastic and grow 
organization of the veterans of the present war, is actively engaged 
placement work. In some localities they say that they feel t! 


this placement work should be done entirely by returned soldic: 


since the men in these associations would better understand | 


psychology of the returned man. In Alberta overlapping on tli! 
account is obviated because the secretary of the soldiers’ aid commis- 
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sion is also secretary of the Great War Veterans’ Association for that 
Province. 

The regular provincial employment offices, set up to deal with 
civilian employment, are placing soldiers who apply to them for jobs. 
These agencies were purely provincial and in no way coordinated 
until the recent passage of the Dominion Employment Offices Coordi- 
nationAct. This act authorizes and empowers the minister of labor— 

:) To aid and encourage the organization and coordination of employment offices 
and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

») To establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information 
between employment offices concerning the transfer of labor and other matters; 

c) To compile and distribute information received from employment offices and 
from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 

The act also provides for the appropriation of the Dominion 
money to the extent of $100,000 for the fiscal year 1919 and 
$150,000 for each succeeding fiscal year, this money to be allotted 
“in the proportion which their expenditure for the maintenance of 
employment offices bears to the total of the expenditures of all the 
Provinces for such purposes, but in no case shall the allotment to 
any Province exceed one-half the amount expended for the main- 
tenance of employment offices by such Province.’’ What effect this 
act will have upon the existing employment situation in Canada is 
hard to determine. It will be incumbent upon the Provinces them- 
selves to decide whether or not advantage will be taken of it. 

The Khaki Club, an organization which has sprung up in eastern 
Canada since the war, is doing free of charge to the soldiers a work 
similar to that which is being done by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and includes an employment office in its functions. 

Placement work is comparatively simple now, when the public is 
still stirred by the patriotism of these men and the demand for labor 
is acute, but demobilization will give the problem a graver aspect, 
and it is felt that there must be a central organization to deal with it. 

The new employment act, the feeling of the war veterans that they 
should do the work for themselves, the growing political power of 
these veterans, and the several organizations already at work on the 
replacement of returned men make the situation a very complicated 
one. 

The Province of Alberta has formulated an interesting plan for 
dealing with the problem of demobilization. In brief, the plan is to 
organize a central office with three branches: (1) Placement of re- 
educated men; (2) placement of men returned to prewar occupations; 
(3) civilians. The man in charge of placement of reeducated men is 
to be assigned from the vocational office and is to keep in close touch 
with the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. 
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THE TRADE-UNIONS. 


As to the matter of cooperation with organized labor some d 
culty seems to have been met owing to the fact that the Invali 
Soldiers’ Commission has no definite policy with regard to gai 
the cooperation of labor organizations. 

<“mployers have to be circularized and visited, and they are coo, 
ating, not only because of their need for workers but also becaus: 
their interest in the work. 

No attempt seems to have been made in some of the eastern P 
inces to obtain the cooperation of any of the unions as orga: 
tions. The unions seem willing to cooperate, however, and in s\ 
of the western Provinces a very good feeling exists between 
unions and the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. In Manitoba 
practice is to consult the union in case a man is to be trained in an 
organized trade and when his training is over he is absorbed by 
organization. Here also members of the unions sit on the Disa! 
Soldiers’ Training Board and assist the returned man in his choice of 
a vocation. Fe 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACTS. 


csi 


SENS 


Satie Ar 


Difficulty has already been met in placing disabled men, because of 
the workmen’s compensation acts. From the accident compensation J 
standpoint injuries sustained by physically defective workmen a 
more serious than similar injuries sustained by normal work: 
and the accident or insurance costs to employers are increased. (© 
of the Canadian railway systems refuses to take men after t! 
training is complete until steps have been taken to protect the J 
employer in case of second injury. A commission at Ottawa 


Sea 


been at work on the problem of insurance risk and has made a re} a 

* -« ‘ . ° > Weg 

to the Dominion Government. It is expected that action will soon & 

be taken to improve the existing situation. “4 
OUTPUT AND WAGES. 

There is no statistical data available as to the effect of theempl.- 


ment of disabled men on output. It is generally felt that in n 
cases if a returned man is trained in a suitable occupation he 
be able to compete on equal terms with the able bodied. 

Retrained men are in practically every case receiving wages hiv! 
than their prewar wages. Just how far the present abnormal dem: 
for labor and the choicé of occupation affect wages it is difficult 
determine. Both the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission and the }: 
vincial soldiers’ aid commissions are taking care that returned mn 
receive the wages standard in the trade. 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST EMPLOYMENT OF WAR CRIPPLES. 


Under the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act the training and 
reemployment of disabled soldiers and sailors becomes the duty of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. One of the principal 
problems confronting the board is that of securing employment for 
these men under fair and reasonable conditions. For the purpose of 
securing information and suggestions regarding these problems, an 
informal conference of the Federal board with representatives of State 
compensation commissions and casualty insurance companies was held 
in Washington, D. C., July 26, 1918. The discussion, however, was 
not limited to military cripples. Particular emphasis was laid upon 
the desirability of including the industrially disabled in whatever 
replacement system was finally adopted for disabled soldiers. In 
other words, the military rehabilitation hospitals, vocational training 
schools, and so on, should be established with the view of extending 
their activities into the industrial field and to be utilized for indus- 
trial purposes after the war. 

The main discussion centered about the question of discrimination 
against the employment of handicapped men—to what extent this 
discrimination was due to the extrahazardous character of crippled 
men and by what methods such discrimination could be best pre- 
vented. It was freely admitted, and a recent investigation of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics! substantiated the fact, 
that the present industrial handicap of disabled men is a serious 
problem. In normal times many employers refuse to employ even 
their own industrial cripples, and few will employ such men if injured 
in other establishments. The very fact that men are crippled, irre- 
spective of their worth or ability, closes the door of opportunity 
against them. At present, however, because of patriotic sentiments 
and scarcity of labor, replacement of handicapped men will not be 
difficult. But the future welfare of our military and industrial crip- 
ples should not be dependent upon such uncertain factors as pa- 
triotism and labor supply. 

While there was substantial agreement in the conference that the 
employment of handicapped men affected adversely the plant output 
and processes of production, there was a wide divergence of opinion 
as to the extent such men increased the accident hazard either to 
themselves or to their fellow employees. No statistical evidence was 
presented in substantiation of either point. From the accident com- 
pensation standpoint, however, injuries sustained by physically de- 
fective workmen are more serious than similar injuries sustained by 
normal workers and the accident or insurance costs to employers or 


‘See article on ‘‘What becomes of men crippled in industry,” in MONTHLY Labor Review for July, 
1918, pp. 32-49. 
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insurance carriers would be increased.t. The number of such ac 
dents, however, as compared with the total, is practically negligib| 
Moreover, the increased accident cost would in time be reflected 

raising the general level of insurance premiums. From the insura) 

standpoint, therefore, the employment of physically defective m 
would present no special problem, provided such men were distribu 

uniformly among the various industries. But this does not hold t: 
as regards self-insured employers, because in such establishme: 
there is a greater and more direct connection between accidents : 

compensation or insurance cost. There is a decided tendency amo. 
self-insurers, through their system of physical examination, to di 
criminate against handicapped men. In Pennsylvania employ: 
under the compensation act, before they are granted the privilege 
carrying their own risk, are required to agree not to discrimina 
against the employment of cripples, foreigners, and so on. 

Several methods were suggested by means of which this discrin 
nation might be eliminated or at least minimized. The New Yo 
plan received favorable consideration. Under the compensation ac 
of this State the liability of an employer for a second major disabli: 
injury is limited to the lability resulting from that particular injw 
without reference to any prior disability. Compensation for | 
remaining disability is paid out of a special fund, which could be 
charged to the industry as a whole. Thus from the compensatio 
viewpoint the extra-hazard element inherent in a handicapped man 
would be eliminated and one factor of discrimination removed. ‘This 
would require amendatory legislation on the part of every State. 

Another plan suggested provides that the Federal Government shal! 
pay the entire costs of compensation for injuries, including those sub- 
sequently sustained in civil life as well as those sustained in the mili- 
tary service. It is maintained that the Government is responsible no! 
alone for injuries arising directly from the war, but for all subsequent 
risks which result from such injuries. Thus the costs resulting from 
a disabled soldier’s decreased reemployability, reinsurability, and pro- 
ductivity grow out of his military service and consequently are s 
proper charge upon the Federal Government. Such a plan woul 
place a premium upon the employment of these crippled men an 
would eliminate any fear of discrimination. It has the furth 
advantage of not being dependent upon State compensation laws. 

The necessity of a general and decided increase in the compensatio! 
scales of our State and Federal workmen’s compensation acts was 
particularly emphasized. It was pointed out that in none of the 
existing laws was the scale of benefits commensurate with the eco- 





1 For a discussion of this problem see article on ‘“‘The problem of the handicapped man in industry,” 
in MONTHLY Review for March, 1918, pp. 87-92. 
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nomic losses sustained by reason of industrial or military injuries. 
Adequacy of compensation benefits should be earnestly considered in 
conjunction with the whole reemployment and rehabilitation problem. 





OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR HANDICAPPED MEN IN THE 
PRINTING TRADES. 


In view of the present demand for information concerning occupa- 
tional opportunities for handicapped men in the various industries, 
the following table describing the processes and requirements in the 
several occupational branches of the printing trade is of particular 
interest. - This table was prepared by the American Type Founders’ 
Co., of Jersey City, N. J. The schedule also shows the relative loss 
of efficiency resulting from various types of injuries in each occupa- 
tion. The percentages given represent the personal opinion of the 
superintendent based upon an experience of 23 years as a practical 
printer, publisher, and editor, and are not the result of a statistical 
study. 

PERCENTAGES OF LOSS OF EFFICIENCY RESULTING FROM VARIOUS TYPES OF 


INJURIES IN PRINTING OCCUPATIONS, COMPUTED BY AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
CO. OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















—_ Se — — ae 
Loss of— 
Printing oecupations. | j | Nature of work. 
iSight Hear- One | One | Both 
| 6h‘) ing. | arm.| leg. | legs. 
+ ae 
Pi.c.1P.A&.i PP...) P.ct.| Pct. 
EstimatelS......ccccccee- 50 25 50 2 10 | Figuring costs of materials and time and fur- 
nishing prices on printing. Loss ofefficiency 
due to loss of one arm, one leg, or even both 





legs is comparatively slight. 
Layout MOM... .ccccocce 100 10 50 | 2 10 | Planning jobs and advertisements. Ability to 
write, draw, and design is necessary. Not 
required to stand ar to move around in search 
of materials. Loss of efficiency due to loss of 
one leg or both legs comparatively slight. 
Job compositors......... 100 5 75 5 25 | Setting type of various sizes and faces. Re- 
quires considerable moving around. Loss of 
efficiency due to deafness or loss of one leg 
almost negligible. Loss of one arm or both 
legs would almost incapacitate for this wor. 
2 2 | Detecting errors in the product of printers. 
Requires thorough grounding in essentials of 
grammar, spelling, and structural English. 
Does not require moving around. Loss of 
efficiency due to deafness is considerable, as 
proof reader requires a copy reader. Loss of 
one arm, one leg, or both hes would decrease 
efliciency only slightly. 
Stone hands............-| 100 2; 100 25 | 100 | Makes up and locks up forms oftype. Requires 
mich standing and moving around. This 
work could be done by a deaf person or one 
who had lost one leg. Could not be done by 
one whe had Iost sight, one arm, or both legs. 


Proof readers.....ccccce-| 100 W 2 








Foremen, composing | 100 10 10 1 50 | Supervisory in character. Could be done by 
room. deaf, one-armed, one-legged, or legless person. 
Foremen, pressroom....| 100 15 50 1 50 | Supervisory in character. Could be done by 
iat, one-armed, one-legged, or legless person. 

Linotype operators...... 100 5 75 10 20 | Similar to operating typewriter. Workman is 


| enabled tositdown. Work could be done by 
deaf, one-legged, or legless man. 

90; 100 | Making ready jobs on small presses. Work- 

| man required to stand and use both hands. 

| Could be done by deaf or one-legged person, 


Platen pressman........) 100} 10} 60 
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PERCENTAGES OF LOSS OF EFFICIENCY RESULTING FROM VARIOUS TYPES 
INJURIES IN PRINTING OCCUPATIONS, COMPUTED BY AMERICAN TYPE FOUND! 
CO., OF JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Concluded 





Loss of— 


Printing oecupations. 

cs -| O 

Sight. Hear-) One | One | Both 
. ing. | arm.| leg. | legs. 


Nature of work. 





| | 

| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. | P..ct. | 

Cylinder or automatic |; 100 10 60 90 | 100 | Making ready jobs on cylinder or aut 
pressman. presses. Great skill required. Worl 

required tostand and use bothhands. 

be done by deaf or one-legged person. 

Web pressmen.......... 100 10 | 100 90 ; 100 | Operating newspaper presses. Deaf 
could do the work, but with a loss of « 
ency. Loss of sight or one limb would 
| hibit doing work of this character. 

5 | 100 | Soliciting printing business and. subn 

estimates. Could be done by a person 

| hearing, one arm, or one leg. 

2 10 | Executive work. Could be done by 
losing hearing, one arm, one leg, or bot 

Etraight-matter com- 100 21 5 10 | Setting plain reading matter, usualiy on 
positors (hand). | try newspapers. Deafness or loss of « 








Printing salesmen....... 79 5 5 


Proprictor....cccccceses>| 1 10 


| would not lower efficiency. Loss of bot 
| would not materially reduce capacity fo 
| duction, but would reduce efficiency « 
to necessity of requiring assistance in 
| ing about. 
‘lacing sheets of paper in press and ren 
same after being printed. Requires 
| arms and hands. Deafness or loss of o: 
' 


— 


Feeders (platen)........ 100 2; 100 10 25 | 


would not decrease efficiency. Loss of 
legs would reduce efficiency owing to | 
sity of requiring assistance in moving t 
from press. 

25 | Requires skill in placing large (usual]; 

|. Of paper to guides previous to being pri 
| Deafness or loss of one leg would not decr 

| efficiency. Loss of right arm would pr 

| | 

| 


aw 
b 


Feeders (cylinder)......| 100 2) 185 


hindrance, but work could be succes 
erformed if left arm is retained. Li 
,oth legs would decrease efficiency to a : 
extent unless a seat attached to press 
can be easily done) is provided. 

Paper cutters..........-| 100 2} 100; 20; 100) Requires the cutting of paper on eit! ’ 
| hand-lever or power paper cutter. 

| hands are required. Deafness would 
decrease efficiency. Loss of one leg v 
decrease efficiency slightly. Loss of 
legs would incapacitate. 





- 





Average loss of 
efficiency........| 93 7| 604 7” 50 | 

















iIfleft arm is retained. Loss of left arm would cause a 90 per cent loss of efficiency. 


In this connection it may be of interest to present for some of t!i 
same occupations the permanent disability ratings computed by 
California Industrial Accident Commission and used by them 
determining workmen’s compensation awards. The Califo: 
ratings vary with the age of the employee. The percentages gi\ 
in the following table represent the probable loss of earning capa: 
of a man 35 years of age. 
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PERMANENT DISABILITY RATINGS FOR VARIOUS INJURIES IN PRINTING OCCUPA 
TIONS COMPUTED BY INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA 

















Loss of— 
Occu pation. | | 
4 -,, | Major | One | Both 
Sight. | Hearing | arm. | leg aes 
| } } 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cen 
COMMPEIIEE va ccecccessccenccoccescocsoscencesanocecce 100. 0 34. 0 | 60. 3 39. 0 79. 3 
i IIE 04.05.0056 6td0cddcccocsendscdyoecesass 100. 0 34. 0 60. 3 | 39. 0 79.3 
ee a ey: Se ae ae 100. 0 39. 0 54.0 | 2. 1 91.3 
Pre Ci asbicccdsclodcnkbebocveus ictécuce 100. 0 39. 0 | 54.0 | 44.0 | 89. 2 
Pred Ri eattbececsccocsescceccuntabeccacsecocococe 100. 0 39. 0 | 54. 0 | 44.0 | 89. 2 
| | | 











REHABILITATION OF INJURED WORKMEN IN WISCONSIN. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has just completed a 
study of the industrial status of handicapped workmen in the city of 
Milwaukee.' The investigation was undertaken for the purpose of 
throwing some light upon the problem of rehabilitating our disabled 
soldiers, and it was hoped that the study would indicate what par- 
ticular trades and industrial processes were especially suitable for 
crippled men. The great variations in experiences, however, made it 
impossible to arrive at definite conclusions. In general it was found 
that those factors which contributed to the failure of the physically 
normal, such as ‘‘ bad home conditions, drink, Jack of thrift, neglected 
education, and innate lack of stability,’ also handicapped the phy- 
sically disabled. On the whole, however, according to the report, the 
individual had met the problem of environment and physical defect 
surprisingly well. Many of the facts and conclusions deduced from 
the investigation coincided with those of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its recent study of industrial accidents in Massa- 
chusetts.2 The optimistic tenor of the Wisconsin report, however, 
is hardly justified from the evidence submitted. 

Of 76 injured employees studied 37 per cent were reemployed in the 
same establishment, but only 18 per cent followed their previous 
occupation. Employers showed a greater interest in the men 
injured in their own shops than in those disabled elsewhere, but the 
choice of new employment for the injured workman when he returned 
to work did not always show careful consideration. In fact the 
disabled man was too frequently reemployed in a less skilled capacity. 
The commission believed a little encouragement or personal study 
would have resulted in the injured man obtaining a better paying 
place than that of watchman or elevator operator. 

According to the report it was relatively easy for the handicapped 
man to obtain his first job. There was also a comparatively small 





1 Report upon an investigation undertaken for the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin by Miss M. 
Regina Dolan. The above article is based upon a typewritten copy of the report furnished the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in advance of publication 
? See article on ‘“‘ What becomes of men cripple] inin tustry,” in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for July, 
1918, pp. 32-49, 
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percentage of shifting within the period covered by the study. Man 
men stated that they had never been refused positions on accou: 
of their handicaps, whereas others cited their condition as a reas 
for remaining in the position at small pay. 

Twelve (16 per cent) of the injured employees were unemploy: 
at the time of the investigation and six more were too ill to work. | 
these 12 unemployed 6 were over 65 years of age and 11 were leg amp 
tation cases. It is more difficult for the man on crutches to obta 
employment than it is for the one-armed man or the man who 
general health is impaired. On the other hand a larger proporti 
of the arm injuries necessitated a radical change of occupation. Wh. 
a handicap occurred late in life readjustment was more difficult a: 
unemployment more frequent. In fact it is almost impossible fo 
an aged cripple to obtain employment unless the employer takes 
special interest in him. The increased insurance risk was also f1 
quently advanced as an objection to the employment of handicapp 
men. 

Another matter emphasized in the report was the deteriorating 
effect of idleness following an injury. Disinclination to work varies 
directly with length of unemployment. Self-pity fostered by his 
family, return to work too long delayed, and lack of interest on t! 
part of the employer in providing suitable work, are potent factors 
in retarding effective rehabilitation work. On the other hand, 
through the weekly compensation check the injured employee main- 
tains a certain connection with his former employer and perhaps fu 
nishes the impetus which sends him back to his old job. 

The investigation disclosed the fact that it was difficult to find 
work for a person whose health will not permit of continuous employ- 
ment. Employers do not want persons who are frequently absent, 
because it interferes with routine. An attempt was made in 01 
factory to put two men recovering from tuberculosis on one jo! 
working in half-day shifts, but the plan failed. 

A summary of the occupational readjustment of the 76 injured m 
is shown in the following table: 


INDUSTRIAL STATUS OF 76 HANDICAPPED MEN IN MILWAUKEE, 




















Item. Number. } Per cent. 
Followed same occupation .............+- 114 18 
Followed different cecupation. ........... 229 38 
Went into business or farming............ : ; 
DE. arbdcecctibtidcscitnetcas 

Studying in preparation for work......... 4 5 
EO WO icadicctscéicdsccss éencescos 6 8 
in cndaneccoessessoreosesoocces 12 16 
Ey PE cine cncdsceusooncersece 2 8 

I ee 76 100 
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The report concludes with the following general observations and 
suggestions: 


That occupational readjustment has been made with too much economic waste is 
in. An employer anxious to give work to an injured man must give careful con- 
ideration to the possibilities for reeducation where it is necessary. It is not enough 
pay the man his former wages and give hima jobas watchman. True, it may be 
roublesome to rearrange his machine so that he can operate it with one arm or sit 
cause standing is no longer possible, but the effort will not be wasted. The man 
then becomes a productive, industrial asset and the danger of falling into loafing and 
drunkenness are decreased. Scarcity of labor is leading to more careful placing and 
he accomplishments of our allies in the rehabilitation of maimed soldiers have been 
0 forcibly presented to manufacturers and employers that they are becoming educated 
concerning the possibilities still open tothe handicapped man. * * * Reeducation, 
when it is necessary, should be undertaken just as soon as the physical condition of 
the man will permit. There should be no opportunity to lapse into self-pity oridle- 
ness. Delay in returning to work is deadly, though, of course, there should be no 
hastening at the expense of health. Occupational therapy where it is possible, and 
itshould be possible in every hospital, will help to insure the return of the handicapped 
man with as little waste as possible. 





DISABLED SOLDIERS PLACED BY FRENCH INSTITUTIONS, 


The National Office of Disabled and Retired Soldiers, which is under 
the French ministries of labor and social welfare and has for its 
special work the coordination of administrations and institutions 
concerned with the welfare of disabled and discharged soldiers, has 
issued a monthly leaflet, beginning with June, 1916, showing the 
number of soldiers placed each month in remunerative work by the 
various institutions reporting. These leaflets give, besides the 
numbers placed in vocational groups, the specific employment of 
each man, the nature of his disability, whether he has undergone 
vocational reeducation, and whether he has returned to his former 
occupation or been placed in a new one; also the institution through 
which the placement was effected. 
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The following table, compiled from the figures given in the leaf) 
shows the number placed monthly for the 17 months from Ju 
1916, to October, 1917, inclusive, by occupational groups: 
DISABLED SOLDIERS PLACED BY FRENCH INSTITUTIONS AS REPORTED B\ 


NATIONAL OFFICE OF DISABLED AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS FROM JUNE. i 
OCTOBER, 1917. 









































1916 | 1917 
Occupation. mee wh " ’ - wars 
glelelelelelslelelelelslelelele 
MSstsi<lal/sizlalslelai<ia/2/8)<4/a\6 
prey a oe Tos WA Cad bey aC Sm eh ee Gh 
Agriculture. .......... | 2/14 | 34] 15 | 30 | 23 | 20 | 22 [118 |199 | 23 | 26 | 15 | 21 | 25 | 16 | 14 | 
Building........ ae a 4 4 8} 12] 16 | 13 | 10 7} 2/11] | 2 4} 26] 13); 16] 
Transportation........ | 17 | 44 | 26 | 63 | 88 | 70 | 88 | 54 74 | 56 | 30 | 19 | 18 | 63 | 40 100 | 
Commerce ani profes-| | | | ‘—e a = 
iatihig is b6 caine | 48 | 84 |109 {188 }229 |242 |208 |213 | 226 |175 |128 {106 | 54 | 77 [211 /151 |210 | 
ales ni0 tin «04st |. dewnole antl sal eS Lae eS 7S ee 
Chemicaliniustries...| 1} 3] 2/13/10! 8} 9} 8/15/12] 5} 2/..2.) 1/15] 9/14 
Miners’ in-lustries..... Leeann «al, : easel ae iva kehee st 4 3] 3 awe ee 7 
Metal iniustries....... 31 | 61 | 61 |197 |174 |177 |E86 |i20 |177 |168 | 92 {104 | 50 | 28 (185 | 98 [184 
Wood injustries...... 8 | 66 | 15 | 28 | 29 | 20 | 28 | 31 | 36 | 32 | 41 | 26 | 13 | 13 | 22] 16 I 
Glass industries ....... PBS 24° OF SF SNS E TT SEE OL. Gb need odtbesd den ei | 2 y 
Stone in iustries.......).... Lancet A Rewudindsah a0 teanal @ Usdadlenad Sekdibane ose: em oO cathe ie { 
Book iniustries....... 7 4; 4 618i 1 i713 i) 4/10! 6| 4! 5] 41 6 6 8 
Inlia rubber, paper,} {| | | | Ve Ge 
Shih cweabsdos we loco] Si...) SF 4] 4] 31 17 4] a] 4 | 6 | 3 
Leather ani hide car- | | 
WHER. Jn neveeensweene 3 | 18 | 22 | 28} 37 | 21 | 30 | 27 | 21 | 23; 18} 17 71} 10) 25} 15 | 25 
Textile, garment car- | | | 
Gide +. cdbkdetbhw ote ae oe 3} 19 6,12) 7 res 7; 3 4 5 2; 17/11] 7 Y 
Food carton........... 2} 5] 4]....) 6] 7] 8| 4) 3] 7] 3110] 3] 4] 8 7 
SEE... Sng ctnnanes od Fae Ls Ge. aE Sve aR ng Rts Religie pes Bab Raid otters I Tak 1 
Office boys, messen- | 
DME 6dasectccdes fowk ot 4 56 | 42 | 23 | 99 | 79 (104 | 93 167 76 | 64 | 49 | 53 | 33 | 56 |100 |109 
RR nina oes sues LB fee cef-occfemscheccelssogtes Jef = pont er =! 
Domestic service...... j...-/ 27 | 16 | 39 | 55 | 56 | 15 |....) 48 | 40 | 23 | 39 | 13 | 15 | 55 | 40 | 37 
| aS SE RS AE | 28 | 30 | 41 | 21 | 44 {| 70} 71 | 58 | 50 | 33 38 | 43 32 | 21 | S51 | 58 | 57 
} ey, 8 Bhd ce et avi 3 Pa. ~@ “>: wh. & | =e = | 
Total .........-.|157 |426 [394 |656 /858 |825 798 poss |887 |864 =~ i69 aa [257 766 [83 |831 { 
| ! j | j i J 











FARM COLONIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A law entitled ‘‘Small Holding Colonies Act, 1916,’ which beca: 
effective August 23 of that year, empowered the board of agriculture 
and fisheries to acquire by purchase or lease and to manage | 
experimental purposes farm colonies during the period of the \ 
and for 12 months thereafter. The measure was to give prefere! 
to those disabled in the naval or military forces of the present w 
It came as a result of the report and recommendations of the depa 
mental committee on the settlement and employment of sailors a 
soldiers on the land.! The board was limited to the purchase or le: 
of 4,500 acres of land in England, and 2,000 acres each in Wa 
(including Monmouthshire) and Scotland. The act does not appl 
Ireland. Recently, however, a bill was passed in the third readi: 
June 6, 1918, increasing the above limits to 45,000 and 20,000 acr 
respectively. 

Four colonies have been settled under the supervision of the boar 


4 1 


the first annual report of which has recently appeared covering t! 


” 





1 See MONTHLY REview, April, 1916, pp. 11-13, and September, 1916, pp. 87-90, 
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year 1917." Two of the colonies are on estates in England, which 
have been acquired through long lease from the Crown, the third 
on purchased land, and the fourth, in Wales, also on purchased land. 
In the selection of applicants the board has found that only a smal! 
portion of the ultimate settlers are disabled men. The board will 
always be sympathetic to the claims of disabled men, it is stated, 
but the first consideration in the selection of applicants must be their 
prospective capacity for earning a living on the land. 

The board notes that it does not have the power to advance 
capital from state funds to enable them to take up holdings under 
the scheme, but a considerable number of the applicants possess 
capital which in some cases may be regarded as being adequate. 
The original intention was to establish colonies devoted to fruit 
and market gardening, dairying and mixed farming, and to cut up 
the estates acquired into small holdings as soon as applicants possessed 
of the necessary capital and experience were forthcoming; but this 
plan has been modified somewhat, and the estates will be worked 
for a time as one farm on the profit-sharing basis. 

As yet the receipts from the operations of the colonies are very 
small in comparison with the expenditures. Receipts have come 
principally from the sale of live stock, grain, seed, and other produce; 
expenditures have been for the purchase of cottages, land, stock, 
and equipment. The receipts to December 31 amounted to £4,320 
($21,023.28) and payments to £58,402 ($284,213.33). 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS IN BRAZIL. 


The State Department has submitted to this bureau the following 
communication from the American vice consul in charge at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil: 


By decree No. 13064, of June 12, 1918, the President of Brazil has approved the 
regulations drawn up by the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce for the 
establishment of manual training schools, maintained by the Federal Government, 
in every State of the Republic, and in the Federal District. 

Each school is to include five workshops, equipped in accordance with the prevail- 
ing industries of the surrounding district, and each will offer two courses—one in 
designing, prescribed for all students, and the other a primary course, for those who 
do not present certificates of graduation from some State or municipal school. 

The normal period of training will be four years, and students will be admitted 
between the ages of 10 and 16. The staff of each school will consist of a director, a 
clerk, a professor for each of the above mentioned courses and a foreman for each 
workshop, 





1 Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual report of proceedings under the Smal] Holdihgs Colo- 
nies Act, 1916, for the year 1917, London, 1918, 6 pp. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Retail prices of food as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘or July, 1918, show, for all articles combined, an increase of 3 pe: 
cent as compared with June, 1918. The prices of several articles 
decreased. ‘The five cuts of fresh beef show a decline of 1 per cent 
cach. Of the other articles which decreased in price, navy beans wer 
2 per cent cheaper, and lard, lamb, and coffee decreased less than 
five-tenths of 1 percent each. Bread, flour, and corn meal did no‘ 
change in price in the month. 

A comparison of retail food prices for July 15, 1918, with those for 
July 15, 1917, shows, for all articles combined, an increase of 15 per 
cent. The greatest increases shown were for fresh beef and hens. 
The cheaper cuts of beef, plate boiling beef and chuck roast, advanced 
36 and 33 per cent, respectively. ‘These cuts advanced more than 
sirloin steak, which increased in price 29 per cent. Hens were 36 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Lard, pork chops, bacon, ham, and 
lamb show increases ranging from 19 per cent for lard to 25 per cent 
for lamb. Five articles—beans, potatoes, flour, coffee, and bread— 
were cheaper than in July, 1917. 

AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREAS 
JULY 15, 1918, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1917, AND JUNE 15, 1918. 









































a — = — —_— -- = 
Per cent of i: 
cTease (-+ 
. . . decrease ( 
Average money price. July 15, 19 
—— compared 
Article. Unit. wih 
a 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, July 15,)\June 15, 
1917. 1918. 1918. 1917. | 1918. 
| fat 
i. . tihosgtnnmaneecadedbnisaedeta ee fees $0. yal $0. — $9. = pan — 1 
Se] |) | tel 
Chuck toast abiiehtthlitnaiahubiidbeinn wdinciiedouhini | wor ae... + -_ _ +3 = 1 
it. Libiinereieenedts maebepokoanmanaiacecd P . ‘ +36 — | 
Es 0 Maton vadcocovcbdsccesesecsebte diated | Se . 316 . 372 379 +20 4 
Dt cia haithbnbegs pedmeemenanns egeatah en Derive iia ~429 . 515 . 523 +22 + 
Ds ceiKl ides diehalnhens )o0ensonhotngnate L cited Piss . 396 . 465 4487 +23 4 
cin didhethotinnddisrelicladdanbneldd ae “See 274 . 326 .325} +19! () 
hit tidaws taenedhineses Khonkeedewe unederd er . 299 .374 . 373 +25 (4) 
tds btihd 64ed sw duewdaaes cbuateddbeedoads ae aps . 280 376 . 380 +36 | + 1 
BNO, SUMMOE . 2 vce ccececesevecensesccsos Leomeid Dew . 266 . 295 - 296 +11 (2) 
DD tedksaths tebe deterenesessontesheheneeus Dozen..... . 420 . 425 . 491 +17 
tic Miebibnnaess bedkeidowkbabweeee’e's Pound.... . 459 511 . 526 +15 4 
Tt dit atest tines dinddiinn nee 6 cues eendme J-2=-- As . 330 2332 -335 + 2 + | 
Did taswtanckenadenpoandganecdswbhegested Quart..... -lll - 130 - 132 +19 + 2 
Psd bet tewee ctrevec debe dbecss cudbecesé<d 16-072. loaf 2 . 088 . 087 . 087 — 1 (4) 
SA i enheptnganpanbhetingwers so cedbetees Pound.... - 072 . 067 . 067 — 7 (4) 
Dt dic din tndeicepabtberededvenedsceaiooncs ewan . 059 . 067 . 067 +14 (4) 
1 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 316 ounces, weight of dough. 
2 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. ‘No change in price. 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
JULY 15, 1918, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1917, AND JUNE 15, 1918—Concluded. 
































Per cent of in- 
crease (+) or 
= : decrease ( — 
Average money price. July 15, 1918, 
Article. Unit. compared 
with— 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, |July 15, June 15, 
1917. 1918. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 
pi th. Bes. ddd. codde wih: 2 | Pound $0.106| 0.125) $0129} +22) 43 
PO si aks ncKcedbah cdda esetodeamnse chess os do . 043 . 029 . 039 —10 +34 
OME. cine cSccvccccicecetebocsscsccscdoes ay “re - 051 . 048 053} +4] +10 
AEE od nindrek6é-énedsncuntenscerngenbe+ DS ead ee .195 .176 .173 —]1 — 2 
PER adh s okss dss dsences cdsdscvcvocceess iiieta ae . 160 . 166 . 167 +4 + 1 
AS eee ere ey a . 148 151 | 151 + 2 
GR REFER cele chcstcns cecdiban satcicseves Shaded Bic . 091 . 091 . 092 +1] 1 
Cah hbacecesens+ccnenenseneens coeds = do. . 306 . 302 . 301 — 2; (2) 
DE . ceadiicvbdébotbodeebiosdbetduastdeoteeed obi do. | . 599 . 647 | . 653 + 9 + 1 
— ae — - — — — — = 
RE ee COIN 6 on co occccgcasecccsiccs ree Me eee ee ARPES 15 3 








2 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


1 No change in price. 


For the five-year period July 15, 1913, to July 15, 1918, all food 
combined showed an increase in price of 69 per cent. For every 
article for which prices are secured by the bureau there was an increase 
of 50 per cent and over in the five years and for four articles the in- 
crease exceeded 100 per cent, as follows: Meal, 123 per cent; pota- 
toes, 105 per cent; lard, 104 per cent; and flour, 103 per cent. 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
JULY 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1913. 
























































| Per cent of increase (+) or de- 
aiid — 98 crease (—) July 15 of each 
Average money price July 15— specified year compared with 
Article. Unit. July 15, 1913. 
| 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
Lecimeslal | | 7 = . 
Sirloin steak ....... Pound )$0. 265 |$0.270 |$0. 265 |$0. 287 |$0.327 |$0.421 | + 2 (1) Sit 2! + 59 
Round steak.......|...do..] .233 | .245| .240| .260/] .306| .403/ +51] +3) 4+12/+ 31/4 723 
Rib roast..........- ..-do..} .201] .208] .206/ .220| .257| .333)+3)+ 2/4 9/+ 28/ + 66 
Chuck roast........ 06 AEDs ose cose 17} .167) .170] .219] .201 |......]...... ES Sporn yee 
Plate beef.........- ee oer 127] .123] .132) .165 | .224)......]...... eer: Ser 
Pork chops........- ---40..] .216] .222] .211] .234] .316/] .379';+3]—2/!+ 8 16 75 
ey aa coco cl cme . 273 . 270 . 290 429 523)—2)}—3)+ 4/4+ 54 + §§ 
PM igiesscesc« do 282 - 279 . 265 323 396 487 | — 1] — 6/| +15 |+ 40 7 
ee do 159 . 154 .145 208 274 325 | — 3] — 9} +31 72 { 
ee ae — * .197 . 203 . 209 . 235 . 299 373 | + 3) + 6] 419 |+ 5 so 
es oo soe. ft eR .219 . 208 . 241 . 280 .380|;+1]—4 +11 |+ 29 
Salmon, canned ....]...do. .|.......)....-.- Se ee SS Oe ee [osavce 4 
Bd ptcndsdtse’ Dozen| .300} .300] .278] .319] .420) .491) (@) | —7/ + 6|+ 40 
eee Pound| .347]}] .343] .343 355 459] .526| — 1] —1/ + 2 /+ 32 2 
CRs hin dcccics eo ort Saeed Benge 232 | .243] .330] .335 |...... SST bie 
stidsbasece os Quart.| .088 . 088 . 087 . 088 -lll .132 (1) — ] | (1) i+ 2 
ee 16-02z.2.; .050) .065] .063/] .062] .088) .087 | 410) +26 | +24 /+ 74 )| 4 7! 
Seg Pound| .033 .032}] .041 . 038 .072 .067 | — 3 | +24] +15 118 
Corn meal.......... ...d0..| .080}] .031] .083| .083 |] .059| .067/| + 3] +10 10 |+ 97 
_ See SS Re Se! . 091 . 091 . 106 »: * oe oe ap ee ; 
Potatoes........... **"do..| 019 | 0271 .015| .023] 1043] [039 | 442) 91 | 491 4126 | ¥10 
i ae rie ee OR epee .035 | .053] .051 <  ) SR oe OE See 
Beans, navy....... Gr RS Tee Sige : —_ = 6 | ho. ee eee | ERY, RE Ae 
 SSCRREER go MMs olcnccccclecosees . ji | Gs” es” 7 See Peon eee BOE Bieae 
SE iinecccees “e  Peee upper 195) 198) .148} .151}......}...... RR Mes 
PT bbakibkeccsecn ..-do 054} .052] .070| .087] .091 092 | — 4| +30] +61 |+ 69 | + 70 
CAREER ns cccoe Se 7 eee Caet 299 | .290] .306/] .301 |......]...... at OF 
. =O ORRRRRE: SG PRRe: a 546| .546| .599] .653 |...... ae 
All articles com- ——_—_'———— —- 
te: SS SE | Se | ee | 4. LTE | RF J+ 3] +1) 11 |+ 47 | + 68 

















4 No change in price, 2 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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A table of relative prices based also on the year 1913 follows. Thes 
relatives are carried to show the trend of prices. Relatives for s: 
teen articles only are given, as actual prices and weights were availab 
for only this number in 1913. Beginning with 1914, weights we 
given to two more articles, chuck roast and plate boiling beef, and th. 
were incorporated in the index number for all articles combined. |! 
1915, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea became available both as regar 
prices and weights, making 22 articles in all that now enter int 
the index number for all articles shown in the table. As the rel; 
tives in this table are not extended to decimals, comparisons bas: 
on them as to per cent of increase or decrease between various dat. 
will in some cases differ slightly from the percentages shown in t] 
preceding table. 

RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1918, AND ON JUL) 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, 


(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the 
average price for the year 1913.] 



































| | 1918 July 15— 
Article. | Unit. | | ] 
| June | July | i913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 191; 
15. 15. | 
| j 
EL. chicscesdobatdseveesedsecsecess Pound. -..! 168 166 | 104/ 106| 105 | 113 
EERE ASTER | hi MMch toda 182; 181/ 104] 109| 107/ 116 
AL EST EE SE ae ene Ae on 169 | 168 | 102; 105] 104] 112] 
eaten etn ceaiinewasmaeniepre « do......) 177} 180! 103} 106| 100/| 111] 
i Mcncniime i ecteecedbececes cccecasoles « ise cuel 191 194; 104; 101; 100} 107) 
RTP 1 "a ie 181} 104] 103/ 98] 120] 
RC A EP AR I IIE I SE ES do -| 206} 206! 101} 97/ 93] 132] 
177; 178] 102} 103| 97) 113} 
123; 142] 87| 87] 81 9} 1 
ed 133 | 137; 91 s9| 90 93] 1 
EE TRE 2 EE Ae ae Se) OEE es + | Quart..... 146 | 148; 99 | 100; 98! 100; 1 
i ditheéinadehnccssheasscoscoccectenns 16-oz.loaf!.| 174} 174/ 100] 110) 126) 124) | 
titi nllebdiasaistéanansnboacneteses | Pound....| 203} 203] 101 98| 125] 116] 2 
ck imedednabtnesdpedsdndidesdeoteb lied ee 223 223; 98] 103; 108] 108 | 
etd odie ata atainthiinn esiine 4 | age 171} 229; 110| 155] 85] 134] 
Ph hit Datnadhisieéshadacttddeascscats se “Se 165 167 | 100 95 | 127{ 160) 
| —_—— — =S._—=—E—————S = = 
Allarticles combined........-..sseseceseees a ee | 162| 167 | 100 | 102| 100) 111 | 14 
| } } 








116 ounces, weight of dough. 


In the following tables actual average prices are given for 
cities from which retail dealers report montl:ly to the bureau. Info: 
mation is given more in detail for the 19 larger cities shown in tl! 
first table than for the smaller cities in the second table, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1918. 


































































(The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As 
some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month te month. | 
ee : : 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
r | = 
Artic Init. 7 15— uly 15— 
Article. Unit July 15 | June | July July 15 nn 
: —| ~ | 4, - 15, 
j Ol C ( 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 G18. |. 1018 | 1913, | 1914 | 1917 1918. | 1 
—_——"—"s a | viet =m — — -| ~ ee . oem 
Sirloin steak. ....ce- Pound.’ .'$0. 260 '$0. 278 30.310 |$0. 400 |$0. 398 |$0. 243 |$0. 264 ‘$0. 334 $0.468 $0. 466 
Round steak.....ce.|.-- esse 215 | .234 277 .375 | .366 | .230| .244 320) .459 459 
ib TOASE...ccccccdece ie eae 191 | 207 | .233 .301 | .300 . 200 200 256 368 368 
Chuck roast.......<- = = livewede . 165 eee ce ae 168 | 229 315 317 
Plate beef......... L pa ccinl eee us | 108 |} .158] .218 BOW lxscowae | .141 172 | .248 249 
Pork Chops. ......-. loos OO.c200 | .245] .240) .314 |} .383 380 200 | . 200 | 330 | . 429 420 
COT, GEN 5 5 oeveleeGOs cess | 320; .dll 4271 .542 550 20 230) | 112 , 486 495 
Ham, sliced......... a “oe 310 | .297 301 | .470| .482] .345 330 136| .520 528 
MU. carcsteccenecse |...do.....] .157| .154| .282] .333} .355| 1150) .142| .263] .322| .320 
| am :idaeeck ate i Te |} .200}] .204| .303| .400] .400/ .190 208 | 320} .411 | . 403 
HONS... ccecsccescece ee | .aon » 223 | 240 . 306 362 | .218 228 Ol | . 404 ~ 425 
Salmon, SO “a GEE Seeger a Je 2 2 ae eee 256 | . 263 . 268 
GES. cece e cece reese D zen...) . 226 | - 271 | 353 | .404 431 259 253 399 . 415 , 456 
Buthll, .cca@aecksaas Pound..} .371 .363 | .485} .563] .574]| .370 362 | .47 544] .550 
( "ES eee eae a Ss lie oid eS ns eR) SORE oh | 344 248 | 250 
Milk. . .cccdccccesece Quart 100 100 | .135 . 200 200 OSS 087 108 130 | 130 
Ll Sn eee | 16-0z.!. 653 | 052 OvO OS9 O89 O48 050 077 O83 , O83 
FIOUL. wcceccescvccce Pound.. 036; .034) .070; .071 071 032 032 073 067 . 068 
Corn meal. wiadiaile = eee } -026) .028| .051 . 058 057 025 025 | .053 062 | . 063 
Ries... cecdabnasstdactvet eee mye ite | .108] .133 RS TAR .10 120 121 
Potetetl sie, cckasan ye | .022; .039 | .054 037 044 O17 028 |} .032 030 | .040 
Ot DE. cdanécteeaeoloce Bs. ain ate died | ee | 070 058 | ae wee . 052 . 04 | . 055 
I 1S, MAFF cerecsulec ao | alinhee ain ibkoes ; .188 | .191 4 léteweeslensvkek .179 -179 |} .179 
PEt eS BY do..... a incl ‘ee re ae, Seeeee: eee 157 |. 167 . 167 
ins, seeded .... Mee coas Lg icaue ee te! oe ed en Bee ye ~145 | .150 .152 
BUSS -ceeubesedcnns . | .058} .055 | .098) .092 093 049 046 083 O88 O89 
Collltt. etkeheessces sho Mitsiatossane Bipenad a 1a ee 1 eee eee 74.1 1285 283 
TOA..<eccae Srey anes LM acwed |eoseeee | 780 | .842 DEF levanncalinownnel 626 673 675 
| | 
| ; 
Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Ma 
i Jnit. 7 15— uly 15— 
Article. Unit | July 15 | ine Sdiy | July — 
. — 1 wb i wm = ——————| 15, 15, 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | mem, | | sees | een | or | | 
| | j a call | —* a % 
Sirloin steak........ Pound. ./$0. 281 ($0. 294 $0. 345 |$0.421 $0. 436 |$0.358 ‘$0. 382 |$0.432 90.551 | $0. 550 
Route His ck dak viele anaes . 225 244; .318) .397, .401 | .358| .372 . 440 968 571 
Rib roaSt....cccceee|---GO.... 206} .231| .267| .340) .360|] .256) .283 308 94 397 
Chuck 2088b..ccc000.)---G0..c2c)ecceces ro; ee: ee ee | ee | .180 204 346 335 
Plate beef...... RES Ke ES Se Te ke ee ee Tee OS SES eS er a 
Pork ChOpS. ..cccce-|---0..... .200] .238| .315] .352|] .368| .242 237 | .330 105 . 427 
Bacon, sliced. ...0.<|.---d0.....| »350] .350] .467|] .541) .549] .258) .247) .420 480 . 485 
Ham, SHONG...ces0%-|-- = 313 | .3388 | .425 454! .460 | .330) .333| .426 19] 199 
Land.....<se haacveséate At -168 | .163 - 280 ~ 320 316 160 ~156 | .278 329 32 
Lamb...ces hoses nad se . 23: 219 | .305; .400}; .400 250 | .260) .333 | .383 . 40 
GUS. ctiibe<ee- aise .--0.....| 2173 | .190 | .221 |] .323) .336 262} .260| .313 | .428 43 
Salmon, canned.....}. a ee Bee Seer PF Oe J . 2 aaa a 291 . 309 30 
ot, Re eee Dozen...| .283 | .317| .356 405 | .444] .373 | .363| .504 561 
Butter... cccccees ---| Pound..| .390| .367] .495| .535 |) .547] .35 348 | .470 516 
CROCE. cxictns copcinwele pili cubthithindldimecs eh GER TSE Lodomenclaceestal 323 334 
Mi, pts ideibbesis Quart...{| .103 |} .100} .128; .153} .160/} .089/| .089) .120 140 1 
BINGE cinntihiess caus 16-0z.1...| .048 | .050| .095| .087| .090| .052| .052] .082)| .082 0 
FIGUE...< diaheteces ditch Pound..| .038| .037| .072| .072| .072| .038| .037| .079) .069) .0 
Cote SEMIE Seno evaca A ee . 023 - 025 - 051 054 . 055 . 035 035 068 | .073 . 075 
RIM. Wasaiaecetavds CIO ncn caneahddding Cre Pe) ae bee Ami | .441] 1125) .12 
POOLE, sacccceceee Paleeses 02117033} :045 | .034| .041 | 1022! .027| .042| .032 051 
1 a ET “SR RRS Lataiend 058 | .051| .055 |.......|....... | 1057 | .060| .067 
Beans, navy........ o “HRS eee Binteced ~ TT a>.) ies: ) Ber wggerss | .192| .178| .177 
Pat oie Sy eae eRe Dititieged eS lee 5 ee seeeger sapere | °167| .168| .170 
Raisins, seeded. .... i diana entdilianed « 3 7 oD eee eee | .148| .152 152 
SUE disnesccesccce at * ae 055 | .052| .096| .091] .091| .054| .053| .088| .092 092 
CONG a cattinsescugesisssG0...0-[-00000 isaases . 3 8 2 eee oe .345| .344| .342 
BON sion ks intbbencedisnwcces ees Se ee ee eee aes . 636 | . 643 | . 642 


























1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR ISSELECTED 
CITIES FOR JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1918—Continued. 


——— 
































| Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Tr Ini ,15— } lv 15— 
Article. Unit. | July 15 | June | July | July 15 9 
J—_ as 15, |————_—_—_ | 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 2925- | 1998 | j913 | 1094 | 1917 | 4S 
| 
Sirloin steak. ....... | Pound . .'$0. 240 $0. 236 |$0.321 $6. 409 $0. 415 |$0. 242 ‘$0. 260 |$0. 302 (30.379 ¢ | Ke 
Round steak .......|..-d0..... . 208 214 » 298 . 085 ; «391 | . 213 ys . 266 . 049 . 
Bib roast. ....s<cace |. OO. .coal 2170) «178|.:- 3% | .206| 1.323) .200) .212)| .36| .319 
TS Es Sk ee <a Gael eaee | cane Lud. 174} .217| .279 
OS RR aL RE APSR Sat: ae ote ee .122) .165| .214 
| a ae a | .223| .226] .343| .406; .414| .204| .204/ .292/ .360 
Bacon, sliced....... eS | .250 -224') .419 . 420 -486 | .327! .316 . 439 . 550 
Ham, sliced ........|...do.-... | .287| .277| .408| .469|] .481] .323| .330)| .414 - 488 
eee sak eee i wee «258 307 . 309 151 - 150 . 258 316 
| EST AE a | .170| .177| .265| .339| .346| .202| .215| .287); .356 
CN oes ee | 220 - 218 - 286 387 |} 2391 . 202 . 199 . 253 343 
Sabmon, eanned....}...do..... Se ins gthiinaiwiind «255 SET > GME Lceiine oatinone net . 269 - 303 
Pin waebetucakbuen Dozen...| .283/| .253; .426!) .434 . 501 . 253 . 261 406 | .394 
EE os icitbuccmecie | Pound..| .330; .320/] .4389| .496; .510 323 | .312| .432;| .468 ' 
SI, iciidnenan stu Ry “ee Re eee lL ee ee eee .339 | .342 
ere Quart... -080; .080; .110; .130; .130! .080; .100; .100; .119 
ORG < cckcenes oeece] 16-02.1...| 050 - 044 - O86 -088 | .088 . 054 . 053 . 101 . 089 a 
DET + stbtnnncnddéad Pound..} .031 . 080 .071 | .062) .062| .029| .029| .070 . 063 Bg 
ae ie ae . 026 . 026 » 059 . 069 . 066 . 028 . 028 . 058 . 068 Ba 
a SE ee Ci wcihédtind a - 107 S Fae. Oe Se ae ee - 122 
nee ee do...../ - 020 -029; .0388; .025; .044| .021 - 027 -050} .029 i 
ae aa es Qe RR ae, - 062 . 055 of Sa: Sees . 042 . 040 
Beans, navy......-.)..- oe aa ae - 194 .174 + {jee eS reveal - Sie -175 
0 SR ARE RE Sy a: Fe ee - 148 -173 oT eae. Girt 158 . 169 
Raisins, seeded.....'... Oh, cctdlininenectaataten-s 130; .141 | Ne | Sane 147 148 
Sugar eee a ee 055 O51 OSS OR9 090 051 050 O86 O87 
se eR ee ee Se: Fs 293 | 293 re er 293 28 
Spe Ba As ee = ee 4 193 _ aa ee 71 58 
| 
| Cleveland, Ohio. Denver, Colo. 
. ; » Ini vy 15— | uly 5— | 
Article. Unit. omy | June | July | vos | June J 
———$_—=_—_—_i ‘5, | 6, -—_—__|_ 55, 
1913 | ao | tor7 | 198 | 1K) jors | tone | aor7 | 9% 
| '] | 
| } 
Sirloin steak........ | Pound. .'$0. 260 $0. 276 |$0.309 $0. 416 $0. 395 |$0. 253 |$0. 246 $0.325 |$0. 412 | & 
Round steak....... 7 a Cs or chr OC eS. ee la 303 | .387 
Sf IS ee ee .200} .197| .241/ .3@1 -311 | .178} .179| .249; .307 
Chmck roast... .....[..-G0...--./....---| -108, ~-204| .208| 288 }....... } 467) .220 283 
ee Wis os cc cuiccton< EE ee - 122 - 157 . 223 ‘ 3) - 100 ~-15i | .201 ) 
Pork chops......... bnanlivoses | .232; .21| .341/ .373;) .379] .203} .201) .381} .361 
sacon, sliced .......)..- @duo.-.} - oak -289 | .436 -490 | .490 | 310 | .290|} .446 . 548 
Ham, sliced........ |_.-do.....| .380' .350! .431 . 491 -488 | .333 | .325} .448: .511 
Bt eS RES ee ae | .165 .161; .280| .319| .316} .163| .158) .280; .342 
ES ETT aw ee do..... | -207| .209| .230/ .365 | .361| .178|] .184| .310! .353 
ae ee eee  —_ } .220| .231] .286/ .364/ .390/ .214] .201 | .273 | .358 
Salmon, eanned....!... de..... Thee ae Co Te os | oe wre eS es 
ica ntssltthtbwccun deci Dozen...| .298 203 | .457; .4381/] .405) .271} 293 | .417 424 
RST SRERE | Pound..| .352/ .356| .464/ .508! .525| .364/ .297| .433| .478 
Cheese... ..<- ae ae elas: BRR 16. tele. | .820} .323} .3241....... ae 346} .352 
ssh sie tebelabinines aia cbbaae | Quart...| .080 O80 | 100 | .130; .130 .084) .084 - 098 -112 
EE... dieoecsets | 16-oz.t...| .049! .0650/ .000| .083| .088| .048/| .048! .000/| . 100 
POM... scteseucn teen | Pound..| .032/ .032|; .074/) .070| .O71| .026) .045| .059 056 
Corn meal.......... |...do.....} .027] .029| .064| .068| .066| .024} .025} .050/ .058 
Rn nihil sale eck er ee OC oage Cee | .104] .108} .228]....... Age ee 117}. 135 
Potatoes............ wT mS -020; .029)/) .087 | .063 | .045 | .021 -018 | .047 | .026 
GONG 5 oovdeccnésee ee mm age Te sees 1.068} vOS8 L...... 4... 053 | .046 
Beans, navy........ ae eRe. Peae. Lh sdalew a io ieee i 2 oe 0 er -201 | .171 
Prumes............. 1. cnettteees age -162|} .161| .167]....... ‘weatoe -177 | .168 
Raisins, seeded .....|...d0.....|....... ad | 130} .147} .150/....... ROS .147 | . 157 1 
SRS CST SP ae -053 | .052 | .000/) .000) . 2} .066| .050; .092/ .095 
GNEGD . . snccconndve Be SG SEE. (ee -| 280] .204} .206)....... beast -309 | .304 
TOR... cecccccccesce}e.-AOre.- paowre adios oq ~503 | .616 | .632}...... . ees .570| .602 6 
| 
' t ! 

















1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECTED 
CITIES FOR JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1918—Continued. 











- ———————————n—n—\m"l'’ 


Detroit, Mich, Los Angeles, Cal. 





cat os i ee 


Article. Unit. July 15— July 15— 





June | July 


15, “eee Geet meee 


. [ 
1918. | 1918.) 5913 | 1914 | 1917 | 
| 





1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 





$0. 329 








| 
| 
| | 

Sirloin steak. ...-+ .| Pound. .'$0. 250 |$0. 253 |$0. 302 |$0. 394 $0. 392 ($0. 240 $0. 230 ($0. 268 |$0. 33 


Round steak. .csss-|---d0....) .202 220} .277| .365| .367| .210| .200) .237 311 | 
Rib roast. ....-0- saolee-GO....| -198] .201 | .260) 315 -312} .196| .196) .218) .255 | - 289 




































































Chuck r0asb...e-ce0|---d0--..}------- 2165} .208t .377} 275 f...-0e- | .160) .181 237 | . 237 
Plate beef. ...-ccoeel---G@---.]------- .119} .258} .218| .217 }......- | .125| .143| .197| .197 
Pork ChOPS.....<<c<e “*"do....| .206} .213] .311| .368 | .375) .254 251! .345| .417| 415 
Bacon, sliced. .....- ~..do....| 245] .245} .423 | .493 | [502] .340| .335| .480 | .585] .593 
Hiam. sliced......-.|---dO....| 280} 300] .400) .482 | 1493 | .367| .344| .467| 564) .568 
Lard ...ccccccecceeel---GO-...| .163 | .258} .281 | 324 | .326] 283 | 160) .276) .332 | . 334 
eee -_— we - 176 . 200 . 310 .359 | .361 . 188 | 187 | .281 314; .319 
Sel. «cn <dteoapeieth \"""do....| .216 | .216] .284] .376| .385 | .264) .260) .264 362 |. 348 
Salmon, canned....|.. -d0....}.--.---}------- -251 | .304]| .304]}.....-- iden 277 374] .372 
Sa. . dade ogee Dozen...| .270 . 273 .424) .445} .505 330 | .343 195 447 | .528 
Sscunese<t | Pound..| .337| .326} .438| .492] .504} .370 | .341 | .451 | 481 | 566 
RECS... oo nceccceccale= 4 — ee err . 308 | .320 | See eee 328 136 | 342 
Jeon eiebene saul Quart... .679 | .085! .110| .120 | 130} .100; .100: .100 130; .140 
BCA . . ee neseecere 16-02.!...} .050 050 O83 | . O84 | .084 053} .053| .078/ .079] .079 
Pec cogmeneeee “"*| Pound. .| .032| .031| .073| .O71) .072| .036; .037 | .070| .069 | . 067 
Corn meal......---- |. .do “7 .028 | .031} .083 | “072 | 073} .032| .035| .063| .073| .073 
Sion... .wnieooeial = ip Seeeet eek ~l1| .127 131 |......-f-c-----| -203| .128} 131 
Potatoes.....-.--- |. do....| .@19 | .029, .044| .027 | 043 | 017} .012) .026/ .022) .023 
aaron tes beni papel Keene O51} .048| .053 }....... Smeal | 'o31| .032| .039 
Beans, flavy...-....|..- Na GRRSGE rea 196 | . 161 i) eset sabe F .173| .167| -165 
PYUMGB . + ccuecccssushe=< 7 See Sr . 164 | e ee: ) a ee | 166 . 163 168 
Zaisins, seeded .....|..- tana parids 139 | .153 | . 149 | . oo? rt 142 
Te Sa ities “do... 053} “2030'| .e88 | .089} .093 | .055| .052] .083 | .087 |  .088 
ee ae |...do....| a ae . 294 301 St ae ee 30 304 . 202 
Teh... chatiaedenhthe- 4 | = seer ree ~W0} -565 5 .559 |.....-- |--e+eee | 42 611 . 639 
~~ a? 7 | | 7 } | } | a a ; 
New York, N. Y. | hiladelphia, Pa. 
| wei si cocaiatid ciilail 
icle Jnit. July 15— July 1 

Aaa. ae ge bey | June | July | —— June | July 

is, | 15, | 15, 15, 

¢ 3 | ‘ : | | _ 14 5 ( 3 

1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 19° | 1918. | yo13 | 1914 | 1917 | © 18. | 1918 
} | ~ — ft ee 4 ae } aoa 
Birloin steak........ Pound. .|$0. 270 '$0. 273 '20.337 |$0. 441 ‘$0. 439 /$0.320 $0. 326 |$0. 389 $0. 539 | $0. 53! 
Round steak....... ..-do....} -261 | .269 -337| . 452 | .463 | .275 | .285 36 5} .408 | 483 
Sy ae cond -<¢aae .224| .279 -o82 | «3/5 | +227 | 234 | 298 397) 391 
Chuck roast......-- tet ear pipaet 170 | .219 | .313; -dil |.....-- | .185 | .253/) .346) .350 
Plate beef..... tome Ch i a 151 | .199 | -285| .288|....... | .222] .170} .236] .239 
Pork chops...... *"l""do....| .226 | .232| .326| 397] .406| .222) .230) .343 410) 419 
Bacon, slieed....... e777} 1264 | 1256 | 2422] 2484 | 2498) 1279 | .265| 423] .5IL| «527 
Ham, siiced......-- "do... -| 2.215 | %.209 | %.285 | %.341 | *. 346 | 327 | .387| -459 | .522) .533 
pO I eae Rad ""do....| .162| .156| .274| .326| .322| .253) .149 | .275} .327| .32 
LAD . <insrpinonanginn Se |: 77 | .258| .336} .332| .210| .215] .320 395 | .391 
Hens. .........-2+-: iidost+<] 1226 | .218 | .287 | .403 | .410 | -253 | .238 | -313 | .429| . 434 
Salmon, cammed..../...d0....].......|------- . oe” ee 8 eee ae 249 269 265 

A te Bao Dosen. | 1330) 1362| 1478] .503| .573| -304| .315| .445) 464 520 . 
Butter Pound 3341 1335} .453} .508| .514| .392| .395] -512 967 576 
Gan ee et ae | oe | 803 |......-1.-..... 356} .372| .361 
MEK... <ncanmnndamien nart...| .000 | .090 | .114] .128] .227| .080 | .080) ~110) 120 120 
Bread .........eceee| 16-02.! 037 | 1054 | .088| .086| .086| .043| .043 1 .079| .083 83 
"027 


Corn meal..... omni Son "034 | .035} .070| .080| .079 028 | .054} .068 |) = .068 


Re ee Do Eh one cnsinepees* -105 | .122| .126 0 | . 131 
































Potatoes. ........ *"\"""Go....| .025} .026| .044 | .038| 042) .021 | .029) 027 .037 | =. 048 
Lt Wit Mone Ct Rane EIR Ron .048 | .056| .057 |....... Des catae 052; .049 |) .056 
Beans, MAVY....-+0- Eid salewssandienrse+s "188 | 2178} .175 |...cecefeweeeee| B82] «277 ) «171 
1) Ra ae a y Sele 161} «17 TTT hicccccchecscceet e158] . MB; . 1H 
Raisins, seeded ..... ee es .142| .151f .149]....... VE 136} .143| .144 
DIRS, «cn anmecsdomen "*"do....| .049 | .046| 084] .088) .083 | .050 .047 | .080| .087) .089 
* CHIR. ov eeteapneneplns Macc deccecestvemess- 262 | .279 | .274 |.......}-0-ee- -278 | .273| . 268 

M--. 2 - e Re e” ES pp Meee -520| .555| .540|....... “RRO: . 583 .603 | . 569 

} 











1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. § Whole, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19SELFC 
CITIES FOR JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1918—Continued. 


Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, I 





Article. Unit. July 15— | | July 15— 
; ; s- | 
| 





= 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 7 
| | | 


| 





























| 
Sirloin steak........ | Pound. ./$0. 230 |$0. 243 |g0. 299 |so. 382 so. 380 |$0. 225 |$0. 235 |$0. 282 |$0. 34 
Round steak........|-.-d0.....| 212 |} .225 | .281 | 76 | .365]) .195 | .204) .243 ! 
Rib roast........... 1...do.....| .188 | "187 | .241 | "315 305 | .194| .204 | .234 
Chuck roast........|...d0..... rrr ete ie ee ae .150} .182 24 
Plate beef.......... i ~30Gm Magee | .124] .157] .221] 205 ].......) .124] .153] .1094 
POrk CROPS... ..2.00- |---do.....| - 200 | -215 | .305 | .856] .354] .231 |) .2434 .309) .38! 
Bacon, sliced ......./...d0.....| .286 . 282 415 | 502 06 | 61 297 459 . 538 
Ham, sliced........-|--.d0..... | .290] .280!] .397] .462] .464 | .300 | .268] .383}] .4 
| ee eee |--.d0..... | 156} .158| .279| .322 321 151; 143 276 
7 RE ee |...d0.....] .205 | .208] .301 | .879| .377 21 218 289 
REN GSR Se = | .206} .208| .259] .343| .344 193 211 284 
Salmon, canned . ” Sry Scans Satvaton | 9 288 > 5 eee ..| 293 ] 
SR sch cansncceben | Dozen..| .238| .252 | +376 380 | .450 276 295 | .37 
ESS, | Pound..| .313 326 432 474 . 493 341 . 339 | 45 
RRS SL |... PST eee Se ee DS ee ...| 318 8 
Dh... cones acceasans | Quart 070 | 070 | 090 -103 | .100 093 | 097 . 116 14 
ie Se RE el | 16-oz.! 050 | 051 100 080 | O80 045 042 | 079 79 
AS Bee ee Pound... O31 | 031 | .072; .065 |} .065{ .039) .037 | .076 0 
ST dens hiwa do. 030 | .033 | .073 | .070 066 027/ .028/ .051 061 
pe Ra | “RE peter Ree ee "lee ) ats eee 089} .114 
Potatoes... .....-.-- |---do ie | 030 | 029 057 | .020) .041 020; .029 053 0 
SY TE am a 53 SPE Ee BS ie 048 . 045 WON As cccccdiicdsoun 051 0 
Beans, Navy........- I" 2 ry Ey iG Se 208 ~ 152 Sg Seer Serer 17 .16 
| pata x. Sh gM cid oa Lense 543 i 2b 2a oD eee lf l 
Raisins, seeded.....|...do 9s cess Ee { Fe ao 157} .157 
ails anraiceo ie acinn |...d0 awe | 055 | .050 O87 O88 | .091 | .052 050 O89 08 
TE RN go A SS eas 273 se eee eee 4 ) 
Tea........ reseeees| 2G ee b scdbas Aes. 572 | .612| .620|....... SES 614} .¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | St. Louis, Mo. 
| 
| , | . 
Article. Unit. July 15— | June | ul lv Jul 25 ty 
5, | 15 — 1 
1913 | 1914 | aad | 1918. | 1918} y913 | yo14 | 1917 | 1918 
| | 
Sirloin steak........ Pound. .|$0.275 | 180. 283 |$0.360 |$0.494 |$0.471 |$0.248 |$0.283 |$0.321 |$0.384 
Round steak......-]---doO....| .248 | .255 | .326 464 | .440| .229] .253] .310)| .379 
Oe yee cagtles oct sane . 223 | . 276 376 366 183 . 205 56, 312 
Chuck roast. .....<. RE eth 177 | .246} .337 | ge .161 | +2 7 2 
EE ae ER oe .129 Sr Ri 2a  § eee .135 | .162 21 
Pork chops......... ...d0....| .230] .233] .338] .397] .398} .198] .213} .308] .352 
Bacon, sliced....... 22eG8O...-] 2205] 200] 435 | .529 | .537 .278 . 260 -419 | .492 
Ham, sliced........ -do.. 315 | .315| .429| .515| .519| .273| .275! .411] .47' 
LS cantunneedanes .do. 55 | .155 |] .282]) .325| .322) .141] .126| .243] .292 
DD. 44 tekcoonabwd 1 ea 208 | .227 .348 .396 .391 .190 . 203 .301 | .379 
staat dekeiney ward tetaont = 265 - 268 -306 . 428 . 438 .180 .190 -249 | .338 
Salmon, catimed....]...d0....]....... Re, ae . 284 311 > SPEER Bes | +267 . 297 
SI « 0) sath ain Genel Dozen... 271 273 421 - 437 489 .214 240 | .377| .374 
pee Pound..} .357 -3858 | .465 -520 | .530] .333 .3840 | .457] .503 
E..oc eieconeeane PR) Tea peta firtoany ool 336 pg eRe Se | .829! .316 
i Séncescanil RES. ~ 1 ee .090 | .103]} .125] .128}; .080] .080 110} .120 
Bread..... ecvceces-| 16-02.1,..) 048) .047 - 091 . 085 . 085 . 049 -050 | .092; .087 
er eeeee-| Pound..| .033 | .032{/ .073| .067| .067] .030] .029| .066| .0 
Corn meal......c«.--!..-@0....| 027; .080} .065; .069] .068}| .022}] .026)| .054! .057 
NL: +5 oe tinaike ned inn ns > akehindin> al ima hod .104 .124 ¢ AGRI SF Bee . 099 126 
POGRLOOS.... occccccsweloesG0...c4 0018) 02D . 041 . 038 045 .019 . 026 . 039 . 038 
Ct + Rika. ahead tas d«dlecaseetent ee ok . 049 .050 “ y SR Ros . 046 . 043 
Beans, navy........ ee edhnnsed odwene sn “RR oa ae: ee aneT 1 -<T72 
DNR a tindseencunt ce: ey Heep Pega gy .177 Oy itched AR Fe pe .168 .168 
I ROG « cxinnlen Hae c henniet «ol <amas >< -144 “agg SR ee .169 . 163 
BE «00 éahsccsck — Perk - 035 - 095 . 095 .094] .052] .050/ .087 . O88 
SENUO . «0 sate on sebah Ss Sucalienaed wdbeeeae-o4 - 286 . 298 Rous chncle ob eda - 283 . 275 
ee ERE Be, hye a; atainsé o€ pekcke ote.d -666 | .738 gy eh BERS REY a: . 581 - 688 | 



































1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough, 
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E AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 19 SELECTED 
s CITIES FOR JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1918—Concluded. 


a . 
va ————————— ——E——————e —_ 





San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 





Article. Unit. July 15— July 15— 
June | July ’ 


—| 15, 2 Se ie ; 





















































1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 948. | 1918. | jor3 | yo1g | 1917 
! | 
x es wee 
4 yin steak. ....... Pound. ./$0. 207 |$0. 207 |$0.228 |$0.327 |$0. 321 $0 244 |$0. 232 |$0.265 $0.38 $0 
+ yund steak........ ~~ eS .190 | .197 | .22 .320 | .316 215 . 208 252 362 
hen Rib roast.....--.ce- =+ anew . 210 mae . 223 . 301 . 300 | . 200 .192 230 313 
- Cee ee ee ee . 156 .153 . 234 . 232 141 | 187 20 255 
b te beef...... Ash ase” Oia See 147] 1149] 215] 1213 116 | .15 
= Pork chops. .......- _ ee 232} .247] .316] .398 403 236 942 | 398 11 10] 
be icon, sliced. ...... — ae ee . 309 . 436 . 560 . 557 317 333 | .461 554 2 
| Ham, sliced........ a . 300 . 330 .418 . 494 .512 317 . 308 10 497 50 
& Lard. . .. «s<scodeess ms ee .188 | .170-} .285 | .339] .334 178 | .160 | . 1 
Lamb. .. ncncccdeeos ~~ 167] .183 | .251] .321 | .338 | 196 | .185 272 76 | 368 
Feud. «.scnaeh «ne aieal oad | es 238 | .248| .260] .379| .383 |] .238] .232 25 397 | 384 
£ “eee Sig a a See -230 | .963 | .267 ].......]... 250 287 293 
EGGS. ..00ceuaseoana | Dozen... 314 338 | .392 456] .514| .345] .311 130 404 54 
Butte? .. <cascesseee | Pound..| .364 .329 | .455 507 | .566 | .355 | .325 448 496 | 548 
( O50. <i nseodeenns = a See peel . 297 314 | 323 | Rade 393 .313 | 316 
a: Wir’. ...:aueeeniae | Quart...| .100/ .100} .100] .121| 1121] .085! .086| .120] .125] .128 
eee See ecceet 16-08.1...1 .052 . 052 . O83 .084 | O84] .049 053 | .091 1 .095 005 
Ay : “ os | | . 
Flot? nn dase Pound..| .034 .069 |} .068] .072 | .069 | .029| .029| .066/ .061 061 
2 Corn MOBhiccoctens ae ee . 034 . 035 . 065 .075 | .073 | .031 . 031 .065 | *. 078 . 074 
@ RiG6, inns cntawatkaoninn |---do..... ellen ee 1 .: 3 ere eon ae eS 141 
a POtQtOOE, <ads cans pbull> ox GG.....) «O19 O11 | .029 -026 | .029| .015 | .023| .040 | O18 038 
( OO Sittin Lobe R ac. cy ds oat apa ge .020} .023 | .025].. | .032 | .03 036 
= Beans, DAVY. .case0s Se hE Tee See . 184 . Jee: 6 ee |---- | .199! .176 176 
: ge ee a eee eee *s Te 7a | sae ae ..| .141] .154] .148 ° 
Raisins, seeded. .... eg Go iG Pet .140| .133 | .129].......| 42! .142] .143 
$ Suter: . avantna se aes (ea . 054 .052 | .083 | .O88 | .089 |] .061 | .056 093 | .O091 | 092 
COND... 5 ssmewiede nh oe RRA GRE . 300 ee 3 ates Fee ; ,8I3t .aa7 .3i7 
Th... «<ennennamens ee ee eer -521] .533 | .533 soared | fateke |} .512 | .580 | 583 
Washingion, D.C, 
Article. Unit. July 15— 
ae os _ June ] , July 5, 
1YLS. 191s 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 
} | 





Te, Pee ae ae ee Pound. . $0. 281 


—f 
_? 
w 


J SE Se eee = aa . 246 27¢ | 332 } 492 | 471 
iis ne a “See 220 220 | 274 | 397 

UDG Mir ti atssetndGcsocdecentduh's tee _— Se ee ee . 193 | 239 | 349 | 353 
Plate beef...... i on be ee CPE — “EE OE -aaee .139 L86 . 242 238 
POTK GG cs daeckesnca bes co6eeueeot ante Otte. « 219 . 238 359 464 | 465 
cp a ene eS Ta i ae ae 281 261 | 403 .512 516 
Le ee eS a ee, — wie . 300 306 | 424 54 | 512 
5 RR bn oe eae ee a 150 138 267 | 8 } 
FO tt a eee y ; ‘ae 214 233 | 322 | . 443 | 0) 
ee ee Re aaas iia Y= 226 236 | 308 . 434 143 
t —— | 


2S Dozen... 260 269 .419 443 481 


BUF. scnnbee<dqunss deve dacnsenuecesoas Pound. . . 366 . 369 | 475 . 550 | 560) 


souwven Quart... . 080 089 | . 100 | 140 | 149 
; .O91 | O87 

Lo eee «EAS Bol A a ee AER oe Pound.. . 038 03 . 076 065 

‘orn Sites tht padezaces Site ali ah ot. «alive: «« . 025 025 053 | 061 

ACCS Ab eiehndid th nesescognevbccee a 68 GE Rea ey . 108 | .125 


OSGIING ahs sects tet BE Re Ee TE ER EE Re eee Pa 055 055 061 
peas, DAVY. --+seeeceeeeeeresseeeeeeeeess --do ieee suaviksalinteis kale < . 194 . 188 182 

ee Onn LES EE eae BOSS et eR Bye ee Set weirs . 166 .176 .176 
Raisins, seeded .......... | AL'S A AE ee A EE “eee eas “iat “i53 155 
ne. ek Re oe Ee a ee . 050 . 049 084 089 089 
Coffee. .... 287 
Tea 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 21 CIT! 


FOR JUNE 15, 1918 AND JULY 15, 1918. 














[The prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. A 
dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to monti 
ee | on: ti ro — 
Bridgeport, Butte, Mont, Charleston, | Cincinnati, Col 
Conn, m. U. Ohio, O 
Article. Unit. ——_ eee | Ue ee 2 ~ 
June ; July | June | July | June}; July | June | July | J 
5, | 1, | Bb, 5s, =| B F 15, Ff U5, 15, 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1913. | PIS. | 1918. | 1GEX. | 1918. 19ks. 
} 








$0. 377 |$0. 381 ($0. 266 |$0. 402 











Sirloin steak. .......} Pound../$0. 545 529 |$0.397 $0.388 ($0. 377 

Round steak. ....../-.-@..... .519| .506| .365| .361} .377 | .383 1} .371 . 359 s4 
Rib roast ..... ee a Ee | .412] .402 .334; .309/] .325] .320]} .308} .299 il 
eee a. |} .o6] | 346 288 270 262 262 . 261 . 256€ . 283 
Plate beef..... siti = Se | .206} .224 216 199 oath | . 227 226+} .223 234 
Pork Chops... .<.ecelcc; GP.cccch cane |} 4} 1 385 39) 393 | .400} .359} .372 . 351 
Bacon, sliced.......|... " oe | .529| .537] .584 580} .538| .546) . 479} 1484} . 491 
EEOGR, 1000... .. coc<e|se- eee p2¢ § 2527}; 1.475) .530] .483 | . 473) . 485) . 491 . 49 
Ra ees Ie ee 8 317 | .328 e334} 1.333} .329 . 298 299 19 
0 Se eee. a } .388f . 412 371 371 398} .392 67 | .36 . 380 
TE Ee Se ee f .422— .424 aio 2370 ; »422} . 416 376 378 2353 
Salmon, canned.....!...do..... t .347 f odd5 | .377 2330 | 287 292 . 263 . 269 . 204 
Eggs......2...ssece| Dozen...f .555} .625/ .505/ .590/ .405| .461/ 381) .427} .363 
DP sti nqueven ---| Pound..| .506!) .512} .503; .521} .528!) .539) .5@0! 511} .496 
Cheese. ....<- a Te ee o3d8 | .338} 1350 354 e319 | .326 332 » 345 . 326 
ea o-e--| Quart...f .130} .130] .150[ .150/ .190] .185} .130] .136| .123 
Bread........ sansanin 16-0z.'...f .090 | .089; .106} .106!} .090/; .091 -O84) . O84 . 090 
PE cc damavssacesel FUMRE.ct «OO cane) G68 | .068 .070 |} .070!} .065 . 064 , 067 
| ET I TEE ee O81 | .083; 085] 2085 -057 | .058; .059 . 060 . 063 
P| Seen aon Anse. 123} .133} .195 140 | .098} .206) .122) .127) .124 
| GE. OE a 0384 F— .046F .OT5 033 | 097 034 . 020 . 033 682 
Ren ie See . 059 . 060 039; .051 -056 | .0358 | . 042 . 042 . 067 
Beans, navy. .......'...d0..... F .I75 | .¥77 {| .174 ~I77 — .194} .194¢ 154} .156! .172 
eee a Aer By ~-177 | .170 . 169 .168; .17! . 156 159 | .161 
Raisins, seeded .....!...d0..... . 150 . 154 . 155 - 152 . 150 . 155 . 155 . 152 . 151 
ey ee Oa ee . 094 . 094 . 100 - 100 . ORR . 089 O29 . 091 . O89 
a ee } .315 317 -428 | .427 ~ 282 . 276 . 267 276 . 288 
_ ecasdcenitdes OR ccd } +638 . 659 . 707 779 ~ 646 . 657 . 679 . 659 .810 

i ] ' 
| Fall River, | Houston, Indianapolis, | J 


| Dallas, Tex. | Mass. Tex. Ind. } la 


Article.  Bitie 2 E oe Sa Pee Gees Be 
July | June } July | June | July | June | July | June | J 
5, | bb | 6 ft bs, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 





Sirloin steak........ Pound .. $0. 386 |30. 386 ($0. 590 ‘$0. 592 '$0.357 '$0.357 $0. 388 |$0. 381 30.399 | So 
Round steak......./..- fio.2...| .&22| cee] 594) . 508 358} .358 |) .381 | .374) .380 
Rid roast...... inedeakued Se daz} 332] .382 . 392 -297 | .300 . 294 . 287 30 
Chuek roast ......../..- 204} .203| .336] .334} .255 | .254) .279} .274) . 266 
Plate beef. .........|..- _ . ee oe ic eae | .222} .218} .225) .218) . 204 
yo a rs es a dot | .372] .390 412} .357} .360|] .356 362) .371 


Bacon, sliced.......|..- ae 571 | 530] .472 | .483} .536); .546 09 | .503 | .520 
Ham, sliced..... OER ft do..... 458; .503 | .454!] .477} .466) .473) .484/ . 492 . 463 
BES 6 bscéecapbécceles Ibcoee | 326) 330) .311} .314} .319) .310) .315| .321!] .330 
Lamb. ....ccccocceej---0...0.| 498] .300] .377) .379| .357} .958).......1....... 368 
RS RR BE do.....| .295|} .308{ .402} .492] .326/) .340) .303} .310| .354 
Salmon, canned.....|...d0..... -287 | .299) .284| .274) .298} .208; .245| .249) .275 
Rasa fF Tee | - 397 -571 | .602}| .398] .414 .356 |} .432 . 453 
eae Pound..| .497| .502| .504) .506/ .500/ .504/ .494/ .505/ .548 
Cheese... ecccececese|oe- do..... -329} .33L} .332) .333| .326} .325! .354] .358| .336 
-163{ .130} .130] .15¢} .157} .m0 


3 


Milk..... cccccenceee} Quart...| .153| | .110} .153 
DE .<ccehenicew’ 16-02z.!...| .089; .089) .090; .090| .O82/] .OS81 -O88 | . O88 085 
ee nascees Pound..| .066 066} .072| .072] .078| .074| .067| .065! 070 
| a 062} .066| .085} .083} .063| .063|} .06t | .062| .062 


_ 
ww 
i) 
_ 
a | 


REGIE a ee -118; .120} .12t; .221] .289) 1.124] .224} : 
Potatoes..... ecccess|-e-G0.....| O31} .042) .034| .044/) .022/ .032) .034] .043] .034 
1 ae ee a 044 .050| .055/| .066} .041 | .047) .057 

Beans, navy........ se ee 179; .182 | .179| .177] .168| .167; .176 | 





_ 
so 
Terres 
_ 
wr 








Ns. coh itoahude an..... - 164} .161 | +163} 171} .160| .162;) .171 175 | .170 
Raisins, seeded..... j-+-G0.....| «148 | 150] 154) «158 | «167 | .163|) 2174) «173 |. 171 
seas ey ae -095; -095} .098; .008/} .093} .091} .003 095 | .090 
Coifee..... soncanbouieediveeel -324/ .3382} .319} .322) .287; .283) .291 291 | .321 
_. eae cnhtnansdicedlienses | 801) -796) .557/ 538! .611 |) .619|) 774) .767| .741 


1913. | 1918. | 1948. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 | 1918. | 1918 | 1928. | 1915 
| | 








574] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES 
FOR JUNE 15, 1918 AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 








Kansas City,| Little Rock, | Louisville, | Manchester, | Memphis, 
Mo. Ark. Ky. N. H. Tenn. 





June | July | June | July | June | July 

15, 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 
} i 


Article. Unit. 
June | July | June | July 
5, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 





— ae } | i i 
Sirloin steak..-....- Pound ..\so. 379 's0. 378 |$0. 416 = $0. 386 /$0. 387 |$0. 570 ($0. 555 '$0. 408 | $0. 409 
Round steak......- ...d0....| .362] .368| .389| .383] .379 379} .524 | 





; | .512] .388 . 386 

Rih rebiicss sven ~ocGOccse) cae, ome: .3054 .3565 .304 315] .372] .372] .322 321 
Chuck roast.....--- eiadad <a - 209 . 302 . 306 aid . 278 346 | .300 . 296 . 2%3 
Pints Wel bandas -..d0...-| 216] .218| .260} .244] .230] .236]....... Steet | .255| 252 
Pork chops........- a a se -351 | .352} .362]) .385] .359] .361 . 336 414] .354 370 
Bacon, sliced. ...... ---40....| .531] .530} .569]) .569] .518 516 | .481) .489) . 521 . 538 
Ham, sliced.......- .-.d0....| .498] .498] .507] .517| .475] .482] .451 | .457 | . 463 479 
Leet , cc dtiheanaend es ee - 345 . dal . 334 . 308 .312 .330| .331 | .319 . 320 
em ta oy, Se kc «ae .318 . 400 .379 383 . 388 399 395 | .387 337 

, eRe ees a ---40....| 310] 316) .343] .347) .321) .335 $27} .428!1 .320 . 326 





Salmon, canned....}...do....{ .297] .303/ .309} .307]| .258/ .257) .301| .301] .292 201 
Togs Dozen. - . 394 -435 | .387 . 408 351 . 405 ~534) .585 . 362 | 


GS. ccccccesceseses 


13 | . 523 
319 . 26 
es eer Quart...{ .122) .133| .150{ .150]| °.128 .128 .140 .140] .150 .150 


pO ee ee ee Pound..| .484 -499 | .527 . 534 . 503 . 516 . 536 | . 554 | 

Bread. .... i halle 16-07.'._.| .088 | .094} .094} .087] .087] 082] 083 | 092 092 
| 
} 


Se Se 350} .358 . 359 . 326 337 .339 . 339 | 


, 
seem enon 


Flour......cccccee--| Pound..| .067]| .067| .067]} .069] .067] .067) .O7I .070 | .068 | .067 
Conn MOG eeccenna ee Se . 068 . 065 . 065 . 058 . 061 .O76 1 .O78 . 057 . 057 
is ee 2.) shen + ee 

PORstOE cates ocusas eS Pe . 035 | 
OmietRipassceseenes .-.d0....| .048] .048 | 


125 7133 123 123 
. 033 
. 056 


~~ 
wee 
bo 
tw 
hn 
te 
tt 

4. 


. 035 . 030 . 032 .030 | .046; .025) 033 
. 057 -045 | .042) .059)| .067) .044) .046 











Beans, navy.......- ---G0....| -183| .185} .186| .186] .170{ .171] .182| .181 | .189] .189 
Preants: cue vsnkvnt ---d0....| -156{ .155| .170} .176) .164] .16R] .163| .165) .165}) .168 
Raisins, seeded . ...-. ---40....; .143]) .16h | .149) .150] .151 - 161 155] .154| .157 155 
sis oa acweokh ---d0....} .0083 | .085 | .096) .096} .090; .092] .095| .095/ .090| .090 

100. .cacecececce- ---dO....| .29k | .282) .318 | .318| .267| .269] .336 | .388] .298 | .302 
Dll. <scrkantidesden’ ...d0....| .671] .703} .779/ .854/ .693| .716] .604] .603/ .760| .789 

















— —-—— -—----. — -- — — — 


| New Haven, 


Conn. 


i e Vi | | 
ee, | Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. 
| ! 





Article. Unit. ee ee oe cee - 


June 15,| July 15, | June 15,| July 15, | June 15, July 15, June 15, July 15, 
118. | 1918 | 1918. | 1928. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 
} ! | | 





ee — 
$0. 490 | $0.477 | $0. 583 $0. 558 


Sirloin steak.......... Pound ..| $0. 367 $0. 348 $0.358 | $0. 356 
Round steak......-..|...do.... . 346 . 337 . 350 . 347 489} .484[] .538 | . 520 
i: ), a — ie =e . 306 . 294 317 .314 | . 339 | 386] .418 . 407 
Chuck roast. ........- a .277 . 259 o aan . 269 08} .3441 388i 368 
a Sar “eee 201 . 206 . 248 290} .257) =. 258 hk, amet: 
Pork chops......-....|.-.d0....|  .344 348 "294 "307/ .444] 2416 392 |. 423 
Bacon, sliced.........|.-.do....| .493 518 533 5] 481] 495 |B]. 588 
Ham, sliced.......... me on ae 477 . 440 . 442 361 .365| . 585 538 
SED + < EE ee . 321 . 320 . 322 312] .336 338] .333] .331 
pe Lone ...d0....| .322| .321 390} .350{ l400 i400! Laat} = lags 
ED inc he: a < J ie . 302 . 392 .392| .4851 417] 434] 89.475 
Salmon, canned.....- a 345 . 350 . 270 . 261 3421 = .331 336 » 322 
| ES ih eae Dozen... 374 . 443 414 . 483 525 | 613 0 652 
Sutter... ccececcceee--| Pound..| .465 474 532 543 sar. 54 527 } 
a A VE ae . 299 . 305 327 325 . 356 | 356 342 | 343 


SRE .100 .100 . 150 .150 .150 137} .143 | 143 
IE i cadimcanbannas 16-0z.!... .079 .077 . 096 . 035 . 085 0 

2 aa cnedennadl See. . 059 . 063 . O71 . 070 . 072 | . 072 | . 970 | 062 
Care WM. beds. ree 5 aio . 055 . 057 . 068 . 067 . O81 
ree = Satidiminn=1-sclliiin soo 123 .123 116 .123 9735 | 1384) .123 «ke 
ee a eae . 020 . 033 . 020 . 026 . 036 
Onions Fee a | 6 . 050 . 053 . 051 . 050 . 064 
Beans, navy.........- soMivced . of0t 160 . 183 .178 .179 
oe ahh RE mr Se 156 152 172 .179 174 
145 .178 eo. 172 151 
096 . 090 . 096 . 090 
CO. se weecececeenee-|---d0.... . 309 311 . 265 . 281 . 301 301 
gE OR: st Sar (ee . 503 . 503 . 632 . 627 571} J 571 


Z 
= 


Z 
Z 
7 


B. 
> 
a 
3 
a: 
res) 
Qu 
, 
° 
. 
* 
——— 
—_ 
cor 




















— 
Is 











' Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 31 CI 
FOR JUNE 15, 1918 AND JULY 15, 1918—Continued. 
Ro RE 
| Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. | Peoria, Il. P, 




















v an | 
Article. Unit. June July | June July | June | July June 
15, 5, | 15 5, | 15, | 15, 15 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 191 
Sirloin steak..............- | Pound..! $0. 509 | $0. 506 | $0.383 | $0.415 | $0. 391 | $0.375 | $0.¢ 
Round steak..............- a es | =. 463 .463 | .378 415] .391 370 
DRONE. s .daksscochénen me ae 391} .397] .298] .309]| .289/ .279 
GE WOE bo .c05 ab decneace ar "ee . o44 . 341 | . 281 . 291 | - 281 . 263 
i,  \ UF RE See ae do a’ a . 243 . 205 . 199 | 234 208 
PORE CONE... 2.5055 500sece0e]-s- do....| .392] .308| .342] .355| .364 368 
PPGOOM, INOS « < ciccdccbeccs 1 che dcod | .508 -521 | .524 . 529 | 520 925 
SN SERS a-dcaspicntcnas me Ee -409; .401 | . 489 . 503 | 187 193 4 
DUES Sb scddvecdenhe scebeaaelect | .3837] .344 . 339 341} .335 .334 | = . 33 
BN os nhacks<bueuns \"-"do.....| .404] .423] .342] .348] .425| .417] 37 
ES we ed ee | 423] .423] .315] .325] .332| .327) «41 
Salmon, canned........... ee a . 981 274; .291{ .201 .289 | .292 . 281 
ts cogki dae Dozen ..} .447 .489| .367{ .411 . 368 . 409 . 502 
EE. Se eee te eee | Pound..| .571 | .5671 .481] .496| .473] .487 . 54 
SELES ee eee ee |_..do Sd | . 352 .ode | . 316 .ood | .o28 , 346 | .o47 
si bttihied aghe tadeghis | Quart...| .480| .1890] .127{ .125) .104]) .103] .125 
Ee aR ee eae | 16-02.1... .085 |} .089); .089 . 089 . O89 . 087 . 089 
RE a eee | Pound..| .069] .071!/ .064!/ .064 .070 | .O070} O06 
ESS aaa Ok T° a | .063 .063 | .063 . 062 . 059 063} .072 
Rice........ er EE GU do..... "1440} 1140] .121| 2.130} 1125] .128] .125 
Se lowe . 037 . 042 . 036 . 042 . 033 . 033 029 
SR, ctictbinduhasdsibcaas | saad . 051 061; .051 . 049 . O5t G58 . 05 
Re eee |..-do cod . 187 -186} .172 ~172 . 190 . 181 18 
| Me Sa ee eee eee = Oe . 192 .181} .166 . 166 .170 .177 . 151 
ON” ae ae ee . 148 . 149 . 158 . 165 - 158 . 149 . 142 
SOR DS CIO SI a Ts . 090 .090 | .090 . 096 . 091 . 095 Ni 
SE RE LARS Be mt 6 . 323 316} .309 . 316 . 267 . 267 3 
Gah a digi tan mr 6 . 797 .793 | .649] .653 .627| .631 . 603 
} 








Article. Unit. June | July | June July | June | July | June 
3h is ai ie i, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 




















ROL Pound..| $0.357 | $0.340 | $0.665 | $0.659 | $0. 443 | $0.447 | $0. 417 

Bettetn GOOEE = .ccdccccccces TD sash . 309 .329 | 8.553 50 415 . 421 

FR ae Ee 6 eRe . 309 . 296 . 423 . 428 , 365 . 358 

CICK TOGKE. . « cocccoccscece Re “BR . 261 . 248 | 405 . 395 324) .324 

. \. > i ee aa ae . 206 YO oS PE Bee . 264 . 262 2 ‘ 

eee eee Ae Wa: 93 99 417 IR . 385 . 386 . 385 i 

A ME. .osunabawssae AE Se: . 550 -550; .490 .492| .476} .489| .461 : 

i: ichesebbnodes ay “See | 489 | 494 541 557 . 439 . 440 | 455 b 

ORC: oar “Ras 349 350 334 335 | 338 . 339 

a 6 agRReseega oy “ear 338 329 395 . 420 . 392 413 75 

| Se 3 RE OR SS Ms caked 340 350 442 . 439 . 403 408 4 

Banmon, Canned ..........<}---G0..-.- | .354 350} .333 . 291 . 243 . 238 . 29 

SS a ape Dozen ..!| 474 | 490 950 . 606 . 434 472 45 

SS Raa E,. | Pound..| 02 553 528 532 557 558 50) 

RS eae wee or ™ e a 338 335 40 ; a 3!) . o00 47 20 

Milk..... ae a weoecee-| Quart...) .126 136 140| .144 145| .145 OF 

BRB Fe a eee | 16-0z.1...| .096| .096 .090 | .091 .089 | .089 . O88 i 

Flour...... poncetsecahtbedes | Pound..| (°) 062; .070| .069 . 066 . 066 067 

Se TOE 5as.ccchaagiitbiiinncte od G0.é.c0 ° «Ges . 076 .070! .070 .061 | .061 068 

en Ackhabhnedai patkiaonl <M hace .129] .141] .121] 1122] 136) .139} .125 

I ED PE a . 014 | - 028 | . 027 . 045 | . 039 | . 048 . 024 

Onions..... CE 22s IG B. SS 033 | 040 056 .065 | .073) .069 055 

IE, PRESSE, GET SS 155} .165/ .178 -179| .191] .191 174 a 

REMMED..-ncacacabemicntncesios Desa  o140) o18B | .1%8)  .279 57} .162] .195 ss 

Raisins, seeded .......+---.|---d0..-.- - 137 | 146| .148 . 148 148} .149 . 150 as 

SE -ctvagnoensity eee. LA do.....| ".091] .096| .094 094 .093} .093 . 090 | a 

Collee...s+-sseesseeesrenee|---00 ee .329| .327| .339]. .330| .275| .283| .294 | 

incon aan ssseceenenensese]++-G0 4s. | .585| .573| .58 .584| .757| .743| .565 3 
' ' | 











he 


1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
‘In compliance with request of the Food Administration, no flour was sold in June 


cc doailaes 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES 
FOR JUNE, 15, 1918 AND JULY 15, 1913—Concluded. 
































ae | 
| Salt Lake Citv. | 
St. Paul, Minn. | Salt ree dy ity, Scranton, Pa. Springfield, Nl. 
| ' i 
Article. Unit. ae et EE A ae 
June 15,| July 15,| June 15, July 15,/June 15,) July 15,/June 15,| July | 
1918, | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 191s 
| | 
| | 
ae 
Ciclo MO. . bcntcceeoscess Pound..} $0.399 | $0.381 | $0.348 | $0.350 | $0.485 | $0.477 | $0. 422 €) 
aU a oh ME seus . 384 -358 | .329] .330 | . 449 .446 | .379 
Og a re oF 342] .323 286 . 288 .3882| .377| .330 
CORN rat obcccaceses< se eee .304]} .281/ .268 265} .345] .3844 . 295 
Pinte Wid atbandccdescns< Lr Ss oe a 214 -208 | .245 . 242 254 233 
POFK GROG. 2. ccccccs....J00- a . 347 354] .384 .389 |} .404 . 406 357 B58 
Ce eee Be we . 503 . 507 . 527 -533 |. 531 . 544 518 | 525 
FN Gc at dituhacecsc Re oe - 475 . 473 .473 .481}) .487]/ .501 . 485 477 
Pe et ZENE EE ae “ee . 315 .319 | .348 . 351 318 | .322 325 343 
fos, Sea eee ee ee . 333 eaoe | ool 328 408 423 | 393 367 
oo be a Fe ~ 322 .308 . 358 . 360 43 431 90 i] 
Salmon, camned........... ae eae 291 297 .393 | =. 320 395 305 978 278 
OE er ver | Dozen ..| .377 4338} .407| .492 144 . 486 78 408 
a ere | Pound..| .473 . 451 .493 | .539 505 515 | 14 .519 
CROGSR ics cccccccccceteccces ve | .312 31 -320] .329 | 320 318 | 1 344 
MEER CSdesiisbadetencesss~ | Quart.../ .100 . 100 1141 1114] 120 . 120 | lil 125 
LSE eee ee | 16-0z.!. 2.) 075 7 . O87 O88 | OS7 088 09) 099 
i. eee eee Pound.. . 060 | 65 056 | O57 ) O70 068 | 067 
| SE ne | _.do gscig .0621 .063 074 | 074 | 77 077 | 076 O75 
aR ORES. ee at PR ae 134] .121 127 | 124 . 129 132 132 
fo ee ere er ee ee 029 .017 .034 |; .023 . 046 . 033 . 039 
Lo Se a an a | 043 . 044 . 052 52 | 154 059 . 047 | O51 
aE ee ies _ i .168| .172 1 176 . 189 181 
pe are et es . 167 . 166 » 152 152 | 168 16) See 170 
Raisins, seeded ............]... "Sees - 146 | 145 . 144 - 142 | . 145 ~145 171 18) 
Paces th dbnssceadecccs ae ee 094 099 095 . 097 | 9 | .090! .095 098 
iS A Fe Ry “eee 318} .314 350] .350 | 323 . 320 | 205 302 
Diindadebetcheevceracsss. a “ee 569] .587| 611 | 609 | 88} .610 7 725 
} ! 





1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in repre- 
sentative markets shows that the prices of many important com- 
modities averaged considerably higher in July, 1918, than in July of 
the preceding year. Among the articles showing a decided increase 
were cattle, beef, hogs, bacon, ham, lard, sheep, mutton, cotton, 
cotton goods, shoes, wool, woolen goods, and pig tin. Smaller 
increases took place in the prices of butter, eggs, milk, rice, leather, 
anthracite coal, and crude and refined petroleum. For oats, hides. 
sugar, and gasoline the price in July was practically the same as in 
July of the year before. 

On the other hand, some commodities were much cheaper in July 
of the present year than in the corresponding month of 1917. Among 
these were corn, rye, rye flour, barley, potatoes, coke, copper, pig iron 
steel billets, tin plate, and pig lead. Wheat, wheat flour, corn meal, 
bituminous coal, and spelter were also cheaper than in July, 1917 

Comparing prices in July, 1918, with the average for 1913, the year 
preceding the outbreak of war in Europe, it is seen from the tables 
which follow that many commodities have more than doubled in 
price. Conspicuous examples are wheat, corn, corn meal, rye, rye 
flour, cotton and cotton goods, and wool and woolen goods. In- 
creases of over 100 per cent are also showh for cattle, hogs, sheep, 
bacon, lard, wheat flour, oats, chrome calf leather, coke, pig iron, 
tin plate, and pig tin. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1918, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS oF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913. 


ACTUAL MONEY PRICES. 


a — a oo 


| July— | 1918 
| 


| 


| ¥ | 
1916 | 1917 vary, | April | May. | June. | J 
i 





Article. Unit. 1913 
| 1914 | 1915 


|— Ps * mel a 
FOODSTUFFS. | | 


ary. 








(a) Animal. 





$ is | ‘ $ 
Cattle, good to 100 Ibs. .| 8.507 | 9.219 | 9.213 | 9.985 |12. 560 |13. 113 [15.175 (16.417 [17.175 | 13 


choice steers. } | 

Beef, fresh, good | Lb...... -130 | .135] .132) .141 164} .175| .205| .225| .234] .24 
native steers. | | 

Beef, salt, extra | Bbl.....)18. 923 |17. 250 |17. 500 |18. 250 30. 500 |31. 500 |31.900 (32. 500 |33. 625 | 34. 87 
mess. } | 

Hogs’, heavy......-.. | 100 Ibs, .| 8.365 | 8.769 | 7.281 | 9.825 [15.460 |16. 300 /17. 150 [17.263 [16.619 | 17.72 

Bacon, short clear | Lb...... | 327; .244], 122 | 1157] .248] .208} .271) .265]| .250 2 
sides. | | | i 

Hams, smoked, loose; Lb...... | , 166 .177} .161 .190} .240] .295 . 308 . 303 . 299 

Lard, prime, con- | Lb...... | .110 102 | . 081 | .131 | .201 | .250) .258| .248) .245| .264 
tract. | | | 

Pork, salt, mess... | Bbl ...../22.471 |23. 625 |18. 500 |27. 167 |42. 250 [50.400 |53. 200 51.813 (48.063 | 48. 500 

Sheep, ewes........} 100 Ibs, .| 4.687 | 4.538 | 5.469 | 6.545 | 8.600 |11. 144 |14.950 14.731 |11. 781 | 10.975 

Mutton, dressed....) Lb......| .13{] .095} .109) .131 -145 | .192 . 243 249 225 | 205 
3utter, creamery, | Lb....../ -310 | .270} .261 |] .276| .376 | .487 .415 . 420 -420} .432 
extra. | | | | | 

Eggs, fresh, firsts...| Doz..... | .226{ .187] .169} .223 .318 557] .330| .322] .316 . 374 

Pee tatukents +s4us - Seer | -035 | .030} .030) .031/ .050| .O81/ .059/ .058| .044} .054 

(b) Vegetable. | | | | 

Wheat, No. lnorth-} Bush....| .874 | 897 | 1.390 } 1.170 | 2.582 | 2.170 | 2.170 | 2.170 | 2.170 | 2, 247 
ern. 

Wheat flour, stand- | Bbl..... | 4.584 | 4.594 | 7.031 | 6. 100 |12. 750 |110.085 }! 9. 985 |! 9. 525 1 9. 825 | 110. 702 
ard patent. } i | 

Corn, No. 2, mixed..} Bush....} .625 -710} .783} .808 | 2.044) 1.775 | 1.665 | 1.625 | 1.600 1 

Con MOCGRi sss «2 ad: 100 Ibs. .| 1.5909 | 1.780 | 1.750 | 1.982 | 4.880 | 4.835 | 5,350 | 4.588 | 4.425 s 

Oats, standard, in | Bush....| .376} .369! .529 .405| .764| .799 .872 | .754 771 
store. } 

| eo) eee Bush,...| .636{ .618} 1.0386] .966 | 2.226 | 1.915 | 2.648 | 2.212] 1.838 1. 705 
tye flour, pure,| Bb!..... | 3.123 | 2,975 | 5.388 | 5.150 |11. 620 | 9.725 |12. 535 [10.325 | 8.713 ), 42 
medi im straight. | | 
tar‘ey, fair togood, | Bush....} .625 .533 | «743 ) .746 | 1.391 | 1.534 | 1.722 | 1.410) L194) 1.125 
malting : 

Rice, Honduras, } Lb...... . 051 . 054 049; .045; .070, .079| .087| .091) .091 | 104 
head. 

Potatoes, white... .. Bush....| .614 | 1.206 | .444/ .863 | 2.375 1.272 | .687 | .675) .949 1. 035 

Sugar, granulated.../ Lb...... | .043 | .042] .058] .075/ .075| .074| .073| .073] .073 


TEXTILES AND 
LEATHER GOODS, 





131} .092|} .130] .261} .324] .317| .275} .304| 312 








wool, 50-in. 
Hides, packers’, | Lb...... -184; .194;} .258| .270 228: .2721 «Mbt .330 
heavy native 


Cotton, upland, | Lb...... . 128 
middling. } 
Cotton yarn,} Lb...... 221; .215/ .160;} .253! .450| .536|) .616} .633! .644 64 
carded, 10/1. | 
Sheeting, brown, | Yd...... | .073| .070] .060 -078} .140} .171 |} .240 2) } (2) 
Pepperell. | | 
Bieached muslin, | Yd...... | .082) .085| .075; .088;) .160; .130 230 237 |. 250 
Lonsda!e. | 
Wool, 1/4 and 3/8} Lb...... 471) 1444] 557!) .686 | 1.200 | 1.455) 1.455 | 1.418) 1.418) 1 
grades, scoured. | | 
Worsted yarn 2/32"s | A .777 .650 | .850| 1.100 | 1.600 | 2.000 | 2.150 | 2.150 | 2.150 
Clay gy suit- | Yd...... 1.382 | 1.328 | 1.508 | 2.000 | 3.250 | 4.065 | 4.275 | 4.344 | 4. 400 
ings, 16-02. | 
Storm serge, all-} Yd...... 563 505 539 760 | 1.176 | 1.308 | 1.308 | 1.348 } 41.470) | 

steers. | 
Leather, chrome | Sq. ft...| .270] .275] .280| .460 | .540| .530} .550| .585| .640] 

Cail, | 
Leather, so'e, oak...) Lb...... 449| .475| .495| .635| .815} .830| .800] .800| .800] .8 





Shoes, men’s, Good-} Pair.....| 3.113 | 3.150 | 3.250 | 3.750 000 | 5.000 | 5.455} 5, 500 
year welt, vici 
calf, blucher. 

Shoes, women’s, | Pair.....| 2.175 | 2.260 | 2.350 | 2.750 
Goodyear welt, 

gun metal, but- | 

ton. 


— 
y= 
> 
S 
wa 


























‘Standard war flour. 2No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913—Continued. 
ACTUAL MONEY PRICES—Concluded. 









































July— 1918 
Article. Unit. | 1913 |~ l a P 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 2899") April.) May. | June. | Jul 
: 
aa | } | 
MINERAL AND | | 
METAL PRODUCTS. | | 
Coal. anthracite, | 2240 ibs.} 5.313 |$5. 241 |$5. 200 ($5. 597 |$5. 933 |$5. 600 (86.370 $5.400 $5. 427 | $5. 693 
chestnut. — te Pe re ‘ - —re eo 5 
Coal, bituminous, | 2000 Ibs.} 2.200 | 2.200 | 2.200 | 2.200 | 5.000 | 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.850 | 3.750 0 
run of mine. | | | | 
Coke, furnace, | 2000 Ibs.} 2.538 | 2.000 | 1. 750 | 2.750 |15. 000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 6. 000 6. 000 
prompt. 
Copper,e'ectrolytie.| Lb...... .157| .134] .199] .265 |] .318 | .235 | .235| .235] .230 . 254 
Copper wire, bare,| Lb...... . 167 .148 | .210{] .325)| .338 263 | .263 . 263 . 263 . 285 
No. &. 
Pig iron, Bessemer .} 2240 Ibs.}17. 133 |14. 990 |14. 959 |21. 950 [57.450 (87. 259 '36. 150 135.150 34.338 | 36. 600 
Steel billets......... 2240 Ibs ./25. 789 |19. 000 |21. 380 |41. 000 |100.000 '47. 500 (47. 500 (47. 500 47.500 | 47. 500 
Tin plate, domestic | 100 Ibs...) 3, 558 | 3.350 | 3.175 | 5.875 (12.000 | 7.750 | 7.750 | 7.750 | 7.750 | 7,750 
coke. | } i j 
Pie ttt: a: dtddawede: ? } 449 | 311} .39f} .389] .620}; .842} .880] 1.008 . 905 . 930 
Pig lea8 v.uidesas<e~ Eee 044} .039 |; .058 |; .069 -114 | .068; .070 . 069 . 073 . 080 
a | ees .058;} .051] .220] .113 . 093 .079 | .070 . 074 .078 O88 
Petro‘eum, crude...| Bbl..... } 2,450 | 1.750 | 1.359 | 2.600 | 3.100 | 3.750 | 4.000 | 4.000 | 4, 000 4. 000 
Petro‘eum, refined, | Gal.....) .123 | .120| .120 -120; .120] .160; .168j; .170 .170 my 
water-white. j } } 
Gaso-ine, motor.....  Oeree . 168 | 140] .120|] .240] .240) .240) .240) .240) .240| . 241 
A 27S: Wa . Se Pe OE US 
RELATIVE PRICES. 
= : fvcitidsansncintomainige cae ncaa 
July— 1918 
Article. 1913 o  - | pa | et mee : oo 
1914 1915 1916 | 1917 ae April.| May Jun July 
} | } 5 Soars | 
. a lion = = mh : a — 
ia . | | | 
FOODSTUFFS, | 
| 
(a) Animal. | 
Cattle, good to choice steers... 100.| 108.4 | 108 3 | 117.4 | 147.6 | 154.1 | 178.4! 193.0 | 201.9} 207.2 
Beef, fresh, good native steers . 100 | 103.8 | 101.5 | 108 5 | 126.2 | 134.6 | 157.7 | 173.1 | 180.0} 184.6 
Beef, salt, extra mess.........- 100} 91.2) 92.5) 96.4 | 161.2 | 166.5 | 158.6) 171.7 | 177.7 | 154.3 
| 100 | 104.8 87.0 | 117.5 | 184.8 | 194.9 | 295.0 | 206.4 | 198.7 211.8 
Bacon, short clear sides....... 100 111.0} 87.4 | 123.6 195.3 | 230.7 | 213.4} 208.7 | 196.9} 217.3 
Hams, smoked, loose......... 100 | 106.6 97.0 | 114.5 | 144.6 177.7 | 185.5 | 182 180.1 | 182.5 
Lard, prime, contract......... 100 | 92.7 73.6 | 119.1 182.7 | 227.3 | 234.5 | 225.5 | 222.7] 240.0 
Pork, salt, mess..............- 100 | 105.1 | 82.3 | 120.9 | 188.0 | 224.3 | 236.7 | 230.6 | 213.9] 215.8 
Sheep, ewes... .............+-- 100 | 96.8 | 116.7 | 139.6 | 183.5 | 237.8 | 319.0 | 314.3 | 251.4) | 34.2 
Mutton, dressed............... 100 | 92.2 | 105.8 | 127.2 | 140.8 | 186.4 | 235.9 | 241.7 | 2184 | 199.0 
Butter, creamery, extra....... 100 | 87.1) $42) 39.0 | 121-3 | 157.1 | 133.9 | 135.5 | 155.5 | 139.4 
Eggs, fresh, firsts.............. 100} 82.71 74.8] 98.7} 140.7] 246.5] 146.0! 142.5] 139.8] 185. 
ia asain, Sceecccooeccosevce L00 85. 7 85.7 88.6 | 142.9 | 231.4 | 168.6 | 165.7 | 125.7 154.3 
(b) Vegetable. | | | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern.......- 100 | 102.6 | 159.0 | 133.9 | 295.4 | 248.3 | 248.3 | 248.3 | 248.3) 257.1 
Wheat flour, standard patent .| 100} 100.2 | 153.4 | 133.1 | 278.1 }'220.0 |!217.8 | 1207.8 |'214.3 | 1233.5 
Corn, No. 2 mixed............. 100 | 113.6 | 125.3 | 129.3 | 327.0 | 284.0 | 266.4 | 260.0 | 156.0] 266.4 
a... 100 | 111.3 | 109 4 | 124.0 | 305.2 | 302.4 | 334.6 | 286.9 | 276.7 301.8 
Oats, standard in store........ 100 | 98.1 | 140.7 | 107.7 | 203.2 | 212.5 | 231.9 | 200.5 | 205.1 203.5 
5.0 6} |! ORE 100} 97.2] 162.9 | 151.9 | 350.0 | 301.1 | 416.4 | 347.8 | 289.0] 268.1 
Rye flour, pure, medium | 
Straight ..................... 100 | 95.3 | 172.5 | 164.9 | 372.1 | 311.4 | 401.4 | 330.6 | 279.0] 301.8 
parioy, fair to good malting...| 100} 85.3 | 118.9 | 119.4 | 222.6 | 245.4 | 275.5 225.6 | 191.0} 180.0 
Rice, Honduras, head......... 100} 105.9] 96.1) 8&2] 137.3} 154.9 | 170.6! 178.4] 178.4] 184.3 
Potatoes, white............... 100 | 196.4 | 72.3 | 140.6 | 386.8 | 207.2 | 111.9 | 109.9 | 154.6) 165.6 
Sugar, granulated.........9...] 100} 97.7 | 134.9 | 174.4 | 174.4 | 172.1 | 169.3 | 169.8 | 169.8] 172.1 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER GOODS. | | 
Cotton, upland, middling. .... 100 | 102.3} 71.9 | 101.6 | 203.9 | 253.1 | 247.7 214.8 | 237.5] 243.8 
Cotton yarn, carded, 10/1...... 100} 97.3] 72.4} 114.5 | 203.6 | 242.5 | 278.7 286.4 | 291.4 | 289.6 
Sheeting, brown, Pepperell....| 100| 95.9] 82.2] 106.8 | 191.8 | 234.2 | 328.8 oe 
Bleached muslin, Lonsdale....! 100! 103.7! 91.5! 107.3 | 195.1! 219.5 | 280.5! 289.0! 304.9! 304.9 




















1Standard war flour. 2No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS: 
1918, AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICKS IN 1913—Concluded. 


RELATIVE PRICES—Concluded. 











| July— | 1918 
Article. 1913 | | 
‘ 7. » | Janu- + 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 191 ary, | April.| May. | Jur 
Hr. cc mus! neal ary. 
j | | 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER | | | 
Goops—concld. 
Wool, } to? grades, scoured... ?} 100 | 94.3 1118.3 | 145.6 254.8 | 308.9 | 308.9 | 301.1 301.1 
Worsted yarn, 2/32s.........-. 100 | 83.7 | 109.4 | 141.6 | 205.9 | 257.4 | 276.7 | 276.7 | 276 
Clay worsted suitings, 16-ounce 100} 96.1 | 109.1 4.7 | 235.2 | 294.1 | 309.3 14.3 | 318.4 
Storm serge, all woo!, 50-inch. . 100; 8%7) 95.7) 135.0 | 208.9 | 232.3 | 232.3 | 239.4 | 261.1 
Hides, packers’, heavy native | 
ES ee ee ee ee 100 | 105.4 | 140.2 146. 7 | 179. 178. 3 147.8 i 0 | 179.3 
Leather, chrome calf.........- 100 ; 101.9 | 103.7 ; 170.4 | 200.0 | 196.3 | 203.7 | 216.7 | 237.0 
Leather, sole, oak........-...-| 100} 105.8 | 110.2 | 141.4 | 181.5 | 184.9 | 178.2 | 178.2] 178.2 
Shoes, men’s, Goodyear welt, | | 
Vici calf, blucher.... ---| 100) 101.2 | 104.4 | 120.5 | 152.6 | 152.6 | 160.6 | 160.6 | 175.2 
Shoes, women’s, Goodyear | | | 
welt, gun metal, button..... 100 | 103.9 } 108.1 | 126.4 | 160.9 160.9 | 160.9 | 167.5 | 190.8 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTS, | | | | 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut... 100 98, 6 97.9] 103.7} 111.7 124.2 | 119.9 | 120 121 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine. 100 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 227.3 | 162.7 | 162.7 | 175.0} 170 
Coke, furnace, prompt ship- | 
Bee eee ee 100} 78.8] 69.0] 108.4 | 591.0] 236.4 | 236.4 | 236.4 | 236.4 ’ 
Copper, electrolytic. ......... 100} 85.4 | 126.8 | 168.8 | 202.5] 149.7 | 149.7 | 149.7 | 14 
Copper wire, bare, No. 8...... 100} 88.6 | 125.7 | 195.6 202.4 | 157.5 | 157.5} 1 157 
Pig iron, Bessemer.......- —_ 100} 87.0} 87.3 | 128.1 | 335.3 | 217.4 | 211.0] 211.0! 212.1 
EE ae 100 73.7 | 82.9 159. 0 | 387.8 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 184.2 
Tin plate, domestic, coke..... 100 | 94.2] 89.2) 165.1 | 337.3 | 217.8] 217.8 | 217.8 | 217.8 
ns i a alain ae 100} 69.3 87.1 86.6 | 138.1 | 187. 196.0 | 224. 201.6 
|. | 3S ere: 100 | 88.6 | 131.8 | 156.8 | 259.1 | 154.5 | 159.1 | 156.8 | 165.9 
Spelter..... trata cmdnaios tien 100 | 87.9} 379.3 | 194.8 | 160.3 | 136.2 | 120.7 | 127.6 | 134.5 
Petroleum, crudé...........-.. 100 | 71.4 55.1 | 106.1 | 126.5 | 153.1 | 163.3 | 163 163.3 
Petroleum, refined, water- | | | 
Ea ey SR A 100 | 97.6 97.6 | 97.6 97.6 | 130.1 136.6 | 138.2 | 138.2 
Gases, MOCE?..6.5.56.0.-.... 100} 83.3] 71.4} 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 
| i 
| i 





PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STAT! 


Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices is not attemp' 
in the table which follows. Some food products—fresh meats, | 
example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which tl 
leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable wholesale and ret 
prices are not obtainable. In such cases the articles most nea 
comparable were selected. It was found impracticable also to obt 
both wholesale and retail prices for the same date. The retail pri 
shown are in all cases those prevailing on the 15th of the mont! 
while the wholesale prices are for a variable date, usually sev: 
days prior to the 15th. In each case the wholesale price is the m« 
of the high and the low quotation on the date selected, as publish 
in leading trade journals, while the retail price is the average of 
prices for the article and city in question reported directly to % 
bureau by retailers. The figures in the tables are therefore to 
considered as merely indicative of price variations in the retail 
compared with the wholesale markets. 

To assist in comparing wholesale with retail price fluctuations, tlc 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dates 
is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differentia! 
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represents the margin of profit to the retailer, since, in addition to 
the difference between the wholesale and the retail prices pointed out 
above, the cost of handling the commodity is included in the figure. 
































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 
[The initial W=wholesale; R=retail.] 
| rons: | July— 1917 1918 
| = ees —— — 
Article and city. Unit.) age | | 
Rae 1914 } 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Jan. Apr. | July. 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer loin ends.....W..| Lb. .!$0. 168/$0. 175/$0. 160)$0. 205,$0. 200/$0. 200/80. 190 $0. 235 $0. 200 $0. 230 30 ) 
Sirloin steak....... g..| Lb..| .232) .260) .258) .281) .265) .293) .302) .306) .302) .337) .377 
Price differential.......|....-- | .064} .085} .098} .076| .065) .093) .112) .071) .102) .107) .037 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steerrounds, No.2.W..| Lb..} .131} .145) .143) .145) .120 155} .170) .190) .165 18: 250 
Round steak,...... >. .| Lb..| .20a .233i .288) .2ali . 227 2: . 266) .273 273) .304 550 
Price differential.......]...-... | O71} .O088| .085) .096) .107/ .101) .096) .083 108; .119 100 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer ribs, No. 2....W..} Lb.. 57; .165} .145) .175) .160 210} .200 230 200} .220 280 
Ril FOSSE......-... R..| Lb .195} .212) .213) .229) .2@3) .241) .24 247 254) .288 318 
Price differential....... eaiey O38] .047] 068} . 054 063 O31} .046 O17 054) .068 038 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, loms........ W..| Lb. 58} .183} .170) .200; .180) .190} .190) .275) .235) .260) .280 
Sirloin steak.......R..| Lb..| .459| .274) .282) .291/ .284) .318) .337 356, .344) .380) .439 
Price differential.......|.....- 1; .091) .112) .094) .104) .128) 147 Os1 109; .12 .159 
Beef, New York: a | 
No. 2, rounds..... W..] Lb.. 121} .135 135, .145 130 170} .175 190 180 200) =. 280 
Round steak....... R. Lb. 249| .270 27 289 275 315) .337 360 352 3§4, .463 
Price differential.......]...... 128} .135) .136; .144 145} .145) .162 i70 72 184; .183 
Beef, New York: ia | | 
i .. W..] Lb. .151} .165} .160) .180 160} . 20 180 275 935 250 220 
Rib roast...... A f Lb 218 225 227| .243 23 270 279 298 294 324 75 
Price differential......./.....- 0337] 060! .067, .063 O75) 070} .089} .023) .059 074 095 
Pork, Chicago: ae | | | 
eres Wiel LBs. 179} .165} .150) .165) .165) .240) .250) .330| .270) .290) .290 
ee Bs .t bei. 140 204; .201; .217| .227 285} .292) .358) .316 330 355 
Price differential .......|...... 0+1| .039] .051) .052;| .062) .045) .042) .028) .046) .040) .065 
Pork, New York: | | | 
Loins, western,....W..] Lb 132] .163] .153) .165) .170] .235 235} .300 265 27 305 
Sah snd oxsn0s. R LI .287| .230} .217| .239) .248) .319) .326) .399) .348) .367 406 
Price differential.......|.....- .065| .067| .064 .074) .078} .084; .091) .099) .083; .092 101 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides... W..| Lb..| .127} .139) .113) .159) .158) .218) .247 318) .301 275| .274 
_  pggy > | Lb..| .294) .318! .315, .328) .316| .395| .439| .475| .498) .519 17 
Price differential. . ees: . 167) 179) 202; .169 158] . 177) ~192) .157) . 197} 244 273 
Ham, Chicago: . | 
Seccss ccna. W ect LD 165) .175) .163) .190 188} .243] .243) .283 298] .300) .301 
Smoked, sliced.....R..| Lb. 206) .338] .328' .349) .333) .382) .414) .439 428; .467| .491 
Price differential,......|.....- .100} .163) .165) .159) .145 139} .171) .156 130} .167! .190 
Lard, New York: | 
Prime, contract....W..; Lb 180; 1.104) .080) .133; . 1359 215) .201 246; .246) .263 262 
ao. R..| Lb .160) .156) .151) .168) .213) .263) .274) .313) = .33F 33 322 
Price differential.......|...... .0%)| .052) .071; .035) .054] .048) .073| .067| .084) .071) .000 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed round..... W..| Lb..| 140} .170) .190) .190] .200) .220) .260) .270) .240) .290 i0 
Leg of, yearling....R..| Lb..| .1°3} .219) .208| .231) .232) .263) .287| .314) . 306) .do6 7 
Price differential .......}.....- 079) .049) .O18) .041 032} .043) .027| .044) .066/ .066, .047 
Poultry, New York: : | 
Dressed fowls...... W..| Lb .182} .988} .175) .215) .220) .265) .248) .285) .298) .340) = . 360 
Dressed hens....... R..} Lb .2i%| .220) .219) .256 261) . 293} » 287) . 3 eee 410 
PRIS Grrerential ..... fe. ccee an) .032} .044) .041) .043) .028) .039) .038 028 . 050 
Butter, Chieago: | | | 
Creamery, extra....W..| Lb..| .339) .265) .265, 275) 370) 440) 375) .435) 490) 400, . 425 
Creamery, extra....R..| Lb..| .36%) .312| .322) .335) .438) .484) .432) .487) .544) .460) . 480 
Price, differential. .....|...... "053| .047| .057| .060; .068} .044) .057| .052| .054! .060 .055 
Butter, New York: : | } 
Creamery, extra....W..) Lb..| .: 23 280! .270| .285) .395) .450) .395 443) .510 115, .444 
Creamery, extra....R..| Lb..| .3%%) .328| .336) .346) .460) . 513} .453) .515} .574) .493 . 514 
Price differential ......./...... 05% .048| .066) .061) .065) .063) .058) .072) .064) .078 .070 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra....W..| Lb..} .31'| .245) .265) .255) .355) .390) .385, .460) .530) . 375, . 500 
Creamery, extra....R..| Lb..| .38*) .329| .338) .333) .425) .452) .455) .545) .602) 4452, . 566 
Price differential ...... ea .07:] .084| .073 .078} .070| .062| .070; .085) .072| .077| .066 
Cheese, Chicago: 
Whole milk........W..| Lb..| .14% .133} .145) .145) .218) .223) .216) .246) .233) .215 . 227 
Fullcream.........  £f Eds lovetniheoeees .229' .242) .321) .327) .339) .368) .375) .353) .345 
Price differential....... eeeecee seeocce leceses . 084 . 097! . 103 104 . 123) - 122) - 142} - 138, .118 
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pls | tats: | July— 1917 1918 
Ver-} 
Article and city. | Unit.) age |}-—— : .. LT ee Ce 
i | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | J 
| Oal. | ' i | 





y 
Be SEE 2 xcs a 


Cheese, New York: Zz 
Whole milk, State..W | Lb. .!$0. 154/$0. 144'$0. 146 $0, 151'$0. 220'$0. 245'$0. 238] $0. 255/$0. 230'$0. 225 ¢ 





Fullcream......... R..| Lb . 229 " 298 .301; .335; .328} .340 344 

















Price differential.......]...... mai wees | .083} 07 "081} 090! logo] 205) i114) [113 
Cheese, San Francisco: | | | 
| Pe V..) Lb..| .159) .125) .115) . 135, .180) .215! .200/ 220) .255) . 260 
Fullcream......... es oh Be chendces liwbeka | .200) .220) .242) .297) .297) .316) .335) .335 
Price differential....... D waabe eS Oe } .085) .094! .062} .082) .097) .096 O80) 5 
Milk, Chicago: | | | 
Oa W..} Qt. | .038' .036; .037' .036) .045) . 054 _o47| .074| .070' .O58 
Fresh, bottled.....R..| Qt..| .080) .080| .080| .081/ .100) .100) .100! .129' .119) .119 
Price differential....... RSS -042} .044) .043) .045; .055) .046; .053| .055, .049) .061 
Milk, New York: | 
a cieels oe widdd~ Ww. | Qt..} .035; .030) .030) .031) .051} .049) .050) .072) O81) .059 
Fresh, bottled..... R..} Qt..| .090; .090} .090! .090) .100) .109 114] 138) .150) . 140 
Price differential....... RIES |} .055 .060) 060} .059) .049} .060! .064) .066) .069/) . 081 
Milk, San Francisco: | | 
|, Sere W..} Qt..] .039} .039} .038} .038} .038} .038} .043] .059} .066] .059 
Fresh, bottled. .... R..} Qt..| .100) .100) . 100; . 100) - 100). 100). 100) 121) .121) . 121 
Price dit Terenti: Pitensinttd cial -061} .061} .062) .062} .062' .062) .057] .062} .055; .062 
Eggs, Chicago 
Fresh, firsts........ W..| Doz.| .226} .188} .168} .21S} .485) .305; .310) .370| .565| .315 
Strictly fresh... ... R Doz . 292) . 261 248 2665 525 376; . 406] .469) .651) .380 457 
Price differential....... eee? | .066; .073) 8; . 078 040} .071) .096] .099) .086) .065 
Eggs, New York: | | | | | | 
Fresh, firsts........ i | Doz.| .249} . 215) 200; . 241) .505} .330) .350) .400) .645] .333 
Strictly fresh...... R..| Doz.| .397| .353) .326) .372; .667] . 124] . 177' .627| . S08) . 47% 
Price differential.......j...... 148; . 138} .126) .132) . 162) 094} 2127; .227| 2163) .143 
Eggs, San Francisco: | ; 
aes W..} Doz.| .268} .230) .220) .240; .380} .280) .320) .435) .610) .365 
Strictly fresh.......R..| Doz.) .373} .338| .310} .333) .480| .374! .392) .608} .710} .419 
Price differential. ...... aay? . 105} . 108} .090} .093} . 100) . 004) “O72 173} .100} .054) .074 
, Meal. corn, Chicago: j | | 
Mth at csbhhe<adeds W..} Lb..| .014] .O26)...... | .O029} .024) .086) .045; .052) .051) .060 ‘ 
_) ae re. aa R..| Lb..| .029} .028} .031) .031; .042 . 050) .O58; .O071) .O070} .072 68 
P rice dit ferential......./...... O18}. O1F.....- -O12} .O88} .O014) .013} .019) .019) .O12) .014 
Beans, } New York: j | | | | 
Medium, choice....W../ Lb..| .040} .040} .058} .098} .108) .130) .154] .138) .141! .137 19 
Navy, white... iiadaged a EY ae ye ee O81} .113} .149) .162) .188} .185) .185; .182 175 
Price differential. ...... eee ey ae 023; .015} .041} . 032) " 084] .047; .044) .045 
Potatoes, Chicago: } 
i. . aes W..| Bu..} .614/ 1.450} .400) .975) 1.750) 2. 800) 2.625! 1.135! 1. 185 645) 1 ) 
> ae ee ae R..| Bu..| .900) 1.640} .700) 1.356) 2.370) 3. 455) 2.975, 1. 660) 1.680; .998) 2. 203 
Price differential. ......}......| .286} . 190} 1.300) .381] .620}) .655;) .350, .525) .495) .353 7 
Rice, New Orleans: | | 
tr W..| Lb..} .050| 054} 049} .046; .048} .049} 071.077} 088) .088) 091 
ie A ae Metot Beh clessct d feceee-| O75) .074 .O074) . 088} .101) .100!' .106) .107) .119 
P Price ny Soo wnial ss de a eek ad | .026} .028) .026) .039; .030) .023, .018; .019' .023 
Sugar, New York: | | | 
Granulated. ....... ae, Lb.. 043 -o42| 059) .075) .066 081] -074) .082} .073) .073) .074 
Granulated. ....... R..| Lb..| .049) .046) .063) .079} .074) .087! .084) .097) .097;) .O088| .088 
Price differential ....... Rincote on 004 . 004) at oo a. -010; .015) .024 .015) . 014 
| } 











t Good to choice. 


The table of wholesale and retail prices expressed as percentages of 
the average money prices for 1913, printed on the next page, will 
enable the reader to follow readily the trend of price fluctuations o! 
food articles at wholesale and retail. A few articles included in the . 
preceding table are omitted from this one, owing to lack of satisfactor) 
information for 1913. The table shows that, as compared with base 
prices in 1913, the retail prices of most of the commodities were 
relatively lower in July than were the wholesale prices, This is 
noticeable in the case of beef, pork, bacon, lamb, and particularly 
corn meal, the retail price of which in July had increased 134 per cent 
over the average price for 1913, while the wholesale price had 
increased 286 per cent. 
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ELATIVE WHOLESALE AND REYAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
ie SELECTED CISIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


[The ini}ial W= wholesale; R=retail.] 


a 





























; 1913: July— 1917 1918 
Aver- | | 
Article and city. age | poe : | | 
for | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | J 
year | | } | } 
— $j} $—$—}§ $$} }| —___| —___|__— 
Beef, Chicago: | | | | | 
sag eg = (hips) 7 1] 95] 1 119} 119] 113] 140} 119] 137] 3 
Steer loin ends (hips).....W.-} 100 104 95 | 122 19 Li | 0 | 4 : 
Sirloin steak.............. R..} 100 112 111 121 | 11 126 | 130 132 13 14 
ae is, No. 2 W..} 100! 12} wo! a! 92} ae! 30] 145! 196) 141 19 
——aa........... R..| 100] 115|/ 113] 19] 112} 127] 132] 135] 135] 151 | 173 
i BNI a ins censess .. 9) dls | 9 | | | 
> f ‘*hieagso- | | 107 17@ 
Beet coer ribs, No. 2 W..| 100| 105] 92] 11] 102] 134| 127] 146| 127} 140| 178 
steer Be SVG SBoccecccees --} \ | | é 4 | . es 4h oo - 63 
A R..| 100; 109} 109! 117] 114] 124 126 | 127 130 | 14 | l 
6 ye idee ity paraded w.| 100 | 116] 108| 127 114} 120 | 120 | 174 149 165 | 177 
Sirloin steak... ae ee eee = R..| 100 | 106 109 114 110 123 130 13 133 147 170 
| gg tn = _ ee w..| 100} 112) 112) 120] 107 |} 140] 145) 157] 149) 165 | 
Round De bSscaseqnste R..| 100 | 108 109 116} 110 | 127 | 135 | 14 14 154 | } 
Beef, New York: | eo | , 
N ibs, ci 4 On 109 | 106 19 106 | 13 26 182 156 166 ) 
«dna gees ta 103 | 108 Tt 109 | 124] 128! 137| 1 149} 17 
Rib roast...... eccccces--- ae 100 | 1 } 104 Li | Yj ie “ 
ais <a ....-W..| 100] 112} 201} 112) 112} 161} 168} 221] 1 195 | 195 
+ itr ae pape R..} 109{ 107} 106] m4] 119} 3 154 s} 4 174} 187 
Pork, New York: } } : = _ ice = aa 1 
inc, weste wi} ~m | 107 101 199 112 5 ; 197 174 181 | 2 
“9am a . 100 106} 100; 110) 114] 147 0 | 186] 160} 169} 187 
UNOPS... ...---ccee eeeeses Pg a +, | 
Bacon, Chieago: =: a cle al wad 
Short clear sides r..| 100{ 109 89 125 124 172 194; 254 237 217 | 216 
h rt clear sides.......... fi — Pik vo _ Se a os 4 t | _ 
. ee epee ae 4 100 1 d 2 
Ton "*hies . | | | 
_ {kee aa re W..} 100] 105!/ 98 114; 113 146 | 146 170 LS8O 181 | 18h 
Smoked, Ee an 100 127 123 | 131 125 144 156 | 165 161] 140 | i 
Lard, New York: oe ; a a ri 
Prime, contract.......... W..| 100) 9% ) 3) 121 | 145 195 | 18S ae se 9 ~ 1 
NG 6 dGh sekcecen esa R..| 100 98; 94 105 133 164 | 171 | 196 | 206 21 |? 
Lamb, Chicago: | > rer 4 = 
Soe { ; OO} 124] 128} 128] 134] 148] 174] 181] 161 195 | 2 
eal eter re a aiosin R e 10% il ; 117} 117] 133 145 159} 155 LRO | 180 
Leg of, yearling.......... R..| lO} LIL} 105 7 | b 
Poultry, New York: . a : " -_ - 
Dressed fowls............W..| 100 103 96 118 } 121 16 + a | 4 187 | | ~ 
Dressed hens............. R..| 100; 108; 102] 120] 122 i3s7 | 134 | 2 }. J 
Butter, Chicago: ’ | ai s os ees) cee a 
ee] Oey oe me) eel tee] eat) 1) | al ae 
Creamery, extra. ......... R..} 100 86 | 89 | 93 | 2 3 | Ag | 4 
3 P / 4 kK: | i | } - 
ayo yb y 00! 987 84 88 | 122] 139} 122] 137] 158} 128] 137 
Creamery, extra. ......... W..| 100 87 | | 122) 13 4 + 
rey ee R..| 100; 86 SS 91} 120 134 1] 135 15 29 | 13 
Butter, San Francisco: | a Aon ue - 
Creamery, exira.......... W..| 100 7 Sa) SO) Ma] 3) let) 145 | 16 +7 oa 
_ Creamery, extra.......... R..| 100 al od od a a | ry cid Skok 
~*~ esRinds « aeais w..| 100| 95| 97! 95} us! 142] 124] 195] 18 153 | 139 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100] 100 19} WL] 125) 125 125 161 149 149 
Milk, New York: ° | | ; a. 
ee EO EEE W..| 100; 8) %) 89} M6) M0) M3) 206) Wl) 169) 15 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100} 100 | 100 | 100 bah} l2z) 1s 6; 156 | 4 
Milk, San Francisco: ‘ . se 2 : 160 1s 
ee, ie 100 100 | a7 } 9; } ar | ee LLO | 151 ! , ° ” ' 
Fresh, bottled............ R..| 100} 100 100; 100} 100; 16 100} 12 121 21 
Eggs, Chicago: ey ri “i hoe Fe ae or 
Fresh, firsts. ...... SS cewe W..!| 100 8) 74) 9%) 215 135 | 13 164 250 | | 
Strictly fresh............-R..| 100} 89] 85 | 101| 180}, 129 | 139) 161} 223 3) 
Eggs, New : | 
"Fresh ae ne bneniws’ w..| 100 86 80 97 | 203 133 | 14L) 161 | 259 134 
Boe ey fresh... .00...-- R..| 100) 8) 82} | 168] 107] 120) 158] 204 | 129 
7 f | 2 om 142 05} 119! 162] 228 136 t 
PO waka ahha cos ares: W..| 100} &% g2} 9 142] 1 I 6: 5 
Strictly fresh............. R..| 100 91} 83} 89) 129] 10 105 | 163} 190] 112 is 
Meal, corn, Chicago: , | P a oth 4 “d . 
Tistnsinnnnrcacs iaaosen W..| 100} 11a }...... ; 136} 171} 257} 321) 371 | 364} 429 = 
RRR R.-| 100} 97] iu7] 107) 145] 172] 200; 245 | 241} 248] 2 
White, good to choice....W..; i100) 236) 65) 159) 285] 456) 428) 185] 193 + 
 - TES R..| 100; 182) 78| 15i, 268/ 384! 331] 184] 187) TL] 245 
Sugar, New York: = | @gem { Ts a = 
Granulated............... W..| 100) 98} 137| 174) 153] 188) 172) et 170| 170 | 172 
Granulated............... R..| 100 o4 129} 161 | 78 | 171 198 | 198 | 180 
| } 
— } i] “aa § = 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, ! 
TO JULY, 1918. 


Continuing information published in preceding issues of 
Montuiy Lasor Review,! index numbers showing wholesale p 
changes since 1913 are contained in the subjoined table. Du: 
1914 the prices of most commodities increased between Januar) 
September, but declined rapidly in the closing months of the y, 
due to the prevailing business stagnation brought about by the \ 
In 1915 a reaction occurred and prices again advanced, reac! 
high levels late in the year. Since January, 1916, the rise in wh 
sale prices of many important articles has been unprecedent 
although fuel and metal products showed a sharp decline in the | 
half of 1917. 

In the first half of 1918 prices as a whole continued to adva: 
steadily. The increase from June to July has been the largest 
the year, the bureau’s weighted index number for July standing 
198, as compared with 193 for June, 185 for July, 1917, and 1' 
the average for the 12 months of 1913. Considerable increases 
price from June to July of the present year are shown by the in 
numbers for each of the six groups of commodities designated 
farm products, food, etc., cloths and clothing, fuel and light: 
metals and metal products, and lumber and building materi 
House-furnishing goods showed no change in price, while decrea 
occurred in chemicals and drugs and among articles classed 
miscellaneous. 

Among important food articles whose wholesale prices in J 
averaged higher than in June were corn, wheat, cattle, hogs, lam 
lard, butter, cheese, eggs, flour, corn meal, meats, milk, and potat: 
A few articles, as barley, rye, beans, and lemons were cheaper t! 
in June. 

In the period from July, 1917, to July, 1918, the index num! 
of farm products increased from 198 to 221, that of food arti 
from 180 to 185, and that of cloths and clothing from 187 to 2 
In the same period the index number of lumber and building mat 
rials increased from 132 to 152, that of chemicals and drugs fr 
185 to 202, that of house-furnishing goods from 165 to 192, 
that of miscellaneous articles from 151 to 192. On the other han 
between the dates named, the index number of fuel and lighti 
decreased from 183 to 174 and that of metals and metal produ 
from 257 to 183. 


1Issued by the U, 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics prior to July, 1918, under the title MONTHLY Revi 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 1913 TO 
























































































JULY, 1918. 
(1913= 100, 
— ' ees 2 
| Metals ber | House- 
Farm | rood — — | and | and — fur- | Miscel-| A! 
Year and month, | prod- ete.’ | cloth- | light- | metal | build- ond nish- | lane | ©O!! 
ucts. : ree rt | prod- | ing érus in ous "‘ tog 
é. g- | uets. | mate- BS. | goods. _ 
rials. 
1913 
Average for year. ... 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
JONUNET ckiskenss oeen 97 99 100 99 | 107 100 | 101 100 100 99 
Ti. ee tieteed 97 96 100 99 | 102 101 100 100 99 98 
Jal ici. ee 101 101 100 100 98 101 | 99 100 102 101 
Octal ce 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
1914 
Average for year....| 103 103 98 92 87 97/ 108 103 7 99 
JONNY. ctdainecnc 101 102 99 99 92 98 | 101 103 | 98 | 100 
1 PETS een eee 103 95 100 98 91 99 | 101 103 99 98 
FURY... ccdelt aie 104 103 100 90 85 97 101 103 97 99 
AUSU Wi catesececces 109 112 100 &9 85 97 100 103 97 102 
September.......... 108 116 99 87 86 96 106 103 | 98 103 
Octene aie: 3 103 107 98 87 83 96 | 109 | 193 | 95 99 
November. ......ece 101 106 97 87 81 95 | 108 103 95 98 
DecemMGl. «<dedcis..J 99 105 97 87 | 83 94 | 107 103 | 96 97 
1915 
Average for year. ... 105 104 100 87 7 94 113 101 98 100 
Vo, eee 102 106 YW 86 83 94 | 106 10 98 98 
POUT cb osesacccs 105 108 97 RBH 87 | 95 | 104 101 7 | 100 
i, 105 104 7 86 89 | 94 | 103 | 101 97 | 99 
ADVE ctqdeeteensincs 107 105 98 84 91 | 94 102 | 101 | 97 | 99 
7 MRIS eae 109 105 98 83 %/ 91 102} 101} 961 400 
MIND. <hipdelaiadin Sn. 105 102 98 83 100 | 93 104 | 101 | 96 | 99 
SUS ced anti aiae oie.s ax 108 104 99 S4 102 | 94 107 | 101 | 96 | 101 
i: ee ee 108 103 y9 85 100 93 | 109 | 101 | 96 | 100 
September.......... 103 100 100 88 100 | 93 | 114 | 101 | 96 | 98 
Octet eee 105 104 103 90 100 93 | 121 | 101 | 99 | 1 
NovembeP..cc.cc... 102 108 105 93 | 104 | 95 | 141 101 | 100 102 
DecembeP........<.. 103 Ill 107 96 | 114 | 97 | 146 | 101 103 105 
1916 | | 
Average for year. ._. 122 126 127 115 148 101 143 | 110 | 121 123 
ee 108 114 110 102 | 126 | 95 140 | 105 | 107 | 110 
J ae 109 114 114 102 | 132 | 10 144 | 105 | 106 111 
MON idee ece 5. lll 115 117 104 | 141 | 101 147 105 | 109 | 114 
eg oseu 114 117 119 105 147 102 150 | 109 | 111 116 
a: PRE ERR 116 119 122 104 151 102 153 | 109 114 | 118 
UD i vc cactncocssows 116 119 123 105 149 191 | 150 109 121 | 118 
Mi Le ES 118 121 126 105 145 98 143 lll 122 | 119 
AUB citicecncsees 126 128 128 107 145 100 | 132 | lll 123 123 
September. ......... 131 134 131 110 148 100 | 132 111 | 126 127 
October...... ee: 136 140 137 128 151 101 | 135 114 132 133 
i... eee 145 150 146 150 160 103 142 115 135 143 
December........... 141 146 155 163 185 105 | 143 115 136 146 
1917 | 
Average for year. ... 188 177 181 169 208 124/ 185 155 154 175 
lee. nthe 147 150 161 170 183 106 | 144 128 137 150 
FObTUREY. ccccsccees 150 160 162 178 | 190 108 | 146 129 138 155 
ET ivnidie nese 162 161 163 181] | 199 111 | 151 129 140 160 
A} I ey 180 182 169 178 | 208 114 155 151 144 171 
MEY. ctiionpeinéaness 196 191 173 187} 217 117 164 151 148 iv 1 
JURD. pebieued ee 196 187 179 193 239 127 ; 165 162 153 1X4 
i Aaa AS. 198 180 187 1&3 257 132 185 165 151 IS} 
Angust....... Sececed 204 180 193 15 249 133 198 165 156 IS4 
September. ......... 203 178 193 155 228 134 203 165 155 182 
October... ... eee clea 207 183 194 143 182 134 242 165 164 LSU 
November.......__. 211 Is4 202 151 173 135 232 75 165 182 
December.......____ 204 185 206 153 173 135 230 175 166 181 
1918 
January............. 205 188{ 209 169 173 136{ 216 188 178 185 
February..... S60600 207 186 213 171 175 137 217 188 181 187 
iowiccncceesoc 211 178 220 171 175 142 217 188 184 187 
APTHl...c.cccccccces| 317 179 230 170 176 145 214 188 193 191 
me Oe 212 178 234 172 177 147 209 188 197 191 
ae oe 214 179 243 171 177 148 205 192 99 193 
THY ccccccccssesed 66D 185 249 174 183 152 202 192 192 198 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1890 TO JUNE, 1918. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of who! . 
sale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, as co) 
piled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a common bh: 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
directly compared. The results here shown have been obtained 
merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers to the y: 
1913, 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original base i 
the index for each year or month on that base. These results : 
therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the correct ind 
numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging the relat: 
prices of individual commodities. This applies to the index numb 
of the Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, Sauerbeck, and the Depart 
ment of Labor of Canada. The index numbers of the Bureau 
Labor Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census 
Statistics of Australia are built on aggregates of actual money pri: 
or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, and there! 
can be readily shifted to any desired base. 
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[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913.} 




























































United States. United Kingdom. | Canada 
: 
Bureau a 
some = a a Brad Econo- Sa | ment of 
optn. oStalls- Sots Q- ni : s J Sauer- | ? : 
om tics: 204 | nnalist:| street: | Pun: 200) Gibson: | mist: 44 | beck: 45 | deen 
com- “oe 96 com- ree ae ; com- SS i: 
modities | MO4tes. | 1 odities. | MOdities. | modities. |. oaities. | modities. momen 
(vari- bie). 
able) able) 
1890. ....0« 81 | ere 17 7 1 83 | 85 81 
"peda 70 68 70 1 67 72 72 73 71 
a 80 71 86 77 76 82 88 80 
=r aa eity § 86 7 88 83 81 81 85 84 
1910... J 100 98 98 98 102 90 92 g2 
Se. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
na anal 99 104 7 101 105 99 100 | 100 
100 106 107 105 110 123 27 | 110 
hen 123 126 128 123 129 160 160 | 134 
‘a 175 187 170 169 191 204 206 | 174 
| 
1914 
January... 100 102 97 103 100 97 98 | 101 
AVER Ssused 98 101 95 99 Oy 96 96 101 
Faby: iecnd 99 104 o4 99 101 95 104 99 
October. . . 99 107 100 102 108 101 106 102 
1915 
anuary..4 98 108 99 103 lll 112 118 103 
Lt: y | ae 99 109 106 103 117 124 125 108 
ros! baad 101 105 107 103 lll 22 126 lll 
October... 101 101 108 105 103 125 134 112 
916 
ee 110 110 119 114 113 143 149 | 127 
9 aialel 116 118 128 121 123 156 157 132 
ied -| 119 121 125 120 124 156 157 132 
aa 133 136 131 126 14] 171 175 138 
1917 
ary... 150 151 149 140 150 184 187 154 
ruary.. 155 159 151 146 156 188 193 160 
me 160 170 14 154 166 197 199 163 
seileaiiel 171 188 158 157 188 200 203 169 
- 181 203 164 172 204 201 205 177 
snl 184 198 168 176 197 210 211 179 
anitilied ied 185 189 175 175 200 208 208 179 
August.... 184 190 178 181 203 210 207 181 
September 182 195 181 178 206 209 207 179 
October... 180 200 184 182 207 212 212 179 
November 132 199 185 183 206 214 214 183 
December . 181 200 191 182 209 217 218 187 
1918 
January... 185 200 195 184 205 215 219 190 
February.. 187 204 196 188 210 216 220 194 
March..... 188 204 196 189 217 218 221 199 
April...... 191 207 200 191 225 221 223 199 
| er 191 207 205 188 216 223 225 4 
] ood 193 201 206 186 211 227 226 17 
4 Average for January and July. 3 Quarter beginning in specified month 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Austra- 
ia 


sureau 
of ( en 
sus and 
Statis 
tics: 92 
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modities. 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE—-ACTUAL RECORD FOR ONE MONTH OF FOOD PURCHASED Ry sx 
FAMILIES. 


An investigation of the cost of living in the District of Column} 
was made in the spring of 1917, and a series of articles relati) 
thereto has appeared in the MontTuLy Review.’ 

This section of the study deals with the quantity and cost of food u 
in one month as assembled from itemized accounts of food expendi: 
kept day by day by the housewives in 88 families in the Distri 
Columbia. These monthly accounts were obtained from certain of | 
housewives who manifested an interest in the bureau’s investigatic 
and who undertook, at the request of the bureau agent, to keep 
accurate itemized account of all expenditures for one month. ‘I’ 
accounts were kept on forms furnished by the bureau, containing spa 
for the date, name of the article, the quantity, and the cost. 

Although each record presents the expenditure for one month 
are not for the same month, as the families were visited and star! 
on the record at different dates during the spring of 1917, he: 
there is some seasonal divergence in the variety of food purchas: 
especially as regards vegetables and fruits. 

In the matter of quantity bought the returns are not compl 
Some entries were made showing the money cost but not the quanti 
for example, 10 cents’ worth of apples, or 25 cents’ worth of sausa; 

No family was included in the tabulation that did not report | 
complete food cost for the month. 

Because of incomplete reports as to quantity the table is divi: 
into two parts, one section including the families that reported | 
the quantity and the cost, and the other section including all fami! 
purchasing each article whether or not the quantity was reported 

It is interesting to note that of all articles of ordinary diet ent. 
ing into the study, only one, bread, was purchased by all of the »* 
families. ‘The families under consideration averaged 4 membc! 
and the incomes for the month ranged from $24.35 to $230.22, {| 
average being $101.05. 

Referring to the table below it is seen that of the 88 families : 
porting, 82 purchased beef steaks during the month, spending th: 
for $101.69. Four of these families did not make a complete re: 
as to the quantity purchased. In the 78 families that reported b: 
quantity and cost for the entire month, the consumption of |}. 
steak was 359.2 pounds, making an average of 4.6 pounds per fam 
and the total cost was $97.58, making an average cost per famil) 
these 78 families of $1.25 per month. Forty-four of the fami! 
bought roasts and 64 families bought other kinds of fresh beef. \ 
told, 87 of the 88 families bought one cut or another, or perha 
several cuts of fresh beef, the total cost of which was $228.02. 


1 MONTHLY REVIEW of October, 1917, November, 1917, December, 1917, January, 1918, February, |‘)'* 
March, 1918, April, 1918 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF FOOD USED IN ONE MONTH BY 88 FAMILIESIN THE DISTRI 
OF COLUMBIA. 











Families using article and reporting both 
quantity and cost. 


and reportin; 





Quantity of article. 


| | 
\Cost of article.| 




















Article. 
Bee!, fresh: 
REGO KS. -cocccedccceccccccscoscosecoese 
LOGGER, . . be ceceddecbdcocssceqeeeesice 
OU S. £.cb ata dd dpntbiccewesestecsece 
PARR RsEsed se Sed Coisscsesivnse 
e€ {. salt and dried pba ee ss 6 oe ecccececesece 
Mu itton amd IMAGED. ......< wccccccccccccccsces 
Pork, (P@SD. . ..-cccecccececccccecececesecs 
Pork, salt: 
BAGGE. .cabeecoceesecocccovccestsovcce 
Hams: .<cé ccaccecs nbbesbbstacetededen 
CT so a besehaeneceodiseboareee 
OthSl... << dcecs bebbedonevcstcvevecveve 
(a EE ee 
Other meats 
CO a 
Eg Ey Ss a 
Rds vicid wale woncaststcsesos 
Not specified. ..... Edenecceadusdcccend 
POR. «sttans aeenbes 
Vo iitry oees 6 ebSesocooooooesccos 
Fish and other sea food: 
{3 et 
Salt fish (number) 
= Cis ct aver dd eeecncesndsinnswca 
i VUES anes os svete conecbaseeeced 
s Wecasacncss Sibbedndieaweceeeewue 
s 3 
a Ch. . sntindsieeccch$sée ee ee ee 
Ry Milk and eream......... 
a LE, GEE ci addlinehbcoscoongumesdes 
e! utter and oleomargarine. . 
; EE 
oe 
of Tee and substitutes 
MOA EI- -.acascaseee 
lour: 
ER i a 
Other 


Fruit, fresh: 


Apples. . SS EES LE 
B 


eee eee ee ee. ee 





‘9 | | 328.11...) 5; 


33 | 94.3 1bs...... 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Average 


per family 


reporting. 











eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


+ ROR OSES EEE ET ESE EE Eee 


Moiasses and idiscccccccece 


17.9 lbs... 
by. See 


16.6 lbs.... 


eerste eneeee 


1.8 cans. 


1.1 pecks. . 


1.8 doz.... 


~<«*e* 











N im-| Cost o 
ber. | article 


’ 


| 
| 
| 


i w 
| 


82 | $101 
44 | 65 
64 Hw) 
— 228 
351 14 
32] 21 
42{ 38 
70 | RO 
59 40) 
69 ll 
25 ( 
22 | t 
s2| 194 
~ 
67 | 65. 
32 | 8. 
32; 7 
61 |} 

i 
79} 116 
a3 | 4 
65 47 
37) IL 
46 | 16.3 
41} 20.5 
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F amilie 
ng artic 


cost 





"80 160. 84 


213 
3 21 
R7 | 193. 
76 50. 07 
56 18. 78 
75 57. 2 
87 123. 
66 25. 2 
70 6s 
43 if 
36 
88 | 25 
53 14 
62 29 
43 12 
65 40. 9 
46 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF FOOD USED IN ONE MONTH BY 88 FAMILIES IN THE DISTRI: 
OF COLUMBIA—Concluded. 







































































Familie ~ 
Families using article and reporting both using art 2 
quantity and cost. and report io 
cost 
Quantity of article Cost of article. 
Num | oy Num-'| | 
ber. Average | per ber 
Total. per family | Total. | fam- 
reporting. lily re 
| port- 
ing. 
——|—__—_—— f 
Fruit, dried: 
RE a a ae 17 | 36.0 Ibs...... | 2.1 Ibs..... $4.18 | $0.25) 17 
SEES RE: a 31 | 56.3 Ibs...... | 1.8lbe.....) 7-63) .25) 31} 
EET ARREST BO 16 | 24.0 Ibs...... | 1.51bs.....| 2.96 19 23 
DL cubdueneddbnscbuatinadudvencee 8} 13.1 1bs......| 1.6Ibs.....] 1.97] .25| 16 
Total..<se- ae ee 48 | 129.4 lbs..... | 2.7 Ibs..... 19. 11 | 40, 52 
ee ——————  —— ______ _ 
Vegetables, fresh: : 
EES OEE ee ee ae 70 | 113.6 pecks..| 1.6 paren} 80.60} Lis 75 
SE OSS a 33 | 82.0 heads...| 2.5 heads..| 9.77 | . 30) 5A | 
Spinach and kale...........---ecee-s- 33 | 30.3 pecks...| .9pecks..| 12.55| .38 34} 
PURE OUNNIED. . «cc cicccoccccscoctecs 42 | 22.5 pecks...j .5peck...| 12.68{ .30) 45) 
SS aa eae eae a Oe 10 | 35.0 Ibs...... 2.5 te....o« 3. 63 . 36) 66 
NEE a RE S|, | 47 | 160.0 heads..| 3.4 heads. .| 12.47) .27 48 
OS RT ES ee ee ae FP | 30) 64.0 stalks...) 2.1 stalks..| 5.56/ .19 32 
aa ei Re Rp SE Le | | | Ree 3.0 Ibs..... 7.10 44 @B 
NS EE ee Be | caeameled iebtbbewedcdbsodstespotes lecceseeelscesee 58 
Te  Lpinnesiiceddsdbscadomibnséciulensbaseassalechesesilecencs 8/ 
Vegetables, canned: 
SS eee ee ee | 63 | 219.0 cans...| 3.5 cans... 26. 76 42) 63 
DE cabtibbsdbebiclsécbvuveitwobooel 42) 110.0 cans 2.6 cans 13. 42 32} 42 
OO ee er | 44) 123.0cans...| 2.8 cans 15. 79 | 36, 44 
a i ed 56 | 178.0 cans...| 3.2 cans 21. 57 39 56 
PRs 6s 4caubebeesedoneeseeannences < a 27 58.0 cans...| 2.1 cans 05 30 33 
a oa oe er ee a 84 | 688.0 cans...| 8.2cans...} 88. 22 1.05 84 
|= i | —— — | — = — =) 
Vegetables, dried: 
gi SS ee | 49 | 113.0Ibs.....| 2.3bs....| 15.30} .31) 51 
NG Bi se ee i tidecb hese 13 | 173.0 Ibs..... | 13.3 Ibs.... Li wi 
SN Whether, Sethi nat (CORRE Aa, SIRE Se RAR A Ee Mee =r eee ee. 12 
Other foods: 
SNS Ccatetinweewdeulesosecs cesta erie kde sgsusessxaadlas ES Cae Meee 65 
Se, Se he ee ik oe ebddds Qnendsonn eer ery re! Lee | 8 
EE EE RRR SE AE Ae See ee oe 52 3 
ae ee ee ee 30 | 119.0 cans...| 4.0cans...| 11.47 .33 ©6330 
Condiments and extracts............. : ERS ES Se en Pee eee Dati 78 
Dil cdmspisidivcsstubelabdete ue RP Sarees CaRGerertery eErerer ae 29 
EE ae eee a Pe eee sgh gud adtelbdubaes shi Jse6Ebbseebee si celenceen |} 45 
ey II, ons cicagecebels sons clu ccscdodcbeccc|sctsessacvecleecccecs aewsala 55 
Pickles and Olives. ..................- Leeodee a ee ere ee WY 36 
Baking powder, soda, and yeast ...... ‘GOT ORT a AS Ae ree | eee ee Sy phe it 57 
Oe te RG Gnas cabs ccceccconcivcece< TEE ae eres AS See 20 
DL. £ te a cab dbedtthodecesesetecne oA BOM ie Ae ae ee AL 42 
RE SS. ee Se eee See 76 ; 
I. td eedE delhi aE BR cv ttwacdéecalss saetecabne}cccocese ars _ * 
quem NN ee ee eee eel - 
Meals outside home.......... Sbbdeenceead MAsERT Es oes <8S 440 0s clesscsecedccelscccccce Tarr a” e 
I cthbiticnntttpantabencdisnes stbieeetindsesees aeewer | sitidibinies = | 88 | 2,92 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE PACIFIC SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS. 


The following tables summarize the result of a study made of the 
cost of living in five shipbuilding centers on the Pacific coast, namely, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopera- 
tion with the Wage Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Like reports for other shipbuilding centers in the United 
States have appeared in preceding numbers of the Montuiy Review.' 

Schedules showing in detail the family expenditures for the year 
ending May 31, 1918, were secured in these districts by special agent 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal visits to the homes of 
the families of workers in shipyards and of other wage earners in the 
same localities. ‘The purpose of the study was to show not only the 
present cost of living, but changes in cost of living in recent years 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics for several years has collected cur- 
rently the retail prices of food in each of these localities except 
Tacoma, making such figures available for use in this report. Retail 
prices for clothing, furniture and furnishings, rent, and fuel and light 
back to 1914 were obtained in each locality by the agents in addition 
to the information concerning the family cost of living for one year. 

The following tables show the number of families from which 
reports were obtained in each district, the average expenditure per 
family for each of the principal classes of expenditure, the per cent 
that each average is of the total average expenditure, together witli 
the per cent of increase in the retail prices of the articles in each 
class of expenditure in December, 1915, December, 1916, December, 
1917, and June, 1918, over the retail prices in December, 1914: 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

OF FAMILIES IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1918, FOR 
EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING SPECIFIED, AND THE PER 


CENT OF INCREASE IN THE RETAIL PRICES OF EACH ITEM IN DECEMBER, 1915, 
1916, AND 1917, AND JUNE, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN DECEMBER, 1914. 


SEATTLE, WASH.: 208 families. 





a — ua — - ———E——EE—— 





















































; Per cent of increase in retail prices in December 
~~ per 1915, December, 1916, December, 1917, and 
y June, 1918, above the prices in December, 1914. 
Expenditures for— DPB patina 8. 
Pr December,} December,| December June 
Average. | Per cent. | “1915. ‘ i916. "| 1917. '| 1918 
Clothing: | | 
Mal@S. .......cceccceseeeeee- $115. 24 | 7.34 | 0.79 | 10. 87 | 34.81 | 62. 22 
PCMAG... ...cccccccocccces- 125. 46 | 8. 00 | 1. 55 | 11.72 | 37. 93 | 62. 30 
| a ual 
EE BL Te 240.70} 15.34 1.19 | 11.31 | 36. 44 | 62. 26 
. ’ =| = === —=— ——————————— 
Furniture and furnishings....... 73. 87 | 4.71 | 8. 52 | 27. 43 52. 29 | 82. 67 
1 RSS 6 6 ae Ree a LRRS 576. 38 36. 75 22.75 | 8. 46 38. 65 51. 87 
et ciiccncccpaentcce 211. 51 13. 48 22.42 | 25. 41 2.55 16. 70 
EE Os Ciccwccepensece 73.19 4. 66 2.19 2.93 | 23. 85 45. 96 
Misceliameous....0.0c.cccc1--..| 398.45] 95.08] = 1.02 | 7.40} 31.08 49. 24 
Total....... esecesecee----| 1,569.10 | 100.00 | 21.02 | 7.40| 31.08 | 49. 24 
et =o » an 
+March, April, and June, and MONTHLY LaBor Review, August, 1913, 2 Decrease, 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
OF FAMILIES IN SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 19) 



















































































































































































ETC.—Coneluded. 
TACOMA, WASH.: 103 families. 
sane Per cent of increase in retail prices in Decem . a 
——— pe 1915, December, 1916, December, 1917 
y- June, 1918, above the prices in Decemh: 
Expenditures for— ; aa =a) 
December, | December, | December, | Jun 
ye Pe ae ee. |e 1917. *} 19 
Clothing 
Ts iondiaimbdnecees ta $122. 78 7. 99 2. 03 13. 62 47. 90 
ED ie Sewnccccovececess< 120. 96 7. 88 2. 00 11. 08 36. 63 
PDL i wchubbocddévect veces 243. 74 15. 87 2. 02 12. 33 42. 30 
Furniture and furnishings... ... . 85. 33 5. 56 4. 50 20. 12 45. 34 
DL thti. acemmtebetoedoqnees 4 552. 56 35. 97 12.75 8. 46 38. 65 
PUI 4s ..od Kdnnccddedntecess« 118. 16 7. 69 1 §. 82 ' 10. 36 .32 
PE CEB cnicccccasocecccess 68.10 4. 43 om . 57 17. 81 
Miscellaneous. . ......222ceee---- 468. 13 30. 48 11,23 7. 69 34. 45 | 
RW d Sidddubedesudceines 1, 536. 02 100. 00 11.23 7. 69 34. 45 14 
PORTLAND, OREG.: 164 families. 
; 2) 
Clothing: j 
RS th «nina dddbabindebed $102.18 7. 63 3. 44 16. 75 44. 30 
DE. stthéccesndevennaed 98. 49 7. 36 2. 60 14. 71 44. a7 | 
atl aaa 200.67} 14.99 3. 03 15.75 | 44.38 | 
— — o-—\"| aan = 
Furniture and furntshings.... ... 72. 49 5. 42 | 2. 87 18. 02 54. 47 | 
Set LL A leiddhs. deve okcas's dd 518.65| 38.75 | 13.81 9. 75 | 42.17 | 
4 anv otenecneessasaesss 175. 17 13. 09 10. 91 619. 55 | 22. 16 | 
UES cinmocctesivsocess i 58. 76 4. 39 1,96 3. 44 | 20. 24 | 
PRICE so ccccdcccesccesics | 312. 67 23. 36 | i 3.05 6.14 31. 23 
4 attetmeesscaaderot 1, 338. 41 100. 00 13.05 6.14 31. 23 | 
SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT: 286 families. 
| | — 
Clothing: 
Es oc ceaaks pdbcsetessed $108. 73 7. 54 2.14 14. 43 42. 05 | 
Females...... Sb0d6bd6 Sein se< 108. 89 7. 56 2.77 14. 53 45. 07 
,  - Seer 217. 62 | 15.10 2. 46 14. 48 43. 56 
oe —— ——<— ee 
Furniture and furnishings....... 43. 65 3. 03 5. 96 21. 71 48. 21 | 
eo i gedy cdCndeteeetau 578. 00 40.10 14.31 9. 63 35. 90 | 44 
EOE OOOO ET COE CET 230. 43 15. 99 1.72 12. 52 1 4.02 | 4 
a) ld ee 54. 95 3. 81 1.14 4. 57 14. 35 | 11 
BD 6 66s Se stetcscccecs 316. 64 21. 97 11.66 8. 30 28. 63 
ME cntkytinnsdbuctwtne + aus 1, 441. 29 100. 00 11.66 8.30 28. 63 
LOS ANGELES DISTRICT: 157 families. 
Clothing: 
cp se dipeocesdatesheos $95. 34 7.40 1. 65 10. 41. 85 ¢ 
Females ..... nescesesiesees 92. 46 7.17 3. 95 18. 36 48,29 7 
BOER. .ccceecce nadenundons 187. 80 14. 57 2.78 14. 28 45. 02 
Furniture and furnishings....... 36. 04 2.80 6. 28 23. 09 56. 43 
ic nhechtpattesosedeabehess 515. 44 39. 99 14,12 .41 33. 41 { 
CC EP ae 191. 24 14. 84 12.68 2. 54 1, 64 
Fuel and light. ...........«....- 39. 91 3. 10 . 36 2.34 10. 40 13 
Miscellaneous. .................- 318. 36 24.70 11.93 7. 68 28. 85 
BUI cen ounece jiethes 1,288.79 | 100.00 11.93 7. 68 28. 85 40.7 F 
: ; 
1 Decrease. . 
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The San Francisco district includes San Francisco and Oakland. 
The Los Angeles district includes families living in Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, and San Pedro. Retail prices of food were not available for 
Tacoma. While the prices of food might not have been exactly the 
same in Tacoma as in Seattle, it has been assumed that the per cent 
of change that took place in food prices in Seattle would apply 
approximately to Tacoma. 

The term “ Miscellaneous”’ in the table includes expenditures for 
all items—such as tobacco, liquors, cleaning supplies, amusements, 
vacation, etc.—not included in the other items specified. The 
increase in the cost of many of these miscellaneous items could not 
be traced satisfactorily through the period back to 1914, and it has 
been assumed that the percentage of increase in this group has been 
approximately the same as the average increase of all of the other 
items combined. 

The average per cent of increase for the total of all items each year 
is computed by multiplying the proportion of expenditure for each 
item by the per cent of increase in the retail price of that item as 
compared with 1914, and dividing the aggregates of the products 
thus obtained, by 100. 

Tue table following shows the per cent of increase in retail 
prices in Seattle, Wash., in February and June, 1918, above the prices 
in October, 1917. 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN SEATTLE, WASH., IN FEBRUARY, 1918, 
AND JUNE, 1918, ABOVE THE PRICES IN OCTOBER, 1917. 


) 





























Per cent of increase in |! Per cent of increase in 
retail prices in Feb- retail prices in Feb- 
ruary and June, 1918, || ruary and June, 1918, 
above the _ in |i above the prices in 
Item. October, 1917. item. October, 1917. 
_h 

see gd June 1918. | a — 

aiaia a ™ 
Clothing: Furniture and furnishings. 12. 25 20. 84 
0 -14.53 EL) ae 4.32 9. 42 
PE iiicenconoecees 13. 34 eC =e 9. 56 19, 22 
-—_ Fuel and light Se cececcoesced 6. 00 13. 70 
Miisadsiness scene 13. 91 19.97 |} Miscellaneous. ............ 7.83 14.3 
, ER a 7.8 14.3 
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YEAR’S CLOTHING BILL OF 100 FAMILIES OF WAGE EARNERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY SHIPBUILDING DISTRICT. 


As a part of the recent study made by the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics of the cost of living in the New York City shipbuilding district 
detailed figures for the cost of clothing of the different members o! 
the family for one year were obtained. To ascertain approximate! 
the apportionment among the several members of the family of | 
clothing cost and the number of articles bought, a tabulation has be 
made of the year’s clothing bill of 100 representative families. 

The families are those of wage earners earning from $718.80 t 
$2,210 in the year, with an average of $1,295.07, which income wa 
supplemented in some of the families by the earnings of children an 
by payments from boarders and lodgers. While the figures a: 
limited to but 100 families, it is believed that they are of sufficient 
volume to be of service to persons desiring a knowledge of the wag 
earners’ clothing budget. The clothing of males and females 
presented separately. In each family there was a husband and 
wife. The children are grouped by ages, the age of each child bei: 
reported as of the birthday occurring in the year covered by th: 
report. The table shows the number of persons for whom each artic! 
was bought, with totals and averages of articles bought, and cost. 

To explain the table reference is made to the first item for husband 
where it is seen that 85 of the 100 husbands bought 2,201 pairs | 
gloves and mittens, a heavy item of expense for shipbuilders. TT! 
made an average of 22.01 pairs as spread over the 100 husbands, or a 
average of 25.89 pairs for each of the 85 husbands buying. The tota 
cost of these gloves and mittens was $417.34, an average of 19 cent 
per pair, $4.17 per each of the 100 husbands, and $4.91 per each o! 
the 85 husbands buying gloves and mittens. 


rprsilid tw 
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AMOUNT SPENT FOR SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF CLOTHING IN ONE YEAR BY 100 
REPRESENTATIVE FAMILIES. 



















































































MALES, 
Husbands (100 families, 100 husbands). 
— no ic iactenaieaeiainmaddiaiili 
Articles bought 
| 
Num- |- = 
ber of | | Average 
Article. — Average number. Cost. | expenditure 
whom greens , 
article | Total | | 
ge i . | > ¥ | ne 
|, was Per | pred ar Average; Per | peed — 
bought. per- | emg Total. per | per- | ‘Ghom 
| | son. | bought. article. | son. bought 
a SORTS SE: Meee Secce ye | MARE DOS TRE Boy 
| 
Gloves and mittens(pairs)} 85} 2,201 | 22.01 | 25.89 | $417.34] $0.19] $4.17) $4.91 
3 Hats and CAps.......ccce- 90 211; 2.11 | 2. 34 303. 68 1.44/| 3.04 3 
4 i te ae ae 2233} 2.23 2.86 | 414.29 1.86} 4.14 5.31 
ee . Se seceoceéon 38 40 | 4 | 1.05 | 659. 25 16. 48 6. 59 17.3 
PG... .ccvbdscocccases. | 98; 432] 4.32) 4.41 519. 94 | 1.20; 5.20 5. 31 
3 ShOGS. . . -cocccececccecece | 99 | 325 3.25 3.28 | 1,331.00 4.10 13. 31 13. 44 
Dt, . «senphhecdenecokes 100 1,898 | 18.98 | 18. 98 449.14 oA 4.49 4.49 
Suits... cccccccece wocccccnl 67 | 73 | -73 | 52 1, 438. 25 | 19.70 14. 38 91.47 
en SR SEER 35| 36] .36] 1.03] °134.18)  3.73| 1.34 3.83 
Trousers (extra).......... 60 | 104; 1.04 | 1.73 268. 83 | 2. 58 2. 69 4.48 
SEE ce dthae cocencee 96 | 405; 4.05 4.22 598. 07 | 1. 48 5. 98 6. 23 
Other items.............. eee ae loccewnesloaveusvesens | 783.12 |.......... TsO Esddostateces 
—— naieee beeen $$ $$_j —_— 9 ee 
Grand total and | 
PL: visesemauis Es cccmnicath ass S telnadihia  spntbigeetewe Ga «2 | ee FLED tcbiSickasave 
— ~ = a 
Boys 15 years of age and over (9 families, 10 boys) 
Gloves and mittens(pairs)} 10 164 16.4 16.4 | $30. 70 | $0.19 $3. 07 $3. 07 
Hats and capS............ 10 25 2.5 2.5 32. 28 | 1. 29 3. 23 | 3. 23 
GE tab bdikccecccenes 4 4 ee 1.75 10. 05 1.44 1.00] 2.51 
CO ciclicwascessas 4 1 4 | 1 51.50] 12.88|) 5.15} 12. 88 
Shirts... .csssee atineeuinh wid 10 57 5.7 | 5.7 | 48. 26 | 85 4. 83 | 4.83 
Dt: . chemeidbeommesces 10 | 37 3.7 | 3.7 | 149.10] 4.03 14.91 | 14. 91 
2 RRs sre cee 10 285} 28.5 | 23.5 | 64.32] 2B 6.43 | 6. 43 
Ds teapgdilibencndéns | 10 15] 1.5 | 1.5 | 165.00} 11.00/ 16.50} 16. 50 
ae 4 5 5 1.25 20. 25 | 4.05 2.03 | 5. 06 
s Trousers (extra).......... 4 6 .6 1.5 13. 50 | 2. 25 1.35 | 3. 38 
j Underweer.............-. 1i0| 40] 4 4 46. 74 | 1.17} 4.67] 4.67 
| | cng S dctieadiinnndiakeadiodbeek FE encintwed Tide Sttediddews 
Grand total and | 
J SED, SSachonces ee ledsdisd coleccdccoattoceesoseces eee head TED Lie ssérecuwss 
mh ae 2 A Se NE | 
Boys 11 to 14 years of age (25 families, 33 boys). 
r ry — ee — ae = 
Gloves and mittens(pairs) 31 40; 1.21 1.29 $21.71 | $0.54 | $0.66 $0.70 
Hats and caps............ 31 63 | 1.91 | 2 36. 30 | .58 1.10 1.17 
REE: Oe a 3 5 | 15 | 1. 67 4.05 .8l .12 1.35 
Overcoats.........2...... 18 18 55 | 1 116.00; 6.44] 3.52 6.44 
PE codcutinn ee 32 162 4.91 5. 06 90.14 | . 56 2.73 2.82 
RNs < ctedibietones cae 33 142 4.3 4.3 403.00 | 2.84} 12.21 12. 21 
Socks coccesoccccococs 33 748 22. 67 22. 67 178.12 | .24; 5.40 5. 40 
 , See ae lacie 26 31 a4 1.19 188. 98 | 6.10 5.73 7.27 
EE oe aE 9 9 . 27 1 20. 46 | 2.27 | . 62 2. 27 
Trousers (extra).......... 18 35 1.06 1. 94 37.39 | 1.07; 1.13 2. 08 
Saas 31 107 3. 24 | 3.45 77.39 | 72) 2.35 2. 50 
: ER denctcccdleedsabciicéeteccalececens | s ppthnden ne’ NGL. GB locccscccce ee eee ee 
Grand total and | 
EE ee ee a a ae oo] 1,005. 28 lncccccccce, {0.46 |ccoccccce- 
| 
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AMOUNT SPENT FOR SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF CLOTHING IN ONE YEAR BY } 
REPRESENTATIVE FAMILIES—Continued. 





















































MALES—Concluded. 
Boys 7 to 10 years of age (31 families, 32 boys). 
| Articles bought. 
<<, -—<—<—_—___—————— —— 
ber of Average 
ic rsons} Average nt , ost. eatin 
Article. — Average number Cost expenditure 
whom —S ‘ a a an 
article | Tota) 
was | ’ Per Per per- Avera; , | Per} 
ge Per 
bought. per- —— Total. per per- a 
son. | article. | son. | ,7"* 
bought. | boug 
i j 
— aaa = ia ——s ae " — se | 
Glov es and mittens (pairs )| 29 | 44 l. 38 lL. 52 | $16. 57 $0. 38 $O. 52 $0. 
Hats and Caps.....------- 32 | 54 1. 69 | 1. 69 31. 98 . 59 1. 00 | 
I te AT lB: 6 | 10} «32 | 1. 67 | 5. 53 | . 55 17 | 
Overcoats. ...ccccececeses 17 | 17 | - 53 1 90. 94 | 5.35 2. 84 | 
SIRS... opasnaquepenes ecece! 31 160} 5 5.16 | 76.66 | -48 2.40] 2 
Shoes. ......cecceccceesee 32} 140} 4.38 4.38 | 346.99 | 2.48 10.84] 10, 
SOCKS. ...ceeeeeeeeeeeees| 32 592} 18.5 | 18.5 | 131.34 . 22 1. 10 ’ 
Buits.....-.-.eeeceeeeeees| 29 42} 1.31} 1.45} 195.23 4.65 6.10 
Sweater&s ...-cccccccccesece| 13 13 } . 41 | l 29. 56 2. 27 - 92 | 
Trousers (extra) oeecee ooee! 23 50 | 1. 56 | 2. 17 | 47. 22 . 94 1. 48 | 
Underwear........ eooenes 32 137 | 4, 28 | 4. 28 | 90. 09 . 66 2. 82 | 
Other itemS......ccccseee tee eeee dati in itl Jerceseee Seccccecccce 147. 91 = or * {ee 
|-——______ _— sal ca — EE 
Grand tota] and 
POUT us <cocctdiscsviinth Rite ol aie aR) cers | nr 4008 les 
’ eeeee 
| Boys 4 to 6 years of age (47 families, 51 boys). 
[ sy | % 
Glovesand mittens (pairs)| 45 63) 12 | 1.4 | $25.08 $0.40 | $0. 49 $0 
Hats and caps..........-- 45 | 7; 1.51 | 171} 57.89 75 1.14 1. 
" - Gerertlle. .. .csecicscocses 20 47 | 92 | 2. 35 3. 29 - 54 - 50 l. 
Overcoats..... pedeooneses 29 29 | 57 | l 137. 98 4.76; 2.71] 7 
a mate hides - an asi a3 | ae 49. 60 | 44) .97] 2 
BhOeS. . ....ccccccceeeeeee 51 217; 4.25 | 4.25 | 502.77 | 2.32) 9.86 | 9. § 
REE) BEET AE 50 838} 16.43 | 16.76 | 190.36 | .23) 3.73] 
Sn: chee tsinhed beendtind |} 44) 172} 3.37 | 3.91] 268.54| 1.56 | 5.27 | 
Sweaters .........0cc.ce+- 16 | 16 31 | oF 38. 46 2. 40 | 75 | 2 
Trousers (extra)........-- 17 | 52 1.02 | 3. 06 | D- 15 | . 68 . 69 , 
Underwear. .......cscce-. 50 230 4.51 4.6 | 152.79 . 66 | 00 
Other items. ............. eccesece | Sesccceplecccscccce eat -| 163. 25 |.....2..26 ; “ Ridesesses. 
Grand total and | 
RVGAGD..... .ccccrcloccocses Cevecccclecccccsece eeccees eos) 1,647. 16 |nseceeeees| 32.30 |...... occ 
| 

















Boys 3 years of age and under (47 families, 55 boys). 














l —— 
Gloves and mittens (pairs) 32 | 40 0. 73 | 1. 25 $12. 12 $0.30} $0.22 | $0. 
Hats and caps...........- 45 71 1. 29 | 1. 58 48. 29 . 68 . &8 i 
Overalls.......... paitbelan 8 | 20 . 36 | 2.5 9. 68 . 48 .18 
CP OORIA. .cndocvteccsecds 26 | 27 - 49 | 1. 04 96. 00 3. 56 1. 75 * 
ee 7 | 34 - 62 | 4. 86 16. 19 48 .29 2. 
RSS SS aS a §1 | 138 2. 51 2. 71 219. 65 1. 8 3. 99 4 
SUED. cnsccupabeiieodetes 52 | 639 11. 62 | 12. 29 126. 47 .20 2. 30 2 
Bh ssncacamietbensibbd 29; 157| 2.85} 5. 41 142. 93 91 2. 60 4.9 
RENEGES... .chdtcocce eobbe 23 | 29 - 53 1. 26 14. 53 1. 54 . $1 I. 
Trousers (extra).......... 2) 11 »2 5.5 2. 00 .18 04 1. ( 
Underwear....... ek 7s 51 | 286 5.2 5. 61 136. 51 .48 2. 48 2. ( 
Other items....... negtpegivesdcact A delunadineddgeiovenssssscdé EN  ) Rare eee P Menmbenae 
Grand total and 
IE en cba cebecieaddeeads dccccdddfssécdccsccdadl 4,000. DR 1 .cccdcaddd | TM Wileccccocecccs 
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AMOUNT SPENT FOR SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF CLOTHING IN ONE YEAR BY 100 

















































































































j 
REPRESENTATIVE FAMILIES—Continued. 
FEMALES. 
—- —— | Pes a = 
Wives (100 families, 100 wives). 
Articles bought. 
Num- |— — — - 
ber of Averag 
icle. rsons 7 i 3 v e 
Article — Average number Cost expenditure 
whom . ene —_ 
article | Total. 
was Per Per per- . Per per- 
bought. per- son for Total es a od son for 
son whom * | article. | Son whom 
: bought. | , ‘ bought. 
ae lee oe . , ae SS) Se Bes 
ee ee | 7] 24] 294 3.77| $119.17]  $0.41| $1.19 $1.53 
Coat and cloaks... coccce | 36 41 -41 1.14; 618.98 15.10} 6.19 17.19 
Corel ke — 75 112 1.12 1.49 186. 15 1.66; 1.86 2. 48 
DresS8B. cescecesccevesece 76 216 | 2.16 | 2. 84 757.61 3.51| 7.58 9. 97 
1 Shade gn sess oon 54 72 .72 | 1.33 219. 94 3.05} 2.20 4.07 
FUIS. occccccdsncccccesoce 5 5 05 | 1 51.50} 10.30 . 52 10. 30 
( es and mittens.... | 69 107 1. 07 | 1. 55 104. 61 . 98 1.05 1. 52 
: Hats. .ccasatidievessteess 75 116 1. 16 | 1.55 331. 90 | 2. 86 3.32 4. 43 
Potten hd .eseecks 67 144 1. 44 | 2.15 133. 87 | . 93 1.34 2.00 
Shel sacandbwbnececteoes 96 | 198 1. 98 | 9.06! 759.15 | 3. 83 759 791 
Stoc ckings... Se apephees 98 | §33 8.33 | 8.5 215. 39 26 9.15 9. 20 
g 9b 8bOGSSOneccccocece = 30 3 | 1.11 502. 00 | 16. 73 5.02 18. 59 
oon Ce eee 20 | a 1 74. 24 | 3.71 .74 3.71 
Underwear and lingerie. 98 | 545 | 5.45 | 5.86 | 370. 82 | 68| 3.71] 3. 99 
Waists and blouses.......| 82} 217] 2.17) 2.65 | 325.36 | 1.50} 3.25] 3.97 
Other items.............- Jnneeeees eee eee lieder | eee Cae Tadeseatonase 
Grand total on a = ee are i 
BEE cw es ccvechovccccestesseces< Pe ee oreeel eg eer 52.04 |..... bbeninea 
Girls 15 years of age and over (13 families, 14 girls). 
fee. ie “| _ 
“= Pte |) See 8 17 | 1.21 | 2.13 $9.15 | $0. 54 $0. 65 $1.14 
Li Coats and cloaks........./ 4 11 79 | 1.22} 176.98| 16.09} 12.64 19. 66 
a Cat itt inescincene | 11 19; 1.36 | 1. 73 | 19. 65 | 1.03 1. 40 | 1.79 
Deel dass he nonce 13 27} 1.93 | 2.08 | 136. 40 | 5.05 | 9.74 10. 49 
Dress GCs cscccccccce 8 12 | . 86 | 1.5 | 31.28 | 2.61 2.23 3.91 
ip eee. 2 eR Pe 1 1 | .07 | 1 7. 50 | 7.50 . 54 7.50 
= Gloves and mittens ...... 12 24 |. 1.71) 2 {| 19.51 | -81| 1.39 1. 63 
. Hats..... | so 14 23] 1.64} 1.64} 59.62] 2.59 | 4.26 4. 26 
PotticgnGt 6 oe ses cnusnce 13 27 1.93 2. 08 | 19. 33 a4 2.238 1. 49 
| eS > ee aie 14 | 40; 2.86 2.86; 156.19 3.90} 11.16 11. 16 
Stockh, cde atesceceess 14 145 | 10.36 | 10. 36 | 3. 48 . 30 3.11 3.11 
BUlts, .occcdesccecccccsce 3 Oe ace 1 | 30.00 10.00} 2.14 10. 00 
ee Ev = eT 8 8 | . 57 | 1 21. 25 2.66 1.52 2. 66 
Underwear and lingerie. . 13 74) 5.29 5. 69 37. 23 | . 50 2. 66 2. 86 
W wey bal blouses....... 13 42; 3 3. 23 | 45. 90 | 1.09 3. 28 3. 53 
EE ee errs Tee ST eee | a ee DG Gushdeodensne 
| | 
- Grand total and | oa oe 
lik. ocdbscosees sJesseeeeefereceees woe mad | 5 eee | 62.13 |...sseseeeee 
; } ' 
Ay Girls 11 to 14 years of age (22 families, 24 girls). 
ARE Aitneinccbbes 4 6 0. 25 1.5 $1. 84 | $0.31 | $0.08 $0. 46 
: Coats and cloaks......... 21 21 | . 88 | 1 150. 85 | 7.18 6. 29 7.18 
4 CORMIER, < cnisien aascosden 2 3 13 | 1.5 1. 50 - 50 | +6 7 
ay Oe esesehach 24 9} 3.29) 8. 29 128. 53 ne - 5. 36 
| ress skirts.............. 5 6 . 25 1.2 5. 75 | . 96 24 1.15 
° Gloves and mittens... ... 18 28) 1.17 1. 56 14. 39 | 51 . 60 . 80 
-* m  Hats......... wecececesers 20 27; 1.13} 1.35 50.17} 1.86] 2.09 2. 51 
> m «© Pettfeoata, ...... ccc .ccoce 20 56 | 2.33 2.8 25. 28 | 45} 1.05 1. 26 
= Shoes. “Se eee eeeeeeceeeee 24 87 } 3. 63 | 3. 63 270. 25 3 ll 11. 26 11.2 
° % RLOCKINES. . -20n2-+-0-e- 24 304 | 12.67 | 12. 67 69. 33 | .23| 2.89 2. 89 
= x tt dno ccc 9 9; .38} 1 23. 21 2. 58 .97 2. 58 
| Underwear and lingerie . R 23 125; 5.21] 5. 43 62. 13 . 50 2. 59 2. 70 
©)  Waists and blouses. ...... 15 28/ 1.17) 1. 87 26. 06 . 93 1.09 ; 1.74 
mm Other items............. SS Le eantage ictinesinnates | 108.35 |.......--. mt) eee 
: Grand total and Seal — 
Gees ocbeescoe seeeeeee sn eceeeeleoeenens ceececeeeees 932, 64 patents 38, 86 eee eee er eeee 
' \ o 
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AMOUNT SPENT FOR SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF CLOTHING IN ONE YEAR BY 
REPRESENTATIVE FAMILIES—Concluded. 


FEMALES—Concluded. 





























































































































Girls 7 to 10 years of age (34 families, 37 girls). 
Articles bought. 
Num- ~ 
ber of | . 
Article. persons Average number. Cost. A\ era 
for expendi 
whom 
article | Tota] 
"ac . Per per- 
was Per f | Average Per mn 
bought. per- pe tam Total. | ner per- | * 
son bought. | article son. he 
BOGOR. «ck dinninnveines 6 12 0. 32 2 $3. 28 | . 27 | $0.09 
Coats and cloaks......... 21 | 22 . 59 1.05 23. 94 | 5. 63 3. 35 
i. « .*dindecaediibebe 36 | 190 5.14 5. 28 179. 42 | 94 4. 85 | 
Sen SENT ON iisccacdcbe sto 3 | 5 14 1. 67 3. 00 | . 60 . 08 | 
OE See 2 | 2 . 05 1 6.00 | 3. 00 . 16 
Gloves and mittens...... 32 40 1. 08 1. 25 16. 62 | .42 45 
TE aap Serer aE ee 33 50] 1.35 1. 52 63. 27 | 12} 1.714 
Petticoats. .....cecececeee 28 92] 2.49 3.29] 41.83 | 45] 1.13 | 
Sl. <cosh@tedbanaeiibess 36 133} 3.59 3.69 | -336.20) 253] 9.09] 
at dikis cenecetbese 36 570] 15.41 15. 83 138. 90 | 2. 44 75 | 
ID cb dum drascctiioct 13 13 35 1 34. 00 | 2. 62 . 92 | 
Underwear and lingerie. . 37 219 5. 92 5. 92 111. 62 | 51 3. 02 | 
Waists and blouses. ...... 10 20 . 54 2 12. 43 | 62 34 | 
GEE OMB cnc crccccssccclococoscalsacoccedipecccccclocecesococes i, DMP lnnctoedess Cee Wi... 
j i 
Grand total and ee 
| REE ESS A Se covccccecece| 1,223. (6 Jee wivenees | $3.07 }..... 
Girls 4 to 6 years of age (25 families, 28 girls). 
Aprons... .. idcialg ani eam diiangiel 5 26 0.93 | 5. 26 $7.53 $0. 29 $0. 27 $ 
Coats and cloaks......... 21 26 . 8 | 1. 24 103. 98 4.00 3.71 | 
Es «caNcietccsenead 27 151 5. 39 | 5. 59 115. 05 .76 4.11 | 
a ee ee ee 6 7 25 | Lv 29. 50 ini LOI 
Gloves and mittens. ..... 22 27 96 | 1.23 12. 30 46) .44 
ES apres 26 40 1. 43 | 1. 54 56. 37 1.41] 2.01 
PUIOONERS 65k cs ceen ceeds 23 87 3.11 3.78 30. 92 36; 1.10 
SREY Pereoeee ee 28 91 3.25 3. 25 190. 73 2.10} 6.81 
Oe 28 483 17. 25 17.25 90. 47 .19 3. 23 
EE, Serer eee 12 12 . 43 1 26. 57 2. 21 . 95 
Underwear and lingerie. . 28 168 6 6 73. 84 .44 2. 64 
Waists and blouses....... 1 1 04 1 1.00 1,00 04 
EE ARR a Ee eih ass s cobagpelincnessdlesescosuledbbiseabons gs a Ae > 4 
Grand total and | | 
OS ae ee ecesédqucese tg ee TT Beneccess. 
Girls 3 years old and under (41 families, 45 girls). 
CO arr reer 3 26 0. 58 8. 67 $6. 50 $0.25 | $0.14 $ 
Coats and cloaks......... 28 29 . 64 1.04 93. 98 3. 24 2. 09 
RE CSS ae 43 275 6.11 6.4 184. 61 . 67 4.10 
Ie e iad n ance ieaoaan 7 7 .16 1 26. 98 3. 85 . 60 
Gloves and mittenms...... 24 30 . 67 1.25 9. 68 .32 . 22 
ee. ae Tey 34 55 1,22 1.62 55. 71 1.01 1. 24 
ee eee 34 148 3. 29 4.35 56. 81 3. 84 1. 26 
A ES EP ee | 39 118 2.62 3. 03 179. 86 1, 52 4.00 ; 
I. ci dubeecetes ese 43 433 9, 62 10. 07 94. 00 . 22 2.09 
Ds ohdtanrccacgi¢e 25 26 58 1. 04 52.48 2.02 1.17 
Underwear and lingerie. . 45 221 4.91 4.91 99. 27 45 2.21 2 : 
oe Ee ee ee See ee ip ne Fee | ae he. 
Grand tota and ie 
Ec aenalett Jil occa tibusadilice c><cocddectepeascods BL 5 rm Are iT Sabascancccce 
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FOOD CONTROL. 





FOOD CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BUTTER. 


Regulations relating to butter, governing manufacturers, dealers, 
brokers, and commission merchants, were announced by the United 
States Food Administration on July 19. These regulations super- 
seded the special regulations effective June 19, 1918, and apply to 
fresh as well as cold-storage butter. Rule 1 of the new regulations 
limits to a reasonable advance over cost the price at which butter 
shall be sold. For the purpose of thé rule, costs are defined as 
including (1) the purchase price; (2) transportation charges, if any; 
3) storage charges actually incurred on cold-storage butter; (4) 
insurance charges actually incurred on cold-storage butter; (5) 
interest at the current rate on money invested while butter is in 
cold-storage; (6) actual cost of printing, if the butter is put in print 
form from tubs or cubes. 

Allowances for shrinkage in weight, commissions, or expenses 
other than those listed are not to be included as items of cost, and 
the sale of any grade of butter by a dealer other than a manufac- 
turer. or retailer at an advance over cost of more than the following 
maximum margins will be considered as prima facie evidence of a 
violation of the rule: (a) 1 cent per pound on car-lot sales; (6) 14 
cents per pound on sales less than a car lot, but amounting to 7,000 
pounds or more; (c) 2 cents per pound on sales of less than 7,000 
pounds, but amounting to 3,500 pounds or more; (d) 24 cents per 
pound on sales of less than 3,500 pounds, but amounting to 700 
pounds or more; (e) 3 cents per pound on sales of less than 700 
pounds, but amounting to 100 pounds or more; (f) 3% cents per 
pound on sales of less than 100 pounds. 

Rule 2 stipulates that a manufacturer who acts as a wholesaler 
or jobber shall be subject to the same rules and maximum margins 
as the latter, provided that in figuring his purchase price he ‘‘shall 
compute the cost of raw materials and the expense of manufacture’’ 
or, in the case of cold-storage butter, ‘‘consider as his cost the market 
quotation on the kind and grade of butter placed in cold-storage as 
quoted in a well-recognized daily commercial price current in the 
city where and on the day when the goods are placed in storage.”’ 

Under rule 3 commissions are limited to three-quarters of a cent 
per pound and the licensee is required to inform any commission 
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merchant selling butter for him of the maximum permitted p 
at which such butter may be sold. The attention of licensee 
called to the provisions of general rule 6 that ‘‘the licensee, in se] 
food commodities, shall keep such commodities moving to the . 
sumer in as direct a line as practicable and without unreaso: 
delay. Resales within the same trade without reasonable justi! 
tion, especially if tending to result in a higher market price to 
retailer or consumer, will be dealt with as an unfair practice.” Tr: 
actions in which a profit accrues to the dealer without correspon 
service will be regarded as clear violations of this rule. 
Rule 4 requires that a wholesaler or jobber who purchases bu 
from another wholesaler or jobber, or from a manufacturer perfori- | 
ing the services of a wholesaler or jobber, and who resells to anot}\er sg 
dealer in his own class, shall notify such dealer of the prior sales of gg 
such butter within that class of which he has knowledge. 


CHEESE. 


On American or Cheddar cheese a dealer may, if conditions \ ar- 
rant, add the following margins over his cost: Three-quarters of a : 
a pound on car-lot sales; 14 cents on sales of 7,000 pounds up 
carload; 13 cents on 4,000 to 7,000 pound sales; 24 cents on s 
of 1,000 to 4,000 pounds; 3 cents on sales between 100 and | 
pounds; and 34 cents on sales less than 100 pounds. These are 
maximum margins that may be added and are made wide eno 
to provide for exceptional cases where the cost of doing busines 
high. A dealer is not allowed to charge the limits here given i! - | 
doing so he makes an excessive profit. | 


FLOUR. 


The temporary plan of flour-milling profit control, which was m: . | 
effective July 1, has since been superseded by a plan which is expe: 
by the Food Administration to be permanent throughout the 1918 |‘) 
crop year, with possibly some modifications under special circ: 
stances. Under the new plan fair prices are established at every ; 
point in the United States, reasonable allowance above the cos' 
wheat being made for handling, milling expenses, and profit. 

As formulated by the Food Administration, the price schedules ¢ 
the prices for flour and various kinds of mill feeds that are consid: 
fair for sales, on cash or draft payment basis, in carload lots in b : 
at the mill. To find what may be considered a fair price from 


consumer’s standpoint, it is necessary to add to these prices the cos! a 
of packages, which for flour at the present time averages about 6) ty 
cents per barrel where shipped in sacks containing 98 or more pound h; 
Where flour is shipped in small packages, such as 2-pound cotton a 
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sacks, the added cost may run as high as $2.55 a barrel over the bulk 
price. 

To find the delivered cost of flour in carload lots it is necessary to 
add the freight from the milling point. At the present time the freight 

te from Minneapolis to New York is 69 cents per barrel. When 
shipments are made in less than carload lots it is considered fair by 
the Food Administration that additional charges be made because of 
the additional cost of handling: On sales in less than carload lots 
50 cents per barrel is considered a fair addition, while on sales to actual 
consumers by mills $1.20 per barrel is allowed. 

Jobbers who are not millers are allowed margins of 50 cents to 75 
ceats per barrel in selling to retailers, who in turn are allowed margins 
of 80 cents to $1.20 per barrel over the cost to them. It is stated that 
one advantage of the new plan is that, as each invoice of the mill must 
have printed on it the so-called fair prices, it is very easy for any 
representative of the Food Administration or any buyer to know 
whether a mill has overcharged. 

The schedule of fair prices for flour and feed at principal milling 
points in carload lots, bulk, at mill, follows: 








| | | Middlings, 
’ , | Flour, per | Bran, per | Miz xed feed,| shorts, and 

Milling point | barrel. ton. per ton. | red-dog 

| per ton. 

| 

le i ikea rks s ankewemiteine $10. 65 | $29. 66 | $31. 91 $32. 66 
me ES a a ee | 10. 61 30. 26 | 31. 51 32. 26 
Pe as su conkenaweeoeanss 10. 56 29. 86 | 31.11 31. 86 
Re sds Sal senninersnbassknnasnwewcitiossea4 | 10. 56 | 29. 66 | 30. 91 | 31. 66 
Fig a ec chnenenereaponswanns 10. 38 | 27. 46 | 28. 71 29. 46 
A a a a 10. 73 | 31. 06 | 32. 31 | 33. 06 
ls TR os cvecesesecccesece ihdhektada tate ih mci aes 10. 30 26. 86 28. 11 28. 86 
DeG tald e, o, n nl sheen dvonekde scenes 10. 75 | 31. 26 | 32. 51 33. 26 
Fe nn. ow cal aw mesuadnn ee euue 10. 16 | 27. 26 28. 51 29. 26 
Cale aR acethdirtsvenekv'orndsedecasvadénctees 10, 23 | 29. 76 | 21. 01 31. 76 
DUR eR hae ve ceekevacwtsavesncnencecsses 10. 33 28. 16 | 29. 41 30. 16 
( 0 ES a ae 10. 33 | 27. 76 | 29. 01 29. 76 
ee smensneeecaaessaawen ! 10.05 | 23. 36 | 24. 61 25. 36 
EE eee | 10. 01 | 23. 36 24. 61 25. 36 
Crand Forks, Er RIG ale ES ta a a a a 9.77 | 20. 82 22. 07 22. 82 
( t F alls, 0 8 a ee 9. 33 16. 67 17. 92 18. 67 
erdeen, 8S. Dak 9. 65 | 19. 95 21. 20 | 21. 95 
lita, “a 9,58 | 19. 41 20. 66 21. 41 
F t Worth, Cee dl ae eeuediniie at 10. 12 | 28. 66 29. 91 30. 66 
FE] Fes Tex oh a ie Se eee 10. 36 | 31. 16 | 32. 41 | 33. 16 
OMG ccmmontanenebon 9,89 | 22. 26 23. 51 24. 26 
Kan Lin, vobctecbaneuet bce ciéecceuses 9.89 22. 26 | 23. 51 24. 26 
( SE he. sc ccameneneactvecetecess 10. 14 25. 26 26. 51 27. 26 
OU, LA 10. 09 24. 46 | 25. 71 26. 46 
ee lesmevscedenenenar 9. 95 93.15 24. 40 25.15 
... +s eey are 10. 15 23. 75 | 25. 00 25. 75 
a nec emma 10. 35 24. 30 | 25. 55 26. 30 
06 atin ca cdsbcccocsetineecnbtedseedess 10. 27 | 26. 81 28. 06 28. 81 





Kffective August 1, hotels, restaurants, clubs, and dining-car 
services throughout the country were released by the Food Adminis- 
trator from their voluntary pledge to use no wheat until the new 
harvest is gathered. Public eating places will, however, continue to 
comply with the baking regulations and to serve Victory bread. 
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merchant selling butter for him of the maximum permitted p 
at which such butter may be sold. The attention of licensee 
called to the provisions of general rule 6 that ‘‘the licensee, in se] 
food commodities, shall keep such commodities moving to the | 
sumer in as direct a line as practicable and without unreasor 
delay. Resales within the same trade without reasonable justi! 
tion, especially if tending to result in a higher market price to : 
retailer or consumer, will be dealt with as an unfair practice.” Tr: | 
actions in which a profit accrues to the dealer without correspon: | 
service will be regarded as clear violations of this rule. 
Rule 4 requires that a wholesaler or jobber who purchases bu 

from another wholesaler or jobber, or from a manufacturer perforin- | 
ing the services of a wholesaler or jobber, and who resells to anot)er 7 
dealer in his own class, shall notify such dealer of the prior sales of 
such butter within that class of which he has knowledge. 


CHEESE, 


On American or Cheddar cheese a dealer may, if conditions v 

rant, add the following margins over his cost: Three-quarters of a cent 
a pound on car-lot sales; 14 cents on sales of 7,000 pounds up t 
carload; 13 cents on 4,000 to 7,000 pound sales; 24 cents on s 
of 1,000 to 4,000 pounds; 3 cents on sales between 100 and 1, 
pounds; and 34 cents on sales less than 100 pounds. These are 
maximum margins that may be added and are made wide eno 
to provide for exceptional cases where the cost of doing busines 
high. A dealer is not allowed to charge the limits here given 1 
doing so he makes an excessive profit. 


FLOUR. 


The temporary plan of flour-milling profit control, which was ma : 
effective July 1, has since been superseded by a plan which is expec! 
by the Food Administration to be permanent throughout the 1918 
crop year, with possibly some modifications under special circu 
stances. Under the new plan fair prices are established at every | 
point in the United States, reasonable allowance above the cos' 
wheat being made for handling, milling expenses, and profit. 

As formulated by the Food Administration, the price schedules ¢ 
the prices for flour and various kinds of mill feeds that are consid: 
fair for sales, on cash or draft payment basis, in carload lots in bi a 
at the mill. To find what may be considered a fair price from 
consumer’s standpoint, it is necessary to add to these prices the cost a 


of packages, which for flour at the present time averages about (5 tr: 
cents per barrel where shipped in sacks containing 98 or more pound > 
Where flour is shipped in small packages, such as 2-pound cotton on 
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sacks, the added cost may run as high as $2.55 a barrel over the bulk 
rice. 

To find the delivered cost of flour in carload lots it is necessary to 
add the freight from the milling point. At the present time the freight 

te from Minneapolis to New York is 69 cents per barrel. When 
shipments are made in less than carload lots it is considered fair by 
the Food Administration that additional charges be made because of 
the additional cost of handling. On sales in less than carload lots 
50 cents per barrel is considered a fair addition, while on sales to actual 
consumers by mills $1.20 per barrel is allowed. 

Jobbers who are not millers are allowed margins of 50 cents to 75 
cents per barrel in selling to retailers, who in turn are allowed margins 
of 80 cents to $1.20 per barrel over the cost to them. It is stated that 
one advantage of the new plan is that, as each invoice of the mill must 
have printed on it the so-called fair prices, it is very easy for any 
representative of the Food Administration or any buyer to know 
whether a mill has overcharged. 

The schedule of fair prices for flour and feed at principal milling 
points in carload lots, bulk, at mill, follows: 





| Middlings, 
ee | Flour, per | Bran, per | Mixed feed,| shorts and 
Milling point barrel. ton. perton. | red-dc 1g 
| | | per tol 1. 
I Se eae ee eee ie $10. 65 | $29. 66 | $31. 91 $32. 66 
h CO 78 RRR ee eee ee ee 10. 61 | 30. 26 | 31. 51 32. 26 
I a (te IC SE he a ON eit RE eee 10. 56 29. 86 | 31.11 31. 86 
altimore, Md. ....seseeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeerereeeeeeee ee: | 10. 56 | 29. 66 | 30. 91 31. 66 
Ves. ccencednacSncnecdserendautass 10. 38 | 27. 46 | 28. 71 29. 46 
A i “Ga EE CR ee ee at eer ee 10. 73 | 31. 06 | 32. 31 33. 06 
ille a PCE ccknendcbaats ahntakschas dane 10. 30 26. 86 | 28. 11 28. 86 
J SE FREE with Gecdoces otiuens ct sedseusetdesee ones 10. 75 31. 26 32. 51 33. 26 
Orle ans, dA TR EOD SAAS Si a ee 10. 16 | 27. 26 28. 51 29. 26 
od RE Ee Oe ee eee 10, 23 | 29. 76 | 21. 01 31. 76 
ee o. canecenganctohesbennceniesn 10. 33 28. 16 | 29. 41 | 30. 16 
Clevel nd, ED Ce ee ne ee eee ee 10. 33 | 27. 76 | 29. 01 29. 76 
] en eu cecwensesetcteseesucoes ' 10. 05 23. 36 | 24. 61 25. 3¢ 
Min anne ha dipink tiie Cxdadadekesch dwite oe 10. 01 | 23. 36 24. 61 25. 3¢ 
Crar d Ne sdimmndsekaaudesew 9.77 | 20. 82 22. 07 22. 82 
Creat F alls, SE EE ae eee 9, 33 | 16. 67 17. 92 18. 67 
herd tat 5 SRE Se Sn IR At A ia een gine em 9, 65 | 19, 95 21. 20 21. 95 
Wichita, "de SR RMS anaes ta 9. 58 | 19. 41 20. 66 21.41 
I t Worth, nn ft 2 ee 10. 12 | 28. 66 29. 91 30. 66 
FE) Paso, ee etal 10. 36 | 31. 16 32. 41 | 33. 16 
ssa ckwneaNeonsaevedeaenc ees 9.89 | 22. 26 23. 51 24, 26 
ie Lin scab cks sbenswed ses akuces see 9. 89 | 22. 26 23. 51 24. 26 
een | AL TE TRS I 10. 14 | 25. 26 26. 51 27. 26 
dt. | ouis, SS ee ee eee ee ee 10. 09 | 24. 46 25. 71 26. 46 
sc 0c (wé“‘(‘<él RRR IEE §. 95 23.15 24. 40 25.15 
dan F rancisco, EE SE SE AE ep eee ee 10.15 23. 75 25. 00 25. 75 
Ne duchies 10. 35 24. 30 | 25. 55 26. 30 
oe oe acd ccicn ckcoccstntoeedueddceases 10. 27 | 26. 81 | 28. 06 | 28. 81 
— | 





Effective August 1, hotels, restaurants, clubs, and dining-car 
services throughout the country were released by the Food Adminis- 
» trator from their voluntary pledge to use no wheat until the new 
i harvest is gathered. Public eating places will, however, continue to 


| 


comply with the baking regulations and to serve Victory bread. 
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While exact figures are not obtainable, it is estimated that between 
175,000,000 and 200,000,000 pounds of wheat and its products haye 
been saved by the hotels, restaurants, clubs, and dining cars of tho 
country under their voluntary pledge between October 1, 1917, ; 
August 1, 1918. The educational value of their conservation eff 
can not be computed, as many people first received the food-say 
message while traveling on dining cars or living in hotels, and ca) 
the news home with them. About 5,000 hotel proprietors gave 
wheatless pledge, and many of the 200,000 proprietors of p: 
eating places who claim membership in the Food Administration 
down the use of wheat as much as the nature of their business y 
permit. 

SUGAR. 

To equalize the cost of the various kinds of sugar and to secu 
better distribution of this important commodity to the Ameri 
public and to our allies, the formation of a sugar equalization b 
by the Food Administration has been approved by the Presid 
The personnel of the board, as announced, consists of He 
Hoover, chairman; George Rolph, president; Robert A. Taft, s 
tary; and Prof. F. W. Taussig, of the United States Tariff Com 
sion; Theodore F. Whitmarsh and George Zabriskie of the | 
Administration; Clarence Woolley of the War Trade Board, 
William A. Glasgow, jr., chief counsel of the Food Administra 
as directors. 

The board is incorporated to the extent of $5,000,000 of cap 
which is supplied by the President from his special funds, in order to 
enable it to deal with facility in foreign sugars and otherwise, 
the whole stock will be held by the President for the United States 
Government. The object, it is stated, is to absorb the high p 
of cost in sugar production and to make a small margin on the | 
cost of certain foreign sugars which may be purchased, thus securing 
an equalization of the price to the public on a lower level than wo 
otherwise be possible. It is also expected that the arrangement \ 
secure a more even distribution of sugar troughout the United Sta 

Owing to the increased cost of sugar production, particularly t! 


* 
increased cost of beets, bags, labor, and transportation, it is expectci 
that the price of sugar will be advanced in the latter part of |! 
year. By the creation of this board, however, it is believed poss 


J 


to work out a price for the public upward of 1 cent per pound 
than would be the case if the price of sugar were advanced suflicien' 
to cover the high peaks in costs from all quarters. 

Basing its action on a careful survey of the world sugar situat: 
and compilation of the immediate demands, the Food Administratio! 
calis on the American public to restrict the monthly consumption 
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of sugar in the home to two pounds per person from August 1 to 
January 1. This replaces the former allowance of three pounds per 
person per month and includes all sugar used on the table and in 
cooking. A similar order has been issued to public eating places, 
limiting their use of sugar to two pounds for every 90 meals served. 

To insure an equitable distribution of sugar in the United States, 
a scheme of allocation to the several States, based on population and 
taking into account the needs of sugar-using industries, has been 
adopted. Within each State the details of distribution will be left 
to the Federal food administrators. 

Responding to the request of the Food Administration that the 
Nation go on a sugar ration of two pounds per person per month, 
the dining-car services of the country have cut down the allowance 
to patrons to two pounds for every 90 meals served. One service of 
sugar will be limited to two half-lumps, or one teaspoonful of granu- 
lated, and patrons will be given their choice of either portion, but 
may not have both. The 2 pounds per month allowance may be 
expressed in popular terms as 62 teaspoonfuls, level full, daily, but 
this must include sugar used for preparation of food as well as table 
service. ‘The dining-car allowance takes this fact into consideration. 


PRUNES AND RAISINS. 


“Maximum reasonable prices”’ to growers for the 1918 prune and 
raisin crops, Which were recommended by growers in California, have 
been accepted by the Food Administration. Under the agreement 
prune growers are to receive not more than 8} cents per pound, net, 
and growers of raisin grapes will be given a maximum of 5} cents 
per pound “in the sweat box.” It is believed that these prices will 
yield a stimulative profit to persons engaged in the industry without 
permitting them to profiteer. 

RICE. 

Agreements with regard to handling the 1918 rice crop have been 
completed between the rice millers of the country and the Food 
Administration. According to these agreements millers will pay 
certain definite prices to the growers for rough rice and will not 
sell the clean rice at more than prices named in the contract, ranging 
from 7$ cents per pound for choice Japan to 94 cents for fancy 
Honduras. It is hoped that the result will be a complete stabiliza- 
tion of the rice industry and the distribution of rice to the consumer 
without speculation or manipulation at a reasonable margin of profit. 
In the opinion of the Food Administration, consumers will be able 
to purchase rice at a price of approximately 10 to 12 cents per pound, 
depending on remoteness from the milling centers. Appointment of 
a committee consisting of KE. A. Eignus and J. E. Broussard, Beau- 
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mont, Tex., and J. H. Roman, New Orleans, La., to assist in carryi 


out the terms of the agreements was announced by the Food A 


ministration on July 26. This committee will supervise the grad 
and classification of rough rice, as set forth in the agreements, : 
will have general control of valuation committees which will ca: 
out the details in the various districts. 

SHIP RATIONS. 

The following standard daily ration per man, expressed in oun 
has been recommended by the Food Administration to the’ \\ 
Trade Board in determining what stores ships shall be allowed 
take aboard: Butter and its substitutes, 2; beef, 16; pork, 6; lard, 
wheat products, 10; wheat substitutes, 8; sugar, 3; groceries, 
In addition applicants may ask for veal, mutton, lamb, fish, poult 
and game, milk, and eggs, but the total of these articles added 
those listed above must not be more than 5 pounds per man | 
day. Potatoes and fresh vegetables and fruits may swell the all: 
ance to not more than 9 pounds. 





CONTROL OF SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUGAR IN THE DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA. 


The Federal Food Administration for the District of Columbia | 


further increased its activities in the past month by the addition o! 


sugar department. Four million pounds of sugar were consumed 


the District during August, 1917, while the allowance for Augu 


1918, has been reduced to 1,703,000 pounds. This situation nec 
sitates -careful supervision to insure equal distribution, not o1 
among individual. consumers but also among the manufacturers 


goods requiring sugar, and for this purpose a sugar administra‘ 


yas appointed. 
Any person who uses sugar in large quantities must apply to hi 


for a certificate and file a statement of the amount used last quart 
In the case of the manufacturers-of nonessentials, such as cand 


soft drinks, and fountain sirups, the statement must be sworn 


before a notary. Certificates are then issued for 50 per cent of | 
amount of sugar used during the same period last year. Ice-cre: 
manufacturers are cut down to 75 per cent only, since ice cream 
classed with the ‘‘essentials” by the United States Food Admin 
tration. Bakers are limited to 70 per cent of the amount used |: 
quarter. All grocers, hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house keep: 


serving as many as 25 guests must file statements. 


Grocers were at first entitled to two-thirds of their normal need 


but in August were cut to 70 per cent of that amount. Hotels a 


restaurants are allowed 2 pounds for every 90 meals served. ‘The 
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housewife continues to get her sugar as formerly in 2 pound lots only, 
and at the rate of 2 pounds per person per month. [ach grocer is 
advised to sell to his regular customers only and to send in a record 
of these sales to the Food Administrator. 

The 2-pound allotment for household pi pdses is not intended to 
cover the sugar used in canning and preserving, and sugar certificates 
for as much as 25 pounds may be had by anyone uppn application 
to his district representative. 

The work of the fair-price publication committee is continuing as 
formerly. A representative of the Federation of Federal Employees 
has been added to the committee and several new inspectors to the 
inspection force. Housewives are urged to report any violations 
and to send their sale slips to the District food administrator. In 
one of the principal markets a large sign has been posted over a stand 
as follows: “‘At the instance of the Food Administrator we have 
reduced the price of wheat flour from 9 to 7 cents and corn meal from 
i0 to 6 cents to conform to the fair-price list.””. Grocers prefer almost 
any form of punishment to this undesirable kind of advertising, and 
several have reported that the notices displayed in their stores 
announcing them guilty of profiteering have had disastrous effects 
upon their sales. A number of larger stores, however, are posting 
copies of the fair-price list, stating that they are charging those 
prices, and one market which has been notorious for its high prices 
now displays the following sign in large letters across one end of the 
market: “All dealers in this market sell at prices quoted by the 
Federal Food Administrator in his fair-price list published in the 
daily papers.” 

One of the most difficult problems the District of Columbia Food 
Administrator has had to handle has been the ice situation. Early in 
March the ice plants were notified to manufacture and the storage 
warehouses to store ice to their full capacity. A committee of ice 
men was appointed, with the Food Administrator acting as chairman, 
to manage the plants and the distribution of ice. A price was agreed 
upon which was not deemed extortionate by the administrator. This 
committee still meets several times each week to decide upon all ice 
questions. All complaints of failures or refusals to deliver ice which 
are sent to the Food Administration are taken up at these meetings 
and later are referred to the proper persons for adjustment. 

The ice situation, already serious because of the unusual demand 
resulting from the increase in population and because of the scarcity 
and quality of labor, was suddenly aggravated by the hot wave and 
threatened a real crisis. To meet this situation, carloads and barges 
of ice . __ hurried down from the north and all manufacturers of 
ice cream were ordered to close down until further notice. 
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FOOD REGULATIONS IN FRANCE.! 


The minister of agriculture and food supply has temporarily fix 
the maximum price of eggs at 30 centimes each (69.5 cents | 
dozen), at the place of production. This price may be lowered 
circumstances warrant such change. Prefects have the autho: 
to fix the maximum price, according to local conditions, in 
principal markets of their respective departments. The de 
applies to all parts of the country - 

The same official reports as follows: 

The measures restricting the consumption of meats, in force since May 13 | 
have had excellent results. During the first month of their operation a savii 
25 per cent, as compared with the consumption of the corresponding month of | 
has been effected. It is believed that equal results will be shown for the two-m 
period ending July 15. 

The decreased consumption for the period will approxim 
28,500,000 kilograms (62,831,100 pounds), enough to sup 
80,000,000 normal rations to the army. Another beneficial res: 
has been effected, as animals have been kept a longer time on past 
and thus produced greater weight, which will become noticealle 
in succeeding months. There has also been an increase in impo! 
tion of refrigerated and conserved meats. Fer these reasons 
minister has decided to repeal the restrictive measures from Jul) 

On June 20, the maximum wholesale price of potatoes at Paris 
agreed upon by the food administration, producer, and mercha: 
was fixed at 50 francs per 100 kilograms ($2.62 per bushel) for p: 
toes grown in Brittany, and 60 francs per 100 kilograms ($3.15 
bushel) for those grown near Paris. These prices were to hold w 
July 20; when it was hoped that prices might be lowered, but owing | 
to the drought this was found impractical and a further decis: | 
was reached on July 17, fixing the price of any grade at 50 francs | 
100 kilograms ($2.62 per bushel) at wholesale and 60 francs per 100 
kilograms ($3.15 per bushel) at retail. 

An ordinance effective July 15, in the Department of the Seine, fix 
the price of sugar at retail and in lots less than wholesale (demi-gr: 
as follows: Refined, broken, in cartons or packages containing 5 kilo- 
grams (11 pounds) or more at 2.05francs per kilo (18 cents per pound); 
refined, loaf, in any shape, 2 francs per kilo (17.5 cents per pound 
and refined powdered, 2.05 francs per kilo (18 cents per pound 
Prices of unrefined sugar for each of three commercial grades was fixed 
at 1.9 franes per kilo (16.6 cents per pound). Slightly increased pri: 
are allowed on sales in quantities less than one kilo (2.2 pounds). 

Maximum wholesale prices were fixed by a decree issued a few 
days prior to this date. 








1 Data taken from La Republique Francaise for July, 11, 16, 17, and 21, 1918, Paris. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


INCREASZ OF WAGES IN MECHANICAL DEPARTMENTS OF RATLROADS 
UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL. 


Pursuant to the findings and recommendations of the Railroad 
Wage Commission, and supplementing General Order No. 27, both 
of which were published in the Montuiy Review for June, 1918 (pp. 
1-45), the Director General of Railroads issued on July 25, 1918, 
an order (Supplement No. 4) fixing wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions of employment of employees in the mechanical departments 
of the railroads under Federal control. Briefly stated, the order 
contains the following provisions as to wages: 

1. Machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, 
molders, and first-class electrical workers, 68 cents per hour. 

2. Car men and second-class electrical workers, 58 cents per hour. 

3. Helpers, 45 cents per hour. 

4. Foremen paid on hourly basis, 5 cents per hour more than 
respective crafts. 

5. Foremen paid on monthly basis, increase $40 per month, mini- 
mum $155 and maximum $250. 

The new rates are retroactive to January 1, 1918, and beginning 
August 1, 1918, the eight-hour day shall prevail with time and one- 
half for overtime, Sunday work, and seven specified holidays. 

Article I of the order pertains to classification of employees. Ar- 
ticles II, If], [V, ¥V, and VI deal with wages, hours, conditions of 
employment, and interpretation of the order, and are reproduced in 
full: 

SUPPLEMENT NO. 4 TO GENERAL ORDER NO. 27. 


ArtTicLE I[.—Rates AND METHOD oF APPIICATION. 


Section 1. For the above classes of employees (except carmen, second-class elec- 
trical workers, and all apprentices and helpers), who have had four or more years’ 
experience and who were on January 1, 1918, receiving less than 55 cents per hour, 
establish basic minimum rate of 55 cents per hour, and to this basic minimum rate and 
all other hourly rates of 55 cents per hour and above, in effect as of January 1, 1918, 
add 13 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 68 cents per hour. 

Sec. 1-A. For carmen and second-class electrical workers who have had four or 
more years’ experience and who were on January 1, 1918, receiving less than 45 cents 





1 On August9 Supplement No. 5 to Genera! Order No. 27 was issued by the Director Genera!oi Railroad, 
making the provisions of Supplement No. 4 apply toemployees ofthe Pullman Co. The order is as follows 

Effective August 1, 1918, the wazes, hours, and other conditions of employment of employees of the 
operating department of the Pullman Co. wiil be the same as those fixed in Suppiement No. 4 to (ieneral 
Order No. 27 for correspon din? classes of railroad employees, but none of the provisions named therein will 
be retroactive prior te August 1, 1918. 
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per hour, establish a basic minimum rate of 45 cents per hour, and to this minim 
basic rate and all other hourly rates of 45 cents and above, in effect as of Janua 
1, 1918, add 13 cents per hour, establishing a minimum rate of 58 cents per hour. 

Sec. 1-B. Rates of compensation exceeding the minimum rates established her 
to be preserved; the entering of employees in the service or the changing of their cla 
fication or work shall not operate to establish a less favorable rate or condition of « 
ployment than herein established. 

Sec. 1-C. The Director General recognizes that the minimum rates establis! 
herein may be exceeded in the case of men of exceptional skill, who are doing spe 
high-grade work, which has heretofore enjoyed a differential. Such cases would 
clude pattern makers, passenger car repair men, oxyacetylene, thermit, and elect 
welding in car repair work, etc., and should be presented to the Board of Railr 
Wages and Working Conditions for recommendation as provided in General 0: 
No. 27. 

Sec. 2. The above classes of employees (except carmen, second-class electri: 
workers, and all apprentices and helpers) who have had less than four years’ experie! 
in the work of their trade will be paid as follows: 

(a) One year’s experience or less, 50 cents per hour. 

(b) Over one year’s and under two years’ experience, 53 cents per hour. 

(c) Over two years’ and under three years’ experience, 57 cents per hour. 

(d) Over three years’ and under four years’ experience, 62 cents per hour. 

Sec. 2-A. Carmen and second-class electrical workers who have had less than fi 
years’ experience in the work of.their trade will be paid as follows: 

(a) One year’s experience or less, 48} cents per hour. 

(5) Over one year’s and under two years’ experience, 504 cents per hour. 

(c) Over two years’ and under three years’ experience, 524 cents per hour. 

(d) Over three years’ and under four years’ experience, 54} cents per hour. 

Sec. 2-B. At the expiration of the four-year period the employees mentioned i 
section 2 and section 2-A shall receive the respective minimum of their crafts. 


Artic.e III, 


Section 1. Regular apprentices between the ages of 16 and 21, engaging to ser 
a four-yeaf apprenticeship, shall be paid as follows: Starting-out rate and for th 
first six months, 25 cents per hour, with an increase of 24 cents per hour for each s 
months thereafter up to and including the first three years; 5 cents per hour increas: 
for the first six months of the fourth year, and 7} cents per hour for the last six month 
of the fourth year. 

Sec. 1-A. If retained in the service after the expiration of their apprenticeshi 
apprentices in the respective trades shall receive not less than the minimum rat 
established for their craft. 

Sec. 2. Helpers in the basic trades herein specified will be paid 45 cents per hou: 

Sec. 3. Helper apprentices will receive the minimum helper rate for the first si 
months, with an increase of 2 cents per hour for every six months thereafter unt ' 
they have served three years. | 

Sec. 3-A. Fifty per cent of the apprentices may consist of helpers who have ha 
not less than two consecutive years’ experience in their respective trades in the sh 
on the division where advanced. In the machinist, sheet metal worker, elect: 
and molder trades the age limit for advancement will be 25 years; in the boiler mak«1 
blacksmith, and carmen trades 30 years. 

Sec. 4. In the locomotive and car departments gang foremen or leaders and a 
men in minor supervisory capacity and paid on an hourly basis will receive 5 cen 
per hour above the rates provided for their respective crafts. 

Sec. 5, The supervisory forces of the locomotive and car departments, paid on a . 
monthly basis and exercising supervision over the skilled crafts, will be paid an "i 
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increase of $40 per month in addition to the monthly rate as of January 1, 1918, with 
a minimum of $155 per month and a maximum of $250 per month. 


ArticLteE I[V.—GENERAL APPLICATION. 


Section 1. Each railroad will, in payments to employees on and after July 1, 1918, 
include these increases therein. 

Sec. 1-A. The increases in wages and the rates established herein shall be effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1918, and are to be paid according to the time served to all who 
were then in the railroad service or who have come into such service since and 
remained therein. <A proper ratable amount shall also be paid to those who for any 
reason since January 1, 1918, have been dismissed from the service, but shall not 
be paid to those who have leit it voluntarily. Men who have left the railroad serv- 
ice to enter the military service of the Army or Navy shall be entitled to the pro rata 

rease accruing on their wages up to the time they left, and the same rule shall 
apply to those who have been transferred from one branch of the railroad service 
or from one road to another. 

Sec. 2. The hourly rates named herein are for an eight-hour day and one and one- 

time will be paid for all overtime, including Sundays and the following holi- 
ays: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

Sec. 3. While the specific rates per -hhour named herein will be retroactive to 
uary 1, 1918, the special overtime provisions established in section 2 of this article 
| be effective as of August 1, 1918, with the provision that in computing overtime 
determine back pay to January 1, 1918, overtime will be paid at a pro rata rate 

r all overtime worked in excess of the hours constituting the recognized day or 
night shift, except where higher overtime rate basis exists, or has been applied, in 
which event the more favorable condition shall be the basis of computing back pay 

ruing from this order. 

Sec. 4. Employees, except monthly salaried employees, coming within the scope 
this order sent out on the road for emergency service, shall receive continuous 
e from the time called until their return, as follows: Overtime rates for all over- 

time hours whether working, waiting, or traveling, and straight time for the recog- 

ized straight time hours at home stations, whether working, waiting, or traveling, 
except that after the first 24 hours, if the work is completed or they are relieved for 

ve hours or more, such time shall not be paid for, provided that in no case shall an 
employee be paid for less than eight hours on week days and eight hours at one and 
one-half time for Sundays and holidays for each calendar day. Where meals and 

lying are not provided by the railroad an allowance will be made for each meal 
or lodging, Employees will receive allowance for expenses not later than the time 
when they are paid for the service rendered. 

Sec. 5. Employees specified herein when sent from home point to temporarily 
fill vacancy or perform work at outside division points, will be paid straight time 
and overtime rates as per shop rules, including going and return trip, in addition to 
which they will be paid pro rata at the rate of $2 per day for meals and lodging. 

Sec. 6. Carmen stationed at points requiring only one employee on day shift or 
night shift, or day and night shifts, shall be paid 8 hours at not less than the hourly 
rate provided herein. 

Sec. 7. Mechanics now regularly assigned to perform road work and paid on a 
monthly basis shall be paid for 8 hours at not less than the hourly rate provided herein. 

Sec. 8. Employees on a piecework basis shall receive not less than the minimum 
rate per hour awarded to the hourly workers, including time and one-half for over- 
time, as hereinbefore provided; otherwise piecework rates provided in General Order 
No. 27 shall apply. 
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Sec. 9. The application of this order shall not, in any case, operate to establish 
a less favorable wage rate than in effect January 1, 1918. 


ArticLeE V.—PAyYMENTS FoR Back Time. 


Section 1. As promptly as possible the amount due in back pay from Janua: 
1918, in accordance with the provisions of this order, will be computed and paym: 
made to the employees, separately from the regular monthly payments, so that 
ployees will know the exact amount of these back payments. 

Sec. 2. Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these computation 
back pay, and the probable delay before the entire period can be covered, . 
month, beginning with January, shall be computed as soon as practicable, and 
soon as completed, payments will be made. 


Arricte VI.—INTERPRETATION OF Turis ORDER. 


Section 1. Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 is authorized by Article 1 
General Order No. 27 to perform the following duty: 

“Wages and hours, when fixed by the Director General, shall be incorporated 
existing agreements on the several railroads, and should differences arise between 
the managements and the employees of any of the railroads as to such incorpora 
such questions of difference shall be decided by the Railway Board of Adjust 
No. 2 when properly presented, subject always to review by the Director Gene 

Sec. 2. In addition to the foregoing other questions arising as to the inte! 
application of this order in respect to the classes of employees within the sco; 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 shall be submitted to such board, which 
shall investigate and report its recommendations to the director general. 

Sec. 3. All rates applied under this order shall be filed by the regional dir: 
with the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 

Sec. 4. The rates, increases, and other conditions of employment herein esta! 
for the classes of employees herein specified shall supersede the rates, increas 
other conditions established by General Order 27, except as provided in sect 
Article IV. 





UNION SCALES IN THE BUILDING, METAL AND GRANITE AND STONE 
TRADES, AND IN FREIGHT HANDLING. 


For a number of years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has published 
annually the union scale of wages and hours of labor of all of t 
important trades and occupations working at time rates in the larger 
cities of the country. : 

Some of the material for 1918 is now tabulated, and as it is of 
decided interest, and may be of much service, the figures for ¢ 
occupations of the building, freight handling, granite and stone, a 
metal trades for the cities covered in the North Atlantic States : 
here presented. ‘The scale reported is as of May 15, 1918. No’ 
indicate known changes since that date. The scale as of May 
1917, is printed in parallel columns so that comparison may oe 
made between the two years. 

Under authority of the United States Railroad Administration 
Act the Director General of Railroads, on July 25, 1918, in Supp!:- 
ment No. 4 to General Order No. 27, made an award fixing the ra‘ 
and hours of shopmen in the railroads under Government control.’ 


oF 








1 See pp. 131 to 134 of this issue cf the MoNTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. 
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In this supplemental order a minimum rate of 68 cents per hour was 
awarded to the following craftsmen included in the table below, 
working in railroad shops: Blacksmiths, boiler makers, machinists, and 
sheet-metal workers. Helpers in the above trades were awarded 45 
cents per hour. The principle of the basic eight-hour day was recog- 
nized and the award was made retroactive to January 1, 1918, there- 
fore the awarded scale is included in this table, which, as stated, 
reports as of May 15,1918. Time and one-half for overtime and for 
work on Sundays and holidays, to become effective on August 
1, 1918. 

UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 

ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917. 


BUILDING TRADES. 


























May 14, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
Rate of | 
Rate of wages— | eraane if 
A _ 2 eRe ‘ 
| Num-|— | 
| j For | ber | 
| For | eae | of 
Occupation and city. over-| — | fours. with Hours. 
time, | poli. | Full days; | « Full days; 
Per |regu-|q nt Saturdays; TT | Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week,| lar ‘omen full week. ioe Per | week,| full week. 
; i ate ~ | “& } = ‘ 
me time an lar | | naif | our.) time 
_ ti rate | 1 holi- | ne. j 
plied mul- | day. | 
| ti 
| bY— | plied | 
Po ¢. ed ia 77 | aren 
ASBESTOS WORKERS. | 
| Cts. | Dolls. | | Cts. \Dolls. 
Bosten, Mass.........<.ceces- | 62.54.27.50; 2 | 2 | R444 12 | 53.0 | 23.32 | &—4_44 
ne | 56.3 | 27.00} 114} 2 28 —8--48 3 | 53.1] 25.50 | 28 &§--48 
a re | 62.5127.50) 2 | 2 | S—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | & -4—44 
New York, N. ¥............- 162.5127.50/ 2] 2} S—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50} 8—4—44 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 165.0] 28.60) 212) 42) 8—4—44 12 | 53.1 | 23.38 R444 
Pittsburgn, Pa.............- 662.5127.50} 1h] $2) R--4--44 12 | 59.4 | 26.13 8—4—44 
yy - *§ | 62.5 | 27.50) 2 2 | R444 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 &- 4-44 
tae | 50.0} 22.00; 13 | 2 S—4—+44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8—_1—-44 
pringfield, Mass............ | 62.5 | 27.30 2 | 2 &—4—44 12 | 53.0 | 23.32 | 8 4-44 
he 
BRICKLAYERS, | ) 
} | ! } 
RS pa ecndeseces | $0.0) 35.20) 2 | 2 R—1A—44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | R-4--44 
Bridgeport, Comm. ..........-. 770.0; 30.80; 2 2 &—4-+44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 o-oo 
Buffalo, N. Y.............---| 75.0 | 33.00) 14] 82. 98444 8 | 70.0 | 30. 80 | 8444 
Fall River, Mass............. | 75.0 | 33.00} 14 | 14 S444] 12/650; 2860)  °%84—44 
Manchester, i eae o-+| 75.0 | 33.00} 114 | 2 §—4—44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 | R444 
Vewark, N. J............ oo- 75.0 | 33.00} 2 2 S—4—44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 R-4- 44 
New Haven, Conn.........-.| 70.0 | 30. 80 ‘ 2 S444 | 12 65.0 | 28.60} &4—44 
New York, N. Y..........0. 81.3 | 35.75| 2 | 2 8444] 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | $444 
Philadelphia, Pa...........<- 80.0 | 35.201 422 | #2 8444] 12 | 70.0) 30.80 | 81-44 


1 Double time after midnight. 

2 44 hours per week June to August, inclusive. 

3 })ouble time after 19 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon. 

4 For Labor Day, triple time. 

6 Scale became 72 cents on June 1, 1918. 

6 And on Saturday afternoon. 

7 Seale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

8 And on Saturday afternoon, Mar. 16 to Nov, 15, inclusive. 
® Forty-eight hours per week, Nov. 16 to Mar. 15, inclusive, 
10 For Sundays: for holidays double time, 

11 Seale became 80 cents on July 1, 1918. 
12 On new work; on repair work, time and one-half. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 

































































c ——— 2 Sa — ——— 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
79 cCeE9— Rate of 
Rate of wages wages— 
ie Sher ry , - 
For ber 
Tor Sun- of 
Occupation and city. over- _— Hours. | with Hour 
time, | h sli- Full days; | Sat Full d 
Per |regu-| gay,| Saturdays; | \, | | Per | Saturd 
Per | week,| lar | ioo))’| full week. | ga, | Per | week,| full w 
hour,| full | rate —? haif hour.| full 
time. | mul-| * : | time. 
: rate holi- | 
plied | mul- days. 
. ti- 
by—| plied 
by— 
BRICKLA YERS—concluded, | 
Cts. | Dolls. | Cts, | Dolls. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......se00--|! 75.0 | 33.00 14/22 8444 | 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | g& 
PRUE, TED. . evcccscceceose 70.0 | 30.80} #1} 2 8 4—44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 s—4 
bo, Se ns 70.0 | 30. 80 14} 22 R—4—44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 g&—4 
Rochester, N. Y..........00- 70.0 | 30.80} 414!] 2 8—4—44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 g—4 
PE, BUR cascccdsscccans 75.0 | 33.00 14 | 22 R444 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 58 
Springfield, Mass............ 75.0 | 33.00} 2 | 2 8444] 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Worcester, Mass............. | 75.0 | 33.00/ 13] 2 8444 | 12 | 65.0] 28.60 
| 
BRICKLAYERS: SEWER WORK. | | 
Boston, Mass...........-...- 80.0/ 35.20} 2] 2 e444) 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 a4 
Bridgeport, Conn...........- 675.0 | 33.00 a 8—4—+44 | 2 | 70.0 | 30. 80 R41 
New Haven, Conn........... | 87.5/ 38.50} 2 | 2 8444 | 12) 68.8 | 30.25 | R—4 
Philadelphia, Pa... ......... | 85.0 | 37.40| 72 | 72 8444 | 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | s—4 
Providence, R. I.............| 80.0 | 35. 20 14| 22 8444} 12/ 80.0 | 35.20] g—4 
pk. pe 1 75.0 | 33.00; 414] ‘ 8—4—44 | 12 75.0 | 33.00 &—4 
BUILDING LABORERS, | | | | 
Boston, Mass.............-+- 40.0 19.20] 1 2 8 —8 —48 |...... | 37.5 | 18.00 8 —8 
Scaffold men............. 45.0} 21.60; 14 2 8 —8 —48 |...... 40.0 | 19.20 | 8 —8 
OS ae eeee 45.0 | 22.95 14; 2 84—84—5l1 |...... | 40.0 | 20.40 | 84—S} 
New York, N. Y.: 
Excavating.............. 40.5}19.44) 2] 2 | 8—8—48/...... 30.0} 14.40} 8-8 
Mosaic and terrazzo work |® 40.6 | 17.88 2 2; 8—4—44/ 12) 37.5} 16.50) 8 —4 | 
Stonemasons’ work, 
ee 47.0 | 20.68 14 2 § —4 —44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 § —4 
Stonemasons’ work, | 
Sees 947.0; 20.68; 1 | 14| 8—4—44 12 | 35.0/15.40| 8—4 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 45.0) 19.80 14; 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 35.0} 15.40) 8—4 
WEEE, Bice ccccvecccccs 45.0} 21. 60 14; 2 8 —8 —48 |...... | 30.0 | 14. 40 | 8 —s 
DUBGIINE, BEB 4.0 osicccsccsess 50.0 | 22.00 14 | 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 8 —4 
Providence, R. 1..........c0- 1035.0 | 17.50 14) 2 9 —5 —50 12 | 30.0 | 15.00 9 — 
Rochester, N. Y............. 40.0! 17.60) 14] 2 8—4—44] 12 | 32.0] 14.08 § —4 
Excavating.............. 40.0} 17.60/41}; 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 30.0 | 14.40 8 —8 
eS , Serer ee 1230.0 | 14. 40 14 2 8 —8 —48 |...... | 30.0 14. 40 § —s 
Excavating... ......c... 1227.51 14.85] 14] 2 ® —0 —§4 |...... 27.5 | 14.85 9 - 
Springfield, Mass............ 37.5 | 18.00 14| 2 8 —8 —48 |...... | 37.5 | 18.00 s 
Scaffold builders........ 50.0122.00! 21 2 8—4—44| 12! 45.0! 19.80 8 —4 





1 Scale became 90 cents on June 1, 1918. 

2 And on Saturday afternoon, 

8 Double time after 6 p. m. 

4 Double time after 7 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon. 

6 Forty-eight hours per week, October to April, inclusive, 
* Scale became 80 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

7 On new work; on repair work, time and one-half, 

8 Scale became 47.7 cents on June 10, 1918, 

® Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 

Scale became 42 cents on June 1, 1918. 
11 Double time after midnight, and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 
3 Scale became 50 cents on May 22, 19/3, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 


ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 















































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
| Rate of 
Rate of wages— | wades 
i vat | 
: Nun-| = |” 
For ber | 
For | 5un- of | | 
Occupation and city. over- _ Hours. | with | Hours. 
time, holi. Full days; | Gat Full days; 
Per |regu-| 4,.,| Saturdays; | },-. | Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week,| lar | 0))”| full week. | go. | Per | week,| full week. 
hour.| full | rate — hall hour.! full 
time. | mul-| “8° _ time. 
ti. | Tate holl- 
plied ag = 
by— | plied 
| by— 
CARPENTERS, | 
Cts. | Dolls. Cts Dolls. 
Bostom, MasS......cccccceces 165.0 | 26.00] 2 2 g—0—40 | 212 60.0 | 26.40 | 18-4 44 
Stair buildefs........00-- 1165.0 | 26.00 2 2 8—0O—40 | 212 | 57.0 | 25.08 | 's—4-—-44 
Bridgeport, Conn..... e-e---.| 460.0 | 26. 40 2 2 8—_4—44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 | ee er 
gk gil ci acai aed | 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 84-44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 8444 
ll River, Mass............. | 62.5 | 27.50} 2 2 84-44] 12] 50.0 | 22.00} 84-44 
nchester, N, H........... | 60.0 | 26.40 1} 2 8—4—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8444 
“Sb | 70.0| 30.80! 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 65.0} 28.60 | 8444 
Haven, Conn........... | 65.0 | 28.60} 2 2 S—4—44| 12] 55.0 | 24.20 8-444 
York, N. Y.: | | 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
ani Richmond........ 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 68444 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 R 4 44 
MLS cideeecececn | 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 § 8-444 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | & 4-44 
PRI Us oSsccsecece | 70.0 | 30.80 | 614 2 &$—4—1} 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 | R 4 44 
Pitta oo cctcccceoces 771.0 | 31.24 | 814 2 8 AA41 12 | 71.0 | 31.24 & 4 44 
wns us... 944.01 19.36] 1h 2 gS4—44| 12/ 42.0! 18.48 | 8444 
NTE T contusennce 160.0 | 26.40| 2 2 8444 12] 50.0] 22.00 8444 
SEE weds acnsnnns 60.0 | 26.40 | 1014 2 S444] 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | 8444 
NU, Fias~ce SSdesccccce 60.0 | 26.40 14 2 & 4-144 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 & 4 44 
ringfield, Mass............ | 65.0 | 28.60] 2 2 8444] 12 | 55.0 | 24.20} 84 44 
Worcester, Mass .........-.. 1262.5 7.50 | 1314 2 8—1-—_-14 12 | 52.0 | 22.80 8-4 44 
CARPENTERS: MILLWRIGHTS, | | | 
Buffalo, N. Y...2020....+--.| 75.0 | 33.00| 2 2 84-44 | 12 | 67.5 | 29.70 .—<.—* 
Newark, N, J..... a ee 1470.0 | 30.80 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 } 8—_4—44 
New York, N, ¥........ ....(1568.8 | 30.25] 2 2 84-44 12 62.5 | 27.50 | 81-44 
CARPENTERS: PARQUETRY- | 
FLOOR LAYERS, 
ee | 65.0 | 26.00 2 2 8—0O—40 | 2712 60.0 | 26.40 1@8—4—44 
° 
CARPENTERS: WHARF AND 
BRIDGE, | | 
eo i 1753.0 | 23.32 2 2 8—4—44 | 12. 53.0 | 23.32 §S—4—_1 
DUET Kietstigncaccesss | 65.0 | 28.60} 1} 2 S444 | 12 | 48.5 | 23.28 | &—X—-1- 
New EGG, I. Zeccocssscess! 62.3 | 27.50) 2 2 8444 | 12! 56.3 | 24.75 | 84—44 








1 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918, 

2 Do not work on Saturday. 

8 40 hours per week, June to September, inclusive, 

4 Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 

8 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 

6 Double time after 10 p. m, ani on Saturday afternoon, 
7 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918, 

8 Ani on Saturday afternoon. 

* 55 to 71 cents per hour, war-time wages, 
10 Double time after midnight, 
11 And on Saturday after 5 p. m, 
12 Scale became 65 cents on Sept, 1, 1918, 
13 Double time after 9 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon, 
14 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918, 
16 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918, 

16 5 days, 40 hours per week, June to September, inclusive, 
i Scale became 65 cents on June 1, 1918, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 



































| 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
| sania seat eS ene 
7 a Rate of 
| Rate of wages wages— 
MES et Num-| 
| | For ber 
For | Sun- of 
Occupation and city. | | over —_ | Hours. | Ui Hours 
| me 8 I he le ;, Full days 
er |regu- dure} Saturdays; —_. Per Saturd 
| Per | week,| lar |? ”| full week. a: Per | week,| full we 
Yhour.| full | rate | "S half |Hour-| full 
time. | mul-| ‘3 — | time. 
| ti- | rate noit- 
plied | —_ days. 
by plied 
| by— 
| —— wai = nk aa 
CEMENT FINISHERS. 
| Cts. | Dolls.} | | Cts Dolls. | 
ee i 170.0 | 30.30 | 143; 22 §8_4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.5 6—4 14 
Bridgeport, Conn............ 370.0| 30.80} 2{ 2 8444 | 12) 65.0 | 28.00] 84 { 
ee eo 165.0/ 31.20} 14] 2 Radlett cel 50.0 / 24.00] 8-8 —42 
Fall River, Mass. ...........| 75.0 | 33.00} 14] 414 S444 12) 65.0) 28.60) 8—4 { 
Manchester, N .H........... 175.0} 33.001 514) 2 | 84-44; 12) 60.0 | 25.40 R—4 —44 
_ | a ger ©75.0| 33.00; 21] 2 | 84-44/ 12 75.0 | 33.00 | 84 - 44 
New Haven, Conn........... | 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 | 84-44! 12) 65.0 | 28.60 84 —44 
ee a 170.0} 30.80} 2 3 i 8444 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | R4 —44 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 65.0 | 28.60] 714 2 | §_4—44 12 | 55.0 | 24. 20 | 8—4 
Pastentiten, PB. .....b..ss0d. 75.0 | 33.00 1} J § 444 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8—4 
Providence, R. 1. ........... 62.5 | 27.50 1} 2 84 44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50) R—4 4 
Rochester, N. Y............. | 70.0 | 30.80} ®1} 2 S444 12 | 70.0 ; 30. 80 B4 —44 
Springfield, Mass............ | 75.0 | 33.00 | Sy 3 8444 12 | 70.0 | 30. 80 8—4 —44 
CEMENT FINISHERS’ HELPERS. 
eee 945.0} 19.80 | | 2 | &_4 44 12 | 45.0) 19.80 R84 — 44 
Seeet Week, 3. Wis dances casee 643.8 | 99.25 1} 1} 84-44 12 | 37.5 | 16. 50 —-s 
| | ‘ 
COMPOSITION ROOFERS. | | 
po we oe 65.6 | 28. 88 2 2 7 8144 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 84 44 
Kettlemenandiadlemen.; 69.0 | 26. 40 2 2 7 8444| 12/| 50.0/| 22.00) 84 —44 
_ Paperlayers............. 60.0 | 26.40} 2 3 7 S444| 12] 43.8 | 19.25 84 —44 
ag ee oer | 62.5 | 27.50 | : 2 | R444 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 84 —44 
Se BOR. 246 Be snccctcescet eet HER! 2 7 8444 12) 46.9 | 20.63 R 4 -44 
Philadelphia, Pa............| 52.5 | 2%.410{ 1) 3 i &—4—44 12 | 36.3 | 15.99 84 —14 
py ee | 60.0 | 26.40 ] 2 | 8—4—44 12 | 45.0 | 19. 89 84 —44 
Kettlemen............... 55.0} 24.20; 15] 2 | 84-44) 12/35.6/ 17.60; 945-49) 
Felt setters and roll run- 
ee foricnn nike 55.0, 24.20) 1 2 8444; 12) 40.0) 17.60 84 
poeeex, ©. __ rR eoe es =e 22. 00 1} 2 S444/ 12/ 46.9 | 20.63 84 
Te nn tiene call 53. 25. 50 14 2 =. | 46.9 | 22.50 88 
Second man............. 46.9 22.50; 1h; 2 ee | pee 40.6 | 29.50 $8 —48 
| 
COMPOSITION ROOFERS’ | | 
HELPERS. | | 
Boston, Mass........+-.++ --/ 43.8 19.25) 2 2 S444 12) 37.5 16.50 &—4 
we Pee RSS | 50.0 22.00 2 2 8444 12 | 45.0 | 19. 80 R 4 
Scranton, Pa................ | 37-5 1800) 14 2 | B—8—48 |...... 34.4 | 16.50 8—8 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS. | | 
Boston, Mass................ 75.0 33.00} 2 2 | R444] 142] 67.5 29.70 84 
SS eae 69.0 33.12 2); 2] u8—8—48 4157.5 | 27.60, "8-8 
New York, N. Y........----/#969.0 30.36] 2 | 2 | 8-444 12 | 69.0 | 30.36 <4 —41 
Philadelphia, Pa............ (75.0 32.00) 2 2 8-444] 12) 72.5 31.90 8—4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 73.8 32.45] 2 2] 84-4! 12/725) 31.90 g4 —44 
BUGTENECS, Te L.ncccccscsscd 162.5 27.501 2 2 | 8444; 12) 56.3 | 24.75 S41 -—4 
1Scale be:ame 75 cents on June 1, 14138. 8 Doubletime after 7 p.m. and on Saturda) *; 
2 And on Saturday aiternoon. afternoon, ps 
* Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. *Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. % 
pm ees - a time. ” Time and one-halion Saturday afternoon. or 
ouble time after midnight. 144 hours week, June to September, te 
6 Scale be-ame 80 centsonm July 1, £918. hare gl : ' Pe 
1 Double time after 10 p. m. and on Saturday 12 Scale became 74.5 cents on June 1, 19158. £ 
afternoon. i3 Scale became 65.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 
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BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 


STATES, 


ON MAY 15, 








1918, 





























bo bo to 





| 


Hours. 
Fuli days; 
Saturdays; 
full week. 


May 15, 1918. 
Rate of wages— 
For 
For | Sun- 
Occupation and city | over-| 239 
} Pe | and 
| j time, hol 
| Per jregu-| 20" 
| Per | week,| lar joe 
hour. full | rate yy 
time. | mul-| 
+3. rate 
Ip lie | a 1- 
by— |p lied 
by— 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS— | | 
concluded. Cts. | Dolls. | 
Rochester, N. Y.............| 65.6 | 28 88 | 2 12 
Springfield, CE eS: 65.6 | 28. 88 | 2 2 
Worcester, Mass............. 262.5 | 27.50| 2 2 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS’ 
HELPERS, 
pO EE ee 50.0 | 22.00 2 2 
5 | ae | 46.9 | 22.50 2 2 
. 2 eee $44.0 | 19.36 2 2 
Philadelphia, Pa...... ee | 50.0 | 22.00 2 2 | 
PT , .ceancecbewes | 50.0 | 22.00 | 2 2 
Prov Sin Bacengnecess 1643.8 | 19.25 | 2 2 
Rochester, N. Y............. 143.8/19.25] 24 12 
Springfield, Mass............ | 44.5 | 19.58 | 2 2 | 
WE, Sc cc a cescccecs 1643.8 | 19.25 | 2 2 
ENGINEERS: PORTABLE AND | 
HOISTING. 
ee 775.0 | 33.00 2 2 
Bridgeport, Comm...........- 875.0 | 33.00 14 | 922 
Buffalo, N. Y............2---/1162.5 | 30.00 1k | 2 
Newark, N. J.: : 
Building work........... | 81.3 | 35.75 2 2 
Foundation work........ 1268.8} 33.00; 2 2 
Pre 75.0 | 33.00 $4 2 
New Haven, Conn........... | 75.01 33.00) 14] 92 
New York, N. Y.: 
Building work, stone and | 
i 1375.0 | 33.00 2 2 
Combination and com- | 
pressor engine......... | 90.9 | 40.00 2 
Wxeavating.............- 1475.0 | 36.00 2 
Foundation work........ 1481.8 | 36.00 2 
Hod elevators........... 81.3 | 35.75 2 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Boom derrick..........-- 90.01 39.60!) 2 2 
i 75.0 | 33.00} 2 2 
Pittsburgh, P6......-.cccs-- 1670.0 | 30.80) 92 
, ~~ a PPRRSRRIEE 70.0 | 33.60 1} 92 
Providence, R.1............ 1962.5 | 27.50 | Oh 92 
Rochester, ee aa 75.0 | 33.00| 2 2 
Steam shovels, air com- / 
pressors, @tc........... 79.5 | 35.00 2 2 
Scranton, oS are 62.5 | 30.00 | 14 2 
Springfield, ee 1775.0 | 33.00 2 2 
Worcester, Mass............. 1775.0] 33.00! 2 2 


| Time and one-half on Saturday afternoon. 
? Scale became 65.6 cents on July 1, 1918. 


* Not organized on May 15, 1917. 


‘44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
Scale became 49.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 
* Scale became 44.5 cents on July 1, 1918. 


' For broken time $1 per hour. 


* For broken time 90 cents per hour. 


* And on Saturday afternoon. 
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1917—Continued. 
“ l 
| May 15, 1917. 
Rate of 
wages— 
ber 
of 
mos. | 
4 Hors 
phen | Full day 
' ne Per iturda 
ul : ; ; 
fia Per | week full week 
half hour.} full 
holi im<¢ | 
day | 
| 
} 
i 
Vs Dolls 
12 | 59.4 | 26.13 & 4 
12 | 55.0 | 24. 20 84 
12 *) (*) (3 
12 | 43.8 | 19.25 | R—4 
4; 39.5 18. 96 | ‘R82 
12 | 44.0 | 19.36} &—4 
12 | 46.0 | 20.24 & --4 
12 46.0 | 20.24) 8—4 
12 | 39.0 | 17.16] 8—4 
12 | 39.5 | 17.38 | &—4 
12 | 37.5 j 16.50 &—4 
12 (3 (3) 3) 
| 
| 
12 | 62.5 | 27.50 R—4 
12 1062.5 | 27.50 & 4 
56.3 21.00 & 5 
12 | €8.8 | 30.25 R-—4 
: 106° 5 30. 00 § -S 
12 | 68.8 | 30.25 §- 4 
12 | 54.5 | 24.00 8 4 
12 1968.8 | 30.25 8—4 
12 | 84.7 | 37.25 s—4 
a 069.5 20. 00 = 
12 1068.8 | 33.00 88 
12 | 75.0 | 33.00 R—4 
j ’ 
12 1562.5 | 27.50! s—4 
12 562.5 | 27.50 R—4 
12 | 70.0 | 30.80 | R—4 
3 | 45.8 | 22.00 | = 
12 7962.5 | 27.50 Rk 4 
i2 | 62.5 | 27.50 g—4 
12 ; 75.0 | 33.00 g—4 
Ji Séca 56.3 | 27.00 | 8-5 
12 62.5 | 27.50 | 8 4 
12 4962.5 ' 27.50! 84 


8 4 44 
8 444 
8 444 
8 —4— 44 | 
48 2 48 
&-4 44 
84 44 
§4 -4 
g 4 
g—4 
8 -4 - 44 
84 -4 
8 4--44 
& 4 44 
8 8-48 
§ 4 44 
R_R-_-48 
8 4-44 
8 4 44 
8 4-44 
8—4—44 | 
& —8§ —48 
8-4-4 
8—4—44 
S444 
8-444 
§ 444 
17 8 -8—48 
8—4—44 
8—4—44 
&—4-44 
R—8 —48 
§ 4-44 
8 4—44 


i® For broken time 75 cents per hour. 
11 Scale became 68.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 
12 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 
138 For broken time 81.3 cents per hour. . 
14 For broken time 93.8 cents per hour. 
1s For broken time 70 cents per hour. 

16 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 
17 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NortTYH 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 
























































May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917. 
Mae a - 
Rate of wages— Rate of 
Ww ages— 
ae, i i 
For ber | | 
For | Su2- of ” 
Occupation and city. over- —_ Hours. with Hours 
| time, holi- Full days; | q. . Full days 
Per | Tegu- davs,| Saturdays; | ° ah |} Per | Saturday 
Per | week,| lar resu- full week. poe | Per | week,| full week 
hour. full _ i halt hour.} full 
time. | mul-| —* —e | time. 
: rate holi- | 
tied | mul- | days.| 
by— Il | 
7~ | plied | 
oy— | 
J 
eas SS Se FL t 
HOD CARRIERS. 
Cts. | Dolls. Cts. | Dolls. 
PRE DEOEB, 6 oii avi on sendes 42.5 | 18.70 1} 2 R 4-44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 8—4—44 
Newatity M. 3...66.s0ccssesse 145.0] 19.80] 2 2 8444} 12] 45.0] 19.80 8—4—44 
a oe rere 147.0 | 20.68; 14 2 8—4—44 12 | 42.5 | 18.70 8—4—44 
Le ween ae eee 60.0 | 26.40; 14 2 8—4—44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 8—4—44 
*ittsburgh, Pa.: } 
EE SU ssa wesbcesesi 255.0} 24.20; 14 2 | &—4—44 12 | 45.0 | 19. 80 84-44 
Wheelbarrow men....... 45.0 | 19.80; 13 2 8—4—44 12 | 30.0} 13.20 8—4—44 
Portland, Me................ 50.0| 22.00} 14 2 8—4—44| 12] 40.0] 17.60 §—4—44 
Providence, R. I............ 1338.0] 19.00} 1% 2 9—5—50 12 | 35.0 | 17.50 9—5—s 
Rochester, MN. F.....0c020- | 40.0 | 17.60 | 413 2 8—4—44 12 | 30.0} 13.20 84-44 
Seer 535.0} 15.40} 1h 2| 8444 5 | 35.0-| 15.40 684-44 
Springfield, Mass............/ 50.0] 22.00; 2 2 8—4— 44 12 | 45.0} 19.80 | 8—_4— 44 
Worcester, Mass............. 50.0} 22.00; 14 72] 8—4—44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 8—4—44 
| ein] 
INSIDE WIREMEN. | | | | 
Boston, Mass......... Keanantiall | 70.0! 30.80! 2 2 8S+A—44 | 12 | 65.0, 28.60 | 8—4—44 
sridgeport, Conn............ 860.0 | 26. 40 1 2 8—41—44 12 | 54.5 | 24.00 | &8—4—44 
he | 70.0; 30.80 | 1013 2 &—-4—44 12 | 62.5 | 30.00 | 11 §8—8—48 
Fall River, Mass............. | 60.0) 26. 40 2 2 K—4—41 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8-4-4. 
yew se ang” Ea Bes 080s dwedss |} 60.0/ 26.40; 14 2 8—-4—+44 12 | 42.5 | 18.70 | 8—4—41 
POON Ths SB ckcdcdiscecectsn 1268. 8 | 30. 25 2 2 8—4—+44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50} &§—4—44 
New Haven, Conn........... | 60.0} 26.40; 2 2 8—4A—14 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8—4—44 
New York, N. Y..... péowaied 1965.0} 28.60} 2 2 8444] 12] 65.0 | 28.60} 8444 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 1445.0} 28.60] 2 2 &8—+—44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | 84—+4 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... Seecceses 11368. 8 | 30. 25 | 15 13 2 8—_4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8-4-3 
Portland, Me...............- } 65.0) 81.20; 13 2 16 8—S—48 4 | 50.0 | 24.00 8—8—18 
Providence, R.I............. 60.0/ 26.40} 2 | 2 8—4—44 | 12] 55.0 | 24.20 8—4—44 
Rochester, N. Y............. 75.0| 33.00 | 1714 2 8—4—44| 12/ 56.3 | 24.75 8—4—44 
Scranton, Pa............ eeee| 62.5] 27.50} 14] 2 8—4—44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8—4—44 
Springfield, Mass. ..........- 57.0 | 25.08 | 1813 | y 8—4—44 12 | 57.0 | 25.08 | 8-4 
Worcester, Mass..........0.- 1 55.0) 24.20) 19141) 2 8—4—44 1 121! 50.0! 22.001 s—4 


1 Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 

2 Scale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® Scale became 45 cents on June 1, 1918. 

4 And on Saturday afternoon; double time after midnight, and on Saturday after 5 p. m. . 
5 Scale became 50 cents on May 23, 1918. 

®48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

7 And on Saturday afternoon. 

® Scale became 62.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® Double time after 6 p. m. 

10 Double time after 6.30 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon. 

1 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. bY 
12 Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

18 Scale became 75 cents on June 15, 1918. 

14 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

16 Double time after midnight and on Saturday afternoon, 

16 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

17 Double time after midnight. 

18 Double time after 9 p. m. 

@ Double time after 7 p. m, 
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B UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
q ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
¥ BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 
> —————————— a — ¥---- 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
nd | Rate of 
; Rate of wages— ] wages— 
| | | Num- ea 
| For | ber 
’ ... | Sun- | of 
4 | For | davs 
Occupation and city. over-| C33) Hours. | —_ | i 
jtime,) pon.| Fulldays; | co. | Fulld 
| Per jregu-| 4,.,| Saturdays; | * _ | Per | Saturda 
Per | week,| lar | °...”| full week. | 3 - | Per | week,| full week 
hour.| full | rate wey half |hour.| full | 
time. | mul- | rate | hol. | | time | 
| r lied | _ |days.| 
| | by—| pied | | | 
: | by—| 
t } i | 
. a we : | eee oe ae : : | Decesentaer am 
INSIDE WIREMEN: FIXTURE | 
HANGERS. 1 
| Cts. | Dolls. | | Cts, | Dolls. | 
Se ee 165.0 | 28. 60 2 2 | 8444 12 | 60.0 | 26. 40 | 541-44 
RN, eT ata viereranennns 50.0} 24.00; 214; 2) *%8—-8—48 3 | 45.0 | 21.60) %8—8—48 
i Now YOGMi iis. Madiienadectcs | 65.0 | 28.60] 2 2 §—_4—44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 o—4— 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 465.0) 28.60} 2 | 2 8—-A—44 | 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | 5144 
; Pitssihs Bikkcctctaccctace | 75.0 | 33.00} 514 2 &—-~4 —44 12 | 57.5 | 25.30 o—i— 
we « & aa 75.0 | 33.00 | 614 2 8—4--44 2 | 56.3 | 24.75 o—i—t 
Springfield, Mass............ 757.0 | 25.08 | 813 2 8—4—44 12 | 57.0 | 25. 08 | 841—44 
| | 
LATHERS. | 
i | } 
' Boston, Mass.: | 
Metal or wood........... 75.0 | 30.00 | 2 8—0-—40 | 912 | 72.5 | 29.00 | 5 . 
CC CLS EE eee 2 2 8—0—40 912) (") |-. 8 
Brid eport, Conn.: | 
' Metal or wood........... 68.8 | 30. 25 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | 8—41-—44 
WO eh btbiGrltcheniinn | ar | 2 2 8-4 44 12 | (3%) |.....-- S444 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
i Metal or wood...........| 62.5 | 30.00; 14| 2 8 8—S 48 3 | 56.3 | 27.00; %8—S—4s 
i 6 eeepepbaapes i eee | i 2 38-8 48 Bi 09 jec-cccs 's-—S—48 
[ Liver, Mass.: 
| Go 60.0 | 26. 40 ui 6 &—4—44 2 | 45.0 | 19.80 | o—2—$4 
iat edhetan ctencseers + |) =e 1 1 R—-4--44 12 | (1%) |......- ta 
NOWREED IN: Betaccdsboceceses 75.0 | 33.00} 2 2 §—4—44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | S—i—44 
New Haven, Conn........... 68.8 | 30. 25 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | s—1—_4 
New York, N. Y.: 
Diiudsithbendsesceaws 1768.8) 30.25 a | 2 8—_41—44 2 ; 68.8 | 30.25 | s—i—44 
Metal ee 75.0 | 33. 00 a. § 8-4 44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 8—i—44 
‘ood— 
Brooklyn............ 9 ae 2 | 2 $—4—44| 12] (19) |....... 4 
Manhattan and 
Dntesaedesses aa 2 2 8—_4—+44 Bet Gee ences 8—1—44 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pi vccieminessdckThGt mel si 8 8444 | 12| 70.0 | 30.80 | §—4-—-44 
WOE. wccctéscaccoecsecs! 0) SR.00! 3 | 2 &8—4—44 12! 62.5 | 27.50 | &§—4 { 
! Scale became 75 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 
. 2 Double time after 10 p. m. 





77262°—18—_10 


$44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

‘ Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

§ Double time after midnight and on Saturday afternoon. 

® Double time after midnight. 

1 Scale became 65 cents on June 1, 1918. 

* Double time after 9 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon. 

* Do not work on Saturday. 

% $3.75 per 1,000 laths, for 4-nail work; $4 per 1,000 laths, for 5-nall work. 

© $3.60 per 1,000 laths, for 4-nail work; $3.85 per 1,000 laths, for §-nail work. 
12 $3.75 per 1,000 laths. 

¥8 $3.50 per 1,000 laths. 

M4 $2.75 per 1,000 laths. 

% $3 per 1,000 laths. 

16 $2. r 1,000 laths. 

" Scale me 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

8 $4 per 1,000 laths. 

® $4.50 per 1,000 laths. 
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ATL «NTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 






































May 15, 1918. May 15, 19 
| ~ io 
Rate of wages— Rate of | 
wages— 
:  f | Num-| ‘er 
For | ber 
| For Sun- of 
Occupation and city. | over- d ays Hours mos. TT wor 
ltime.| 2 d | Full Sawer | with | Ful 
Per |regu’| Bol] clase. | Sat- tee | Mates 
P , - days,| ‘ ature ays, ur- ! pe yw 
er | week,/| lar snahe full week. | d | Per | week,; full w 
hour.| full | rate ter | | halt hour.; full | 
| +1 j all ry we | 
time. ws sane | noli- | time. | 
| plied | }days.| | 
| by—| plied} | 
| plic d} 
by— | 
| } 
— ow * 
LATHERS—concluded. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolls. 
Metal or wood........... 168.8 | 30. 25 14; 322 S444} 12) 68.8 | 30. 25 g 
SE a ncidvhccccotetied GO [idesive 14} 22 S—4—44 | 123/| (8) |....... 8 
Providence, R. I.: 
Metal or wood ........... 70.0 | 30. 80 2 2 §—_4—-44 | 12 | 60.0! 26.40 : 
a ee ee ee oy 2 2 2 8—4—44 | 12 (5) 8 
re Wo d. Raptr ‘ye aoe , 2) 3 S444, 12] (7) 8 
ocnester, N. X.: | 
Metal or wood..........- *60.0/ 26.40; 13] 2 S444 | 12 | 55.0| 24.20 g 
Metal OF WO0G . ..cccccces | (*) eR: 1 | (¢) §8—4—44; 12) () |..-. 8 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Metal han eeeCceessebeonns | 60.0 | 26. 40 13 | 2 8S—4—44 | 12) 60.0)! 26.40 & 
DE Etstsvasusccatstocee, CF Iecscece, | 1 S—4—44 12) ('%) |....... * 
Springfield, Mass.: 
i SS ree | 62.5 | 27. 50 2 2 84-44 | 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 & 
Ere yg) 2 2 §—4—-44 | 2 5) 8 
Worcester, Mass.: 
ae eee | 62.5 | 27.50; 2 2 R444 12 | 62.5 | 27. 50 § 
RE SE | Ly hoor . 2 2 §—4—44 te 2 eee 8 
| | } 
MARBLE SETTERS. | | 
Boston, Mass................ | 75.0 | 33.00] 2 2 8444 | 12) 68.8 | 30.25 x 
Bridgeport, Conn............ 1670.0 | 30.80} 2 2 | = ar 12 | 65.0 | 28 60 q 
I re 75.0 | 36.00 | 14 2 17 R_R 48 2/1688! 33.00 i7 8 
I A ee 868.8 | 30. 25 | 2 2 S444 | 12 | 68.8 | 30. 25 8 
New Haven, Conn........... 70.0 | 30. 80 2 2 S444 12 | 68 8 | 30. 25 8 
8 * 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 &—4—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 . 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 75.0 | 33.00} 13] 2 8444] 12) 688 | 30.25 g 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 75.0 | 33.00] 14] 1892) R444] 12/ 688 | 30.25 g 
DE, Bs ET ccccssccceuse 71.9 | 31.63 | 1914 | 2 | 8444 | 12 | 688 | 30.25 | 8 
a 68.8 | 33.00 | 1 2 8—8—48 |...... 68.8 | 33.00 8 
Springfield, Mass............ | 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 | &—4— 44 12 | 70.0 | 30. 80 8 
| 
MARBLE SETTERS’ HELPERS. | | 
Boston, Mass ............<.<- |425|1870) 14] 2} S444] 12) 35.0) 15.40 8 
a wt my ey 43.8 | 19.25) 2 2 | S444 12 | 43.8 | 19. 25 | 


1 Seale became 81.3 cents on June 1, 1918. 

2 And on Saturday after 4.30 p. m. 

§ $3.60 per 1,000 laths; scale became $4.50 per 1,000 laths on June 1, 1918 
45.5 cents per square yard. 

§ 4.5 cents per square yard. 

$ $2.50 per 1,000 laths; scale became $3.25 per 1,000 laths on June 15, 1918. 
7 $2.25 te 1,000 laths. 

8 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® $3 per 1,000 laths; scale became $3.50 per 1,000 laths on June 1, 1918. 

1@ Do not work on Sunday or on holidays. 

Li $2.50 per 1,000 laths. 

12 $3 per 1,000 laths. 

18 $2.75 per 1,000 laths. 

14 $3 per 1,000 laths, for 4-nail work; $3.25 per 1,000 laths, for 5-nail work. 
16 $2.50 per 1,000 laths, for 4-nail work; $2.75 per 1,000 laths, for &nail work. 
16 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

17 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 

18 And on Saturday afternoon, 

19 Double time after midnight. 
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BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 





A 





May 15, 1913. 


Rate of wages— 





Occupation and city. 











Per 
hour. 
MOSAIC AND TERRAZZO 4@ 
WORKEBS., 
Cts. 
Mow Tete. Wc Wc scskhaacces 62.5 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
First class .. Sa ©. 
Second ClASB...<cccccccce 50. 0 
ss f 2a 40.0 
PAINTERS, | 
ae 75.0 
Bridgeport, Conm...........| 62.5 
UC  )} 7 es 56.3 
} oS = 55.0 
Manchestet, i. Fl. . ccccccce 50. 0 
i”, me oS © ee 62.5 
New Haven, Conn........... 53.1 
New York, N. Y.: 


] rookliyn. ee 
Manhattan, Bronx, and 
Richmond... .....s<c.-« 962. 5 


ee 62.5 
Ali boroughs............. 56. 3 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 60. 0 
xy anes 67.5 
i... § eae 55..0 
PrOvaneee: 19 62. 5 


Springfield, Mass............ 60. 0 
Worcester, Mass........... +) 625 
PAINTERS: FRESCO, 
Boston, Mass.......... ssccost SAO 
Fall River, Mass............. 60.0 
 »  * & JeRepoeenm 62. 5 

ee a ee 87.5 
Manhattan, Bronx and 
| Se 962.5 
.., JS: 62.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 60. 0 
Springfield, Mass_...........| 60. 0 
Worcester, Mass............ -| 62.5 


1 And on Saturday afternoon. 
? Do not work on Saturday. 








| | 
For 
| over- 
time, | 
Per | regu- 
week,| lar 
full rate | 
time. | mul- 
ti- 
plied | 
by— | 
— 
Dolls. 
7.50 2 
2420; 13 
22. 00 14 | 
17. 13 
20. 00 2 | 
27. 5D 14 | 
24. 15 13 } 
24. 20 6 14 
92. 00 14 | 
27. 50 2 | 
3. 38 2 | 
27.50| 32 | 
| 
27.50| 32 
27.50; 2 | 
475); 2 | 
26. 40 | 14 
29.70! 14 
24. 20 14 
27.50 | 1014 
27. 50 14 | 
22. 00 14 | 
26.40 14 
27.50 | 121% 
32. 00 2 
26.40 614 
27. 50 | 
38. 50 


* Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 
‘48 hours per week, April to June, inclusive. 
* 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 


* Double time after 16 p. m. 


’ Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918. 





$$1.43 per hour. 


May 15, 1917. 





| Rate of 
} wages— 
a eeamininianpine 
|Num- 
For | | ber 
un- | | of | | 
days | mos 
and Hours. . | with] | 
holi-| Full days; | Sat- 
davs,| Saturdays; | pore | Per 
: tg full week. io | Per week, 
lar | half | nour. | = 
t aahet | holl- | ae 
mul- | | days.| 
ti- | 
j lied 
as P| 
| | 
| Bi 4 
| Cts. | Dolls 
2 | 8444 12) 59.4 | 26.13 
2 R444 | 12 | 46. 20. 24 
2 R 4 44 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 
9 | S444 | 12 | 34.0 | 14.96 
| | 
2 | 8-040 | 2 12 | 62.5 | 25.00 
2 | 38-444 12 | 3.0 | 22.00 
2 | 484-44 9 500) 24.00 
2 | 8444 12) 41.0 | 1804 
2 84—44 | 12! 37.5 | 1800 
2 R444 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 
2 | §—4 *} 12 | 45.5 | 20.02 
(8) | 8444 | 12 | 625 | 27.50 
| | | 
(8) | 84-44 | 12) 62.5 | 27.50 
2 | 8444 | 12} 62.5 | 27.50 
2 | 8444] 12! 50.0; 22.00 
12) 84-44 12 | 45.0 | 19. 80 
2} %84+-44| 12) 650| 28.60 
2 | 84-44 12 | 40.0! 17.8 
12 | 8-444 / 12/| 30.0/| 2200 
2 | 8444 12) 50.0 | 22.00 
2 | 8-444 12 | 5020 /| 22.00 
2 | 84-44 12/| 520} 22.00 
2 8 4 44 12 | 3.0 | 22.00 
| 
2 80-40 | 212 67.5 27.00 
2 | 84 44 12 50.0 22.00 
2 a 12 56.3 24.75 
13) | 841-44, 12 87.5 38.50 
| 
(s) | 8444] 12/ 62.5 | 27.50 
2 8—4—44 | 12) 62.5 | 27.50) 
2 8444 12) 50.0 22.00) 
2 84144 | 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 
2 | 8444; 12/ 50.0 | 22.00 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


Hours 


Full days; 
Saturdays; 
full week 


PRP He PI le ge 


*»Scale became 68.8 cants on June 1, 1918. 


10 youbletime after midnight. 


ul Scale became 55 cents on June 10, 1918. 
12 Double time after 9 p. m. and on Saturday alter- 


noon, 
18 $2.00 per hour, 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE N‘ a 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. é 


BUILDING TRADESContinued, 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 t 
os 
Lneeesrenpenipesnitsgeseeretsieen | a 
Rate of | 
Rate of wages— wages— | 
— —_—$— $$ $$ ——— - } =} 
| Num-} 
For ber | 
Sun- of s 
For a pF 
Occupation and city. over-| 75S] Fours, | ™0S- He | 
time and . | with Se 
p on +! holi- ree days; Sat- Es Full d 
“ er /Tesu-| days, Saturdays; —— | Per Satur 
er | week,| lar lreon.| full week. dav |,Per | week,| full v 
hour. a — ler haif | hour. | fall 
| ti. | Tate holi- | | ae. 
liea | Mul | days.| | 
ed | “ti. 
cin plied | | | 
s 
Se SE. SS | ee ee ee. a 
| | 
PAINTERS: SIGN. } | 
Cts. | Dolls Cts. | Dolls.} 
Boston, Mass......... wccccee| 68.8 | 30. 25 2 2 & 4 44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 
Bridgeport, Conn..... eeceee-| 62.5 | 30.00] 113) 15 Stel... 62.5 | 30.00 | 8 
Buffalo, N. Y........-ceoe--| 75-0 | 33.00} 13] 2 8444 12 | 75.0 | 322.00 | g 
New York, N. Y..........-. | 75.0; 33.00} 2); 2 8-444 12 | 62.5 | 27.50] 8 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 68.8 | 30.25; 13 2 8444 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa..........c0.-| 725) 31-90} 13 2 28 4 44 12 | 70.6 8 | & 
Se eee 62.5 | 27.50! 14 2 8444 12 | 50.0 , 24.00 38 
Springfield, Mass............ | 60.0 | 26.40) 114) 2 | 8444 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8 
Worcester, Mass............. | 62.5 | 27.50) 41) 2 | 8444 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 
PLASTERERS. | 
Boston, Mass........ eccees--870.0/} 2800} 2 | 2 8040 | #12 70.0 | 28.00 | § 
Bridgeport, Mass............ 770.0/ 30.8}; 2) 2 84 44 12 | 65.0 | 28.40} x 
ES TO cinsniedéenes 70.0| 30.80; 2 | 2 S444 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 | 8 
Fall River, Mass.............| 75.0 | 33.00/ 13) ®14 8444] 12/ 65.0 28.60 | g 
Manchester, N. H........... 75.0 | 33.00} 124 2 8444 12 | 60.0) 26. 46 | 8 
TE Ms Becnctethnanes -+-|975.0 | 33.00 2/2 S444 2 | 75.0 00 | g 
New Haven, Conn........... | 70.0 | 30. 80 2 2 8—4 44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 8 
New York, N. Y.: 
a | 75.0 | 33. 60 2. 2 28 4-44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8 
Manhattah, Bronx, and | 
Richmond............. |75.0|33.00/ 2 2 28-444] 12 75.0} 33.00| 8 
i eee |} 87.5| 35.00) 2 2 8—0—40 | £12 75.0 | 33.00 | & 
Philadelphia, Pa............ | 75.0 | 30.00} 14 | 102 8—0—40 | 12 | 70.0 | 28.00 | 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... pains ./175.0| 33.00; 2 | 2 8444 12) 75.0 | 33.00 R 
Portland, Me...... sbakaleaed #.0/ 25.20} 2] 2 8444 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8 
Providence, R. I.........+...| 68.8 | 27.50} 2 | 2 8—-0—40 | 612 | 688 | 27.50 8 
Rochester, N. ¥.........-.-.| 70.0 | 3080/1214) 2 84 44| 12) 70.0 | 30.80 8 
Scranton, Pa..........-...-.| 70.0 | 30.80) 14] 2 84-44 | 12) 65.0 | 28.60 8 
Springfield, SNE. 6 deceees --| 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 8444 12) 70.0 | 30.8 8 
Worcester, Mass............. 75.0 | 33.00 1} 2 S444 | 12/ 65.0/ 28 60 84 
PLASTERERS’ LABORERS. | | 
| | 
| | j 
Boston, Mass...........+..../!950,0| 20.00] 2] «2 8040 | #12 | 45.0 | 18.00 g ‘ 
lg y ei eovcccoes 1645.0) 19.80 2; 2 841-44} 12 | 45.0 | 19. 80 8 el 
Yew Yor . ¥3 , 
3rOOKLYM.....ccceceeee--| 56.3} 24.75 2| 2 8444 12] 46.9 | 20.63 8 
QUEERS ......cccce itinad 1650.0 | 22.00 2\| 2 8444 12 | 46.9 | 20.63 8 ee 
_ AH Doroughs.....00e00-+-| 56.3) 24.75] 2) 2 S444] 12 | 46.9 | 20.63 8 
Phil ng spies sa babeasd 50.0 | 20.00 | 1714 2 $8040 | $12) 46.9 | 18.75 Rg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .....2.0....- 1355.0 | 24. 20 1} 2 8444! 12! 45.0) 19.80 8 
1 Double time after midnight. 1 Work on holidays prohibited. 
§ Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 1! Scale became 85 cents on July 1, 1918. 
344 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 12 Double time after 7 p. m. and on Saturda; 
‘ Double timeafter 9 p.m.and on Saturdayafter- noon. 
BOON. 18 Scale became 60 cents on June 1, 1918. 
’ Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918. 14 Time and one-half for work done on Saturday 
* Do not work on Saturday. 16 Scale became 50 cents on July 1, 1918. 
? Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 16 Seale became 56.3 cents on May 17, 1918. i 
#On Sunday; on holidays, double time. i Double time after 11 p. m ; 


* Scale became 80 cents on July 1, 1918, 
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-_ a _ — / — 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
Rate of wages— | | Rateof | 
ait | wages— | 
oe | Num!” 
r a For | ber | 
* z x ‘ - of | 
piss _ | For | days | ese | 
“ae Occupation and city. | over-| {o) Hours. | wit} | Hours. 
ee jtime, holi- | Full days; —y t 4 * | Pulld 
Per jregu-| 4,,.| Saturdays; | ~9~ | | Per | Saturday 
Per | week,| lar | ac.| full week. | ol | Per | week,| full wee} 
hour.| full | rate |")50 | hai; jour.) full 
time. | mul- ois | —_ time 
| ti- — | MOM | 
plied —_ | days, | 
y lied | 
— | | 
or | | | 
i 
PLASTERERS’ LABOREES— 
concluded. | 
Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolls. | 
: Portland, Me..... ececceeeess| 55.0 | 24.20 14; 2 8—4 44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | R444 
$ Providence, R. I..... ecceese| 50.0 | 22.00 21 3 §—4—44 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 64-64 
Rochester, N, Y..eeee.- wee--| 40.0/ 17.60] 113) 2 84-44/ 12) 30.0! 13.20] 8444 
Scranton, Pa...cccccee o+e--/?35.0 | 15.40 14 2 &—4—44 12 | 35.0 | 15.40 | 8—4—44 
Worcester, Mass........ socws] CD | 36.20 14; 2 &4 -44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 84-44 
. DG... «nena (eg ae 55.0 | 24.20 14 | #2 8—1-44 | 12 | 45.0 | 19.80 | 84 44 
ta ! | | 
Hi PLUMBERS AND GAS FITTERS 
' 
I m, Mass.: 
REinentubscscoace 75.0 | 33.00) 2 2 $444 12/ 68.8] 30.25 | 8—444 
1S fitters.......ececce--| 70.0 | 30.80] 2 2 8444 | 12 | 65.0 | 28.60 | 8—4 
Bridgeport, Comm.........../#62.5 | 27.50] #1 2 $444 | 12) 54.5 | 24.00] R—4 
Buffalo, N. ¥....<. a eee fl g . 8444] 12 | 62.5 | 30.00 $35 
Fall River, Ma@S..<ccccccces- 756.3 | 24.77 2 2 &8—_4—-44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00, §—4 
Manchester, Tg dlise<<scesees 850.0 | 22.00 1} 14 R444 12 | 47.7 | 21.00 §—4 
Newark, N, J....<c- Snncccess | 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 §—4 44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 S—4 
New Haven, Conn....... ..| 62.5 | 27.50} 61 2 8444 12 | 54.5 | 24.00 g—4 
Ne York, N, Bal i | 
Manhattan, Bronx, and | 
BIOGkI FE ccenctccescee 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 | 8444 | 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 2 a ~ 
CURES: ceunccabedaanese 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27. 0 | 84144 
Richmond....... penphac 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 84-44 12) 68.8 | 30.25 | 8—41—44 
Philadelphia, Pa............/®62.5 | 27.50 =: ee 8444 | 12/ 56.3 | 24.75} §—4---44 
PICGINGIE, Bibb cccodenscssne 75.0 | 33.00 14 82 8444 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 | 8—444 
Portia ei cates sabeceness 62.5 | 27.50 tz. 8—4—44 | 12) 50.0 | 24.00 8—8—4) 
Pr ES 75.0 | 33.00 a. R—4 44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 S444 
a ] _ ty AES 59.4 | 26.13} #14) 2 | 8—4—44 12 | 59.4 | 26.13 84-44 
BS ae SCTGMDIE, BUs ceecacdecsens>< 62.5 | 27.50 ete 2 8—4—44 12 | 53.1 | 23.38 8 AA} 
aa Sprincfield, Mass............/61.4 | 27.00} 2 | 2 $444 | 12 | 59.1 | 26.00 8444 
Worcester, Mass,: | 
Plumbers...... oneese e+ f160.0 | 26.40| 2 | 2 $444 | 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 g- 44 
Gas fitters ......-.-...2.. 50.0] 22.00} 2 | 2 8444 12 | 40.9 | 18.00 Gu6—4 
PLUMBERS’ LABORERS, | | 
New York, N. Y....scee0+--| 62.5 | 30.00} 2 | 2 8—8—48 |...... 50.0 | 24.00 sR 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....cccccce--) 50.0 | 22.00} 14] 22 8S4—44| 12! 43.81 19.25 o—14 











1 And on Saturday afternoon; double time after midnight and on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

2 Scale became 50 cents on May 23, 1918. 

* Ani on Saturday afternoon. 

* Scale became 75 cents on July 1, 1918. 

* Double time after 6 p. m. 

* 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 

’ Scale became 67.5 cents on June 1, 1918, 
- * Scale became 70 cents on July 1, 1918. 

* Scale became 75 eents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

* Ani on Saturday afternoon; double time after midnight and om Saturday after 8 p. m. 

. " Seale became 68.2 cents on June 1, 1918. 
, 5 ™ Scale became 65,6 cents on June 1, 1918. 
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BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 

= —E = == —___— : — a 

May 15, 1918. | May 15, 1917 ; 
x — “ P 
Rate of | Rate of ' 
ate of wages— | wages— 
| 
Num- 
For ber 
For | Sun- of i 
Occupation and city. over- | er Hours. — Honrs 
° time,| },);.| Full days; Set. Fu! 
Per | regu-| yn Saturdays; | “ mad Per Sat | 
Per | week,| lar | 7.,’| full week. | 3.) | Per | week.) full we 
hour.} full | rate |") , jhour.| full ; 
time. mul- | rate holj- time. 
y—| lied } 
ve 
- | 
—— — — a 
SHEET-METAL WORKERS,! 

Boston, Mass.: Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolls. | 
Building work........... 70.0 | 30.80 st 9 8 —4 —4 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 8 ‘4 
Railroad shops.......... 68.0 | 32.64 Le & § —8 —48 |...... 34.0 | 18.36 | 69 

Bridgeport, Conn............ 62.5 | 27.50} 41 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 54.5 | 24.00 | g 

Se, tank as veoddesek 656.3 | 27.00; 81% 2 | '8-—8 —48 3 | 50.0 | 24.00 | § 

Pees PATER, DOOR. oc coccccescs 50.0 | 22.00; 2 2] 8-4-4 12 | 43.8 | 19.25 | id 

Manchester, N. H.........-. 37.5 | 16.50; 14) 14) 8 —4 —44 12 | 34.4 | 16.50 8 

a 75.0 | 33.00/; 2 2; 8-4-4 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 4 

New Haven, Conn.: 
suilding work........... | 59.1] 26.00; 2); 2 8—4—44/| 12) 54.5 | 24.00) 8 
Railroad shops.......... | 68.0 | 32.64/ 21 | 14) 8 —8—48 12 | 31.5 | 17.01 89 

New York, N. Y.: 

MAOMIORE.....crcccos ee---| 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 $—4 —44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 » 
All boroughs......... -.-.| 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 * 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... ..| 70.0 | 30.80 2 2; 8-4-4 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8& 
ED ns ing daiced 70.0 | 30.80 ls 2 | 8 —4 —44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 & 

Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 870.0|30.80| 1g} 2 8—4-—44| 12| 60.0| 26.40 § 

Portland, Me.: | | | 
ee ee 50.0 | 24.00) 14 2; 8—8 —48)...... (i@) | (38) 

Second class............. 43.8/ 21.00) 913); 2 | 8 —8—48}......] (18) | (ae) 

ee. Me Bo 57.0 | 25.08 | "14 2; 8—4—4 12 | 52.0 | 22.88 | ~ 

Rochester, N. Y.............| 56.3 | 24.75 | 915] 2 8—4-—44| 42/ 50.0) 22.00 g 

SL. Wile den cineeeecbeed 8356.3 | 24.75 2 2 8—4—44| 12) 50.0| 22.00) 8 

Springfield, Mass............ | 54.5 | 24.00) 2 2 8—4—44| 12) 54.5 | 24.00} + 

Worcester, Mass............. §2.3 | 22.99 | Mig | 42 $s —4 —44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 
SHIP CARPENTERS. | | 

; 

Boston, Mass................ 70.0|30.90| 2 | 2| 8—s—«| 12/s63|27.0| 8 

New York, N. Y............. 70.0| 33.60} 2 | 2 | '8—8—48/ 38| 53.1 | 25.50 18 
nt camdiieiitiedesthend 70.0} 33.60 2 2 78 —8 —48 3 | 61.0 | 29.28 ue 
SSS) eee ccosesl. Ol eae 2 2 ™8 —8 —48 3 | 56.3 | 27.00 8 

Philadelphia, Pa............ 1660.0 | 28.80 | 13 2 8i—43—48 | 12| 49.0 | 23. 52 | . 

Portland, Me.: ‘hg 
First class. .........0.--| 70.0/ 33.60; 14] 2 8 —8 —48 |...... | ve) | ce) | ies: 
Second class............. 65.0| 31.20} 14] 2 | 8—8—48]......) @*) | Qs) | Be 

| For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops see P. 134, Bi oc 
3 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all ovei vine, eis. 


* Work 53 hours, paid for 54. ee 
‘ Double time after 6 p. m. oe 
5 Scale became 62.5 cents and 44 hours on June 1, 1918. 

6 Double time after midnight. 

1 44 hours per week, June to Angust, inclusive. 
® Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918. 

* Double time after 4 bours of overtime. 

1@ Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

1! Double time after 9 p. m. 

12 Until midnight and on Saturday afternoon; double time after midnight and on Saturday after § 

18 Scale became 62.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

14 Single time on Saturday afternoon. 

46 Scale became 70 cents on June 1, 1918 

6 Double time after 10 p. m. 
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May 15, 1917. 









































May 15, 1918. 
Rate of wages— 
For 
For — 
Occupation and city. ov er- | “sy Hours. 
time, | poll. Ful) days; 
Per | regu- | days, Saturdays; 
Per | week, mt | ee full woek. 
hour.| full | rate — 
time, — rate 
plea /™ ry 
| plied 
toot 
| 
SLATE AND TILE ROOFERS. 
Cts. | Dolls.| 
Bridgeport, Comm...........- 162.5 | 27.50) 14] 2 | §&4—44 
] falo, | 32 ere 60.0) 28.80; 1h) 2 | &—8—48 
a 3 Sf aR 275.0 | 33.00| 2 2 | $144 
New <a yy “een 68.8 | 30.25; 1% 2 | &—4—44 
Watt Wilts Bee Mivckecocacta:s B78.1 | 34.38 | 2 2 | & 4 44 
Philsdeipeie, PGs cccscsensss 70.0 | 30.80; 14] 42 | § 4-44 
} a a 75.0 | 33.00 | lg 82 4-44 
OS ns 53.1 | 25.50 | 14 2 && &~48 
Springfield, Mass............ 62.5 | 27.50; lg 2 & +4 -44 
STEAM FITTERS, | | 
Boston, Mass. ae 30. 25 7 2 | R-4--44 
Bridgeport, Coun FoRSeNeA | 62.5 | 27.50] 71 2 | & 444 
“| 5 Jae |} 68.8 | 30.25 | 81% 2 &—4—44 
Fall River, es =. PR | 60.0 | 26.40/ 2 2 S.A te 
Manc! ester, N. H.........../* 50.0 | 22.00 | 13 14 &—4—44 
ee Ap Ay eng 75.0 | 33.00 | 2 2 &—4—44 
New Haven, Conn........... 62.5 | 27.50) "1 2 84-44 
New York, N. Y............| 75.0 | 33.00] 2 2 | &—4—-44 
Philade! phia, 8 ae Se 662.5 | 27.50 | 2 2 &--4--44 
| fe. Wee | 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 §—4--44 
Pi urgh, PS... ccccceccece!!40-0 | 33.00 2 2 &§ 4-44 
.  * eee | 62.5 | 27.50; 2 2 8-4—44 
Provideses, Bi. T= |. cccccssce | 65.0 | 28.60; 2 2 §8—4—-+44 
Se ae \62.5|27.50/ 2] 2] g4—44 
Rochester, N. ¥............. 159.4/ 2613/4139] 2 | §—4—44 
Scranton, PS... ....0ce sooeel 2S 12} 3 i 8 I &-4— 44 
Springfield, Mass. ...........|!956.8 | 25.00| 2 2, &+4 
STEAM FITTERS’ HELPERS. | | | 
Boston, Mass........ eee 1842.5; 1870) 32 2 | &8—4—44 | 
Brids report, Conn. .......-+-| $4.41:16.13);'1 | 3 | 8 -4- 44 
Buffalo, N. to Seer. Of 8 | 8444 
Fa River, i | 45.0) 19.80) 2 2 | $444 
Newark, N. . ee San | 42.5|}1870; 2 2 & 444 
New York, Me Reccbaccessos G81 BM] 3 42 &—4—-44 
Phila lelphia, Re 1937.5) 1650; 2 2 & 4-44 
ee ae 1937.5116.50| 2] 2 8—4—44 
gi: % “aaa 343.8 19.25; 2 | 42 & 4—44 
Pro idence,  . aes 37.5 | 16.50) 2 2 §—4—44 
SESS 43.8 | 19.25; 2 2 8 4—44 
Springfie id, TRS SS 34.1/ 15.00} 2 2 8—4—44 
Worcester, Mass............. 433.0} 14.50! 2 2 84-44 


1S 
? Scale became 87.5 cents on July 





ale became 68.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 


1, 1918. 


* Scale became 80 cents on July i, 1918. 


‘And on Saturday afternoon. 


* Work on July 4, Labor Day, and Christmas pro- 


hibited. 


* Scale hecame 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 


7Double time after 6p. mm. 




















8 Double time after midnight. 


* Scale | 


1®@ Scale became 80 cents on June i, 
it Doutl - time after midnight and on Saturday 
after 8 p. 








Rate of 
Wwages— 
Hours. 
Full days: 
Per Saturdays; 
| Per | week,| full week. 
bour full 
time. 
| 
Cts. | Dolls. 
56.3 | 24.75 84-44 
55.0 | 26.40 &—8—48 
68.8 | 30. 25 §—4—44 
62.5 | 27.50 8—_4— 44 
68.5 | 30.25 8444 
62.5 | 27.50 8—_4—-44 
| 62.5 | 27.50 | 6—4—44 
46.9 | 22.50 | $848 
55.0 | 24.20 | 8—4— 44 
} | 
62.5 | 27.50 | 8444 
54.5 | 24.00 | & 4-44 
62.5 | 30.00 | &—8—48 
50.0 | 22.00 § 4 44 
47.7 | 21.00 | R444 
68.8 | 30.25 &R-—4—44 
54.5 | 24.00 & 4— 44 
68.8 | 30.25 | 8—4—44 
56.3 | 24.75 &— 4-44 
56.3 | 24.75 &—4—44 
75.0 | 33.00 §—4--44 
50.0 | 24.00 & & 48 
55.0 | 24.20 R 4-44 
50.0 | 22.00 | &4—44 
59.4 | 26.13 | S444 
56.3 | 24.75 | & 4 44 
54.5 24. 00 & 4-44 
34.4 | 15.13 | 84-44 
34.4 | 15.13 8—4—44 
31.3 | 15.00 &—£—+4~ 
7.5 | 16.50 &—4—-4 
37.5 | 16.50 8—4— 1} 
40.0 | 17. 60 8—4—44 
32.5 | 14.30 8—4—-44 
32.5 | 14.30 8—4—41 
43.8 | 19.25 8—4—44 
31.3 | 13.75 &—4—44 
31.3 | 13.75 &—4—44 
31.8 | 14.00 8—4—44 
$1.8 | 14.00 8—4— 44 


ecame 70 cents on July 1, 1918. 
1918. 


13 Seale be ecame 63.6 cents on June 1, 1918. 


18 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918, 
14 Scale became 34.1 cents on June 1, 1918. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 191 
































, 
Rate of wags | be ° 
= Oe oes | 
’ | Num- 
| For | ber 
For | Sun- of 
Occupation and city. | over- — Hours. ace } 
time, | holi.. Full days; | 4''" | 7 
| Per |regu-|q .| Saturdays; | ~~" Per | § 
Per | week,} lar |“? full week. ur | Per | week, 
hour.| full | rare oy day | hour. | 
| time. | mul-| 287 — | tim 
| ti- | rate holi- 
plied | Mul- | days. | 
_ ex ti- 
by— | plied 
OR na 
| | | 
| | 
STONEMASONS, 
| Cts. | Dolls.| Ct Doll 
Boston, Mass. .....'...... .---| 80.0! 35.20) 2 2 | &—4—44 12 | 70.0 | 30. 80 : 
Bridgeport, Comm. ........... 170.0 | 30. 80 2 2 S—1—-34 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 | : 
DI, K ob dutees cbdeva 75.0 | 36. 00 | 14 2 2 §8—S—48 3 | 65.0 | 31. 20 
eels BRIWOr. MOOR... ccccdecsce | 75.0 | 33.00 | 14 31} §—_1—44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 . 
BGS IN, 0. cndccicedtsabs 475. 0 | 33. 00 2 2 &S—_41—4 4 12 | 75.0 |.33. 00 8g 
New Haven, Conn.......... -| 70.0 | 30. 80 2 Ss | &—i—4+4 2) & 26. 40 ~ 
OS SE Ses 75.0 | 33.00} 2 52 &—1—14 2 | 62 § 
A i0an deeds sees 3b a .| 75.0 | 33. 00 2 52 8—4—-H4 2 | 75.0 3. 00 & 
‘ 8 SRO PRE ees .| 75.01 33.00} 2 52 8—4—44 12 | 70.( 80 g 
eae ee ndbdéne 81.3 | 35. 73 2 52 &—i--+14 12 | 75.0 UO & 
Philadelphia, Pa... ......... 70. 0 | 30. 80 13}; 52 | s—i—i4 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 s 
Pittsburgh, Pa... ......-cce 65.0 | 28. 60 14] 52 8—4—-44 2 | 65.0 | 28. 60 ‘ 
,. eas 70.0 | 30.80] 714] 2 8—4—44 12 | 65.0 | 28. 
<p Ry ee ee | 70.0 | 30. 80 14} 52 S—i—i4 12) 7 .§ 
Es hh a Ma ads b aed ..-} 60.0 | 22.00 14} 52 | 8—4—4 12 1 22 . 
WEEE. Ite © cwowainccucdse | 70.0 | 30.80} 81} . 2 8—4—1 12/7 3 s 
NG ee | 75.0 | 36.00 14} %2 8—8S—48 |......) 60.0 | 28. 80 , 
ip SPE ADK ne oO Se 70.0 | 33. 60 14} 92 $648 1.....16¢ 31. 20 8 
Springfield, Mass............ 75.0 | 38.00 2 i 8—1—-44 12 | 70 30. 80 . 
Worcester, Mass..........2.. | 65.0 | 28. 60 1} 2 | S—1—44 2 | 65.0 | 28. Of S- j 
STRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS. | 
OE eee re 80.0 | 35. 20 | 2 | 2 | S—4—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | . 
Bridgeport, Conn... ........) 80.0} 35.20 14] 52 §—4—44 12 } 62.5 | 27.50 
_ eS Fea ee 1970.0; 30.80; 14} 2 | S—4—14 12 | 62.5 | 30.00 | § 
Fall River, Mass............. | 62.5] 27.50; 14] 2 | 8—4—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 a 
oe oe ..-['275.0} 33. 00 2132} 8—1i—4} 12 | 72.5] 3 > 
New Haven, Conn....... ..-| 80.0) 35.30 2} 2 | S—1—44 12 | 62.5] 2 é 
New York, N. Y.: 
Brooklyn and Queens. ...!1280,0| 35. 20 7 Fee S—4i—44 12 ] 
Manhattan, Bronx, and | 
Richmond............. 280.0) 35. 20 2 2 | §—i—44 12 | ¢ | 30. 25 | s 
Philadelphia, Pa............ | 92.5; 40.70; 2 2 | 8—1—-44 i2 | 70.0 | 30.80 | é 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... ..--| 87.5| 38.50] 712] 52 | 8—1i—44 12) 7 | 30. 80 | . 
Portinne, Me........-2s<cece- | 75.0) 33.00} 2 2 §—4—44 12 | 56.0 | 24. 64 | \ 
Prowusemee, Eh. Dic nnssnc-sscc | 80.0} 35.20 2 2 8—4i—-i41 12 | 68.8 | 30. 25 | 
NST SRP | 80.0) 35.20} 2{ 2 §—1—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 8 
Sorantos, PO. oenscsesciciecs |} 68.8] 33.00} 14] #2 il §--4—48 4 | 62.5 | 30.00 
Springfield, Mass............ | 68.8) 30.25) 2 2 8—i—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 : 
Worcester, MeGBi...... cece | 68.81 30.25); 2) 2 S—4—44 12 | 68.8 30. 2 & 
1 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
244 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 


*On Sunday: on holidays, double time. ° 
*Scaie became 80 cents on July 1, 1918. 

6 And on Saturday afternoon. 

Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 

7 Double time after 6 p. m. 

® Double time after 7 p. m. and on Saturday afternoon. 

* And on Saturday after 5 p. m. 

#@ Scale became 85 cents on June 1, 1918. 

i 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
12 Scale became 87.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 
% And on Saturday afternoon, June to September, inclusive. 
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. BUILDING TRADES—Continued. 
May 15, 1918 | May 15, 191 
, — 
La | W¢ f 
vi Rate of wages— ‘ane © 
an | wares 
; — 
}Num-} 
For | ber | 
For Sun- of | 
Occupation and city. over- — Hours. | M0. | | #H 
time, holi- Full days; | — | Full day 
Per |regu-| 4,.,| Saturdays; |)” | Per | Saturdays 
Per | week,| lar | 99S) full week. | UF eek full ek 
hour.| full | rate |*¢&4 | day Ih fail’ | 
time. | mul-| /@° | half tiene. | 
ti- rate | holi- | 
plied — | days.| 
| °¥~ | plied | 
j by— 
} 
sTRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS: | 
on — | Cts. | Dolis.| | Cts. | Dolls. 
a Boston, Mass....... pvbddaned | 80.0) 35.20; 2] 2] S+A—44 | 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 S444 
Be Bridgeport, Conm............ 89.0 | 35. 20 14 | 2 8—4+—44 2} 62.5 50 8—4—44 
Bulteil. Tis Bees) oe acedercc< 270.0 | 30.80 ik 2 | R—4—44 12 2.5 | 30.00 ’R—8 —48 
No WG, Ite Mickt Nieaasunece. (175.0 | 33. 00 2-4 2 | §—4—44 12 | 72.5 | 31.90 §—4I—44 
New Haven, Conn........... 80.0 | 35.20 2 2 o—i—44 | y 27. 50 s—i—44 
c Now TGHE. Ite EB os bacécsee.. | 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 | &—4 i 12 | 66. 15 &—4 -—44 
4 Philadelphia, Pa............ 192.5} 40.70] 2 | 2 S444 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 8—4—44 
ig Pittsburgh, Pa........ eres | 87.5 | 38. 50 1} 2 S—4--44 2 5 28. 60 R—4—44 
a Providence, R.I............ | 80.0 | 35. 20 se. 8 & 4-4 8.8 | 30.25 8—41—44 
a Rechester, N. Y...........-. 80.0] 35.20} 2] 2] &—4 —14 68.8 | 30.25 841-44 
y Scranton, Pa..-........-.--- | 68.8 | 33. 00 1} 2 | & —X—4s 32.5 | 30.00 ’8—8—48 
m. - Springfield, Mass............ 168.8] 30.25] 2 | 8-4 12 | 62.5 | 27. 50 | & 4-44 
WOrceStel, BEB an cc cccccccs | 68.8 30. 25 | 2 2 | S—i— 4 8.8 | 30.25 | ia 
x STRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS: | | | 
Z FINISHERS’ HELPERS. | 
Bostelh, Stinks soccceceess« 55.0 | 24. 20 ; 2] 2 &—4 -44 2 | 50.0 | 22. 00 | §—4-—44 
4 Bridgeport, Conn............ 55.0} 24.20} 14 2 | &—4—44 12 | 40.0 | 17.6 8—4—44 
q Dullelt, Bey 0 ste odace adie du 745.01} 19.80} 2 | 2 | S—4—44 | 12 | 35.0 | 16.80 §8—8—4S 
’ Newari; BeBesctacosce. -...-P 50.0 | 22. 00 oo 2 | &—4--44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8—4—44 
New Haven, Conn........... 55.0] 24.20) 2 | 2 | S—4—44 | 12 | 40.0 | 17.60 | o—4—* 
New York, Nu ¥ <000........ 50.0 | 22. 00 aa 2 | S—4--44 12 | 47.5 | 20.90 | 8—4I—44 
Pitte, Biiic net. cccccees.s 60.0 | 26.40; © 14] 2 8—4—44 12 | 47.5 | 20.90 | 8—4—-44 
ROCHON: Bia Ee adimenccecss. 45.0 | 19.80 | 2 2 8—i—44 12 7.5 | 16.50 &s—i—44 
Springfield, Mass............ 55.0 | 24.20 2 | 2 8—_4—44 12 | 40.0 | 17. 60 | 8—i—44 
Worcester, Mass............. 50.0 | 22.00 2 | 2 8—4—44 | 2} 50.0 | 22.00 | S—i-—44 
TILE LAYERS, | 
Bostom, MOGs. 5i506.0.- .-./975.0 | 30. 00 2 | 2 §—0—40 | 1° 12 5.0 | 30.00 s—0-—40 
Bridgeport, Comn........-.. | 68.8 | 30.25 2 | 2 &—4—44 12 | 68.8 30. 25 Q_ 4 44 
Buffalo, N. Y........ Ae | 62.5 | 30.00] 13} 2 12 8-848 | 3 | 60.0 | 28.80 | 128 848 
NOWMs Ute Wicab kgdeubececse | 68.8 | 30.25 ih 2 ° 8-444] 12 | 68.8 | 30. 25 | e—4.-44 
New York, N. ¥............ 75.0| 33.00} 2] 2 w8—4—44 | 12] 75.0] 33.00 s 
Philadelphia, Pa............ | 70.0 | 30.80 1} | 2 &—4— 44 | 12 | 67.5 | 29.70 8 
Dissdcndecteress Senne 171.9/ 34.50] 14] 2 8—8—48 |...... | (sy | (a4 ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa..............| 67.5 | 29.70 4; 2 8—4—44 | 12 | 65.0] 28.60 S—4—4) 
Providence, R.1.............| 68.8 | 30.25 1} | 2 | 84-44 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 8—1—44 
Rochester, N. ¥.......2..2-+| 62.5 | 27.50 | 1 14 | 2 | S—4—44 | 12} 60.0} 26.40 8-4 -44 
Geramtem, Pacccicescccccsccs | 60.0 26.40 [ 1 14) 2 | 8—4—44! 12! 60.0! 26.401 8—4 44 





1 And on Saturday afternoon. 

2Scale became 85 cents on June 1, 1918. 

§44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

*Scaie became 87.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 

* Double time after 6 p. m. 

¢ And on Saturday afternoon, June to September, inclusive. 
7 Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 

8 Scale became 68.8 cents on June 1, 1918. 

® Scale became 80 cents on July 1, 1918. 
10 Do not work on Saturday. 
1! Double time after midnight. 
12 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 
z 38 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 

4 1# No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
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ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. * 
BUILDING TRADES—Concluded. ia 
| May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 a 
| | Rate of j 
Rate oi wages— wages— 
Num- 
For | ber 
For Sun- of 
Occupation and city. over- poy Hours, | ith | Hour 
time, hol Full days; Bat | Ful 
Per |regu- a: a Saturdays; | °" Per | Satur 
Per | week, | lar recg.| fullweek. | Ga. | Per | week,| full week 
wand FA mk 8 halt |BOUr-| fall 
ti- rate holi- a, 
lied —_ days. 
im plied 
a 
TILE LAYERS’ BELPERS. Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. Dolls. | 
SE. TEMG: icincksenendened 43.8 | 17. 50 2 2 8—0O—40 | 112) 41.3 | 16.50) 8 
Bridgeport, Conn............ 41.3/1815| 2 2 84-44 12 | 41.3 | 18.15 | 8 
is 00. Dnt cinendetiboce 40.6 | 17. 88 | 2 2 8 444 12 | 40.6 | 17. 88 | 8 
New Y ork, > nese 340.6 / 17.88} 2 2 8_4—-44 12 | 40.6 | 17.88 
Priladelpiis, Pa. Vinbtinsitean 42.0} 1848) 14] 22 | 8444 | 12) 40.5 | 17.82 8 
PREM, FB... cscccvecece 43.8/19.25| 1 2; 4844 12 | 37.5 | 16.50 | 8 
Providence, R. I............| 37-5 | 16. 50 | if 2 | 8—4—44 12 | 34.4 | 15.13 | S 
Scranton, Pa..............0- 31.3 | 13. 75 | ‘14; 2 | 84-44] 12/ 30.0 | 13.20) 8 
METAL TRADES. 
| | 
BLACKSMITHS.® | 
Boston, Mass.: 
Railroad shops, road A..| 68.0 | 32.64 ita. 8—S—48 |...... 32.0 | 17.28 89 
Pe me shops, road B..| 68.0 | 32.64] 11 | 1} S848 | 2 | 34.5.| 18. 29 29 
Buffalo 
Manufacturing and job- 
SEE inktcctccsece 65.0 | 28.60 13 2 8—-4—44 | 12 | 55.0 | 29.70 | 9 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Railroad Shops. .....+-- -| 68.0 | 32.64 1 13 8-848 rare 32.0 | 17.28 | 89 
New York, N_Y.: | 
Manufacturing and job- | 
bing shops— | 
Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Queens........ 72.5 |34.80| 2 24 $848 |. ..... | 53.1 | 25. 50 g—s 
a, aaa 72. 5 | 34. 80 2 24 8—8—48 |...... 56.3 | 27.00 | 8s 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Manufacturing and job- 
bing— , 
TE ae 72.5 | 39.15 2 O—0—54 |...... | 44.4 | 24.00 9 
PE ncdesbaccenas 72. 5 | 31.90 2 2 8—4—44; 12 50.0 | 24.00 8—* 
Railroad shops. ......... 68.0 | 32. 64 | 13 §—8—48 |...... | 37.0 | 19. 98 Qs 
Shipyards ............e- 82.5 | 36.30 2 8—4—44; 12) (1) | (1) { 
RP Bib ag AS 72.5 | 31.90 a 2 S444, 12/ (1#) | (e) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
—— shops....| 50.0 | 25.00 1} 1 9—5—50| 12| 32.5 | 16.25 8 
AS A Bsa 2 57.5 | 27.60 1} 2 u 8—8—48 Jocevecl 46.9 | 22.50 10 8S 
Ralirosd shops. .........| 68.0 | 32.64 | 12] | at) Melee Loucas 45.0 | 24.30 9-9 
EE MEN cc nocccecnennes | 68.0 | 36. 04 14; 18} 9—8—53 |...... G3) | G4) 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Manufacturing and job- | 
bing shops............. | 50.0 | 25. oo} 2] 2| 9—5—50 |......; (1%) | (10 
Railroad shops. .......:./ 68.0 | 32.64) 71 | 1 8—8—48 leseeee} 37-5 | 19. 9-8 





1 Do not work on Saturday. 

2 Scale became 46 cents on July 1, 1918. 

3 And on Saturday afternoon. 

4 Work on Saturday afternoon prohibited. 

rsa time after midnight. 
or explanation of changes in rates in railroad sho . 134. 

7 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for al svailiee. ' 
8 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 
* During July an August work 5 hours on Saturday, 50 hours per week; paid for §3, 
1@ No scale ie effect on May 15, 1917. 
it Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

12 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 
3 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 


na fee ee ae 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
































| ‘ 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— wages— | 
: | 
aa | a ey ees ae Num-|_ = er 
4 | For | | ber | 
g For | Sun- | of | 
E Occupation and city. | | over- pm | Hours. | — Hours 
a | | time, } on Full days; Sat. | Fulldays 
i. | Per |regu- da | Saturdays; | - “4 Per | Saturdays; 
| Per | week,/ lar lon YS) tull week. } al | Per | week,| full week 
| < “ay f | 
| asa (oR pay [BOUT] ful” 
y ’ | ti. rate | holi- - 
E lied | mul- | days 
a oe SS oe 
a y plied 
% md 
a j i 
oe BLACKSMITHS’ HELPERS.! 
Br | | 
‘ Boston, Mass.: Cts, | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolls. | } 
R ailroad shops, road A..| 45.0 | 21.60) 21 1} §—8—48 |...... 23.5 | 12.69 29-8 —5§3 
Railroad shops, road B..| | 45.0 21.60 | 21 1s | &8—4s | 2 | 26.5 14.05 ‘9—8—53 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 2 | 
Manufacturing and job 
bing shops........ a 45.0 | 19. 80 13 3 | 8 4. 44 12 | 35.0 | 18.90 9-9 5A 
New Haven, Conn.: | | 
Railroad shops. mconnnsid 45.0 | 21.60; 71 13 | &—S—48 |...... | 23.5 | 12.69 39853 
New York, N. Y.: 
7 M: snufacturing and job- | | 
bing shops............. | 46.0 | 22.08 2 23 | 8—S—48 |__.... | 36.9 | 17.70 | 88 48 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | | | 
Manufacturing and job- | | 
bing— 
i OS eee 50.0 | 27.00 14 3 o—9—-54 |...... 30.0 | 16.20 }—9 54 
| eee 50.0 | 22.00 14; 2 | 8—4—-44 12 | 30.0 | 14.40 §—_8—48 
Railroad ae 45.0 21.60 21 13 | 8—S—48 |...... 28.0 | 15. 12 | 9—9—54 
ee 56.5 | 24. 86 2 2 R444 12| (5 (6) | (5) 
i i bdinaneebéoek | 46.0 | 20.24 13 a 8444 12 “ (5) 5) 
a Pittsburgh, Pa.: : 
a Manufacturing tll eee) 43.5 | 20. 88 14 a | %-s-—i...... 35.0 | 16. 80 $8 8 48 
a Do. sccccccce| 380/19.00! 14 1} | 9—5—50 12 | 28.1 | 14.06 | 9—5—50 
a tailroz id shops. ere 45.0 21.60) 11 13 | 8—S8—48 |...... 30.5 | 16.47 | o—9— 5A 
¥ Port! 8 = | 45.0 | 23. 85 14 1, | 90—8—53 |...... (8) (8) (8) 
x Bpringfield, Mass.: 
Fa Manufacturing and Job | : 
8 iy EERIE 36.0 18.00, 2 a | 550; 12! «6 5) (6) 
3 ¥ Railroad shops. ......... | 45.0 | 21.60) 21 ld §—8—48 |...... 26.5 | 14.05 e853 
BOILER MAKERS.! | | 
i Boston, Mass.: | 
. Railroad shops, road A..| 68.0 | 32.64) 21 1} | 8—S—48 |...... | 35.0 | 1890 $9 8—53 
4 re Railroad shops, road A..| 68.0 | 32.64 | 4 8—8—48 |...... 32.0 | 17.28 8o— §— 53 
i Railroad shops, road B..| 68.0 | 32.64 &—S— 48 2/345 | 1829 $9o— &—53 
‘ Buffalo, N. 
Manufacturing shops..... 70.0 | 37.80] *13] 913] 99-54 ]...... | 46.0 | 24 84 o— 9—54 
Manufacturing shops... .. 53.0 | 28.62 | 914 2 | 0—9—-54 [...... | 51.6 | 27. 84 o— 9 { 
Pt occ ccuenaemed 62.5 | 30. 00 le 8—S—48 |...... 53.1 | 25 50 §— 8 
E- Railroad shops, road A..| 680 | 32.64 | 1®] 8—8—48 |...... 35.0 | 21.00 10—10 
: Railroad shops, road B..| 68.0 | 32.64] '1 §—8—48 |...... 34.0 | 20.40 10—10 
Railroad shops, road C...| 68 0 | 32.64 | 1#1 568 i! 34.0 | 20.40 10—10 
Railroad shops, road E..| 68.0 2.64; 11 8—8—48 |...... 37.0 | 19.98 o— 9—i4 
Railroad shops, road F../ 68.0 | 32.64 | #1 i | &—8—48 |...... | 33.0 | 19. 80 10—10—60 
53 Bs New Haven, Conn.: 
Se: Railroad shops...........) 680) 32.64! 11 1} 8—8—48 |...... 32.0117.28! %9— 8—S3 





| For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops, see p. i34. 

2 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 

* Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

‘ During July and August work 5 hours on Saturday, 50 hours per week; paid for 53, 
ps 5 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

4 * Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

? Time and one-half after ) hour. 

® Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

* On new work; repair work, double time, 

* Time and one-half after 2 hours. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
| Nl 
, Rate of wages— oun ar 
For | Num- 
. Sun- | ber 
For 4 } of } 
over- | 4298 | mos 
(Occupation and efty. time | 224 | _ Hours. with | _ Hour 
Per |regu_| Doli Full days; Sat- Per | Full da; 
Per | week,| lar | %9YS,| Saturdays; | 1 | Per | week, | Saturda 
h f ll 78 regu-| full wee ‘ a 2 ’ full wee} 
our.| fu rate | iar | day jhour.| full | 
time. | mul-| “| half time. | 
ti- | nl holi- 
lied | Meat | days. 
y | pliea| 
| by | | 
ei | 
BOILER MAKERS—Concluded.| 
} | | 
New York, N. Y.: Cts. | Dolis.| Cts. | Dolis, | 
Manufacturing shops... . 70.0} 33.60; 2 | 2 | 8—8--48 |...... 49.4 | 23.7 §—s 
oO eS eee 75.0 | 33.00 2; 12 | 8—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 S—-1 
Marine work............. 70.0 | 33.60 | %23 2 | 8—S—48 |...... 49.4 | 23.70 &—> 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Manufacturing shops.... . 70.0 | 30. 80 2 | 82 | &—4-—44 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 &—s 
EL cid sc medieneocsal S| See 2 | #2 S—4—-44 | 12 | 56.3 | 24. 75 & ° 
PP écotipicheates 4 80.0 | 35. 20 ea, 3:4 8—4-—44 12; (4) (*) ‘ 
Shipyards ............... | 70.0| 30.80} 14) 2 | S444] 12] (6) | (4 ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | | 
Manufacturing and job- | 
SOE, 3 cccncancees 60.0 | 30. 00 (*) | $3 | 9—5—50; 12 46.0 | 23. 00 Rial 
0 ee oe 75.0 | 33.00; 2 (7) | 8—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 ke + 
Railroad shops, road A..} 68.0 | 32.64; ®1 | 14/ S—h—48 Joreree | 42.0 | 22. 68 Q- 
Railroad shops, road B..} 68.0 | 32.64| ®1 14 | 8—8—48 |...... | 45.0 | 24.30 e—. 
Portland, Me.: wera 
Railroad shops........... 68.0 | 32.64] %1 1j| 88-48]... | (ie) | (a0) 
Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Manufacturing and job- | 
bing o— Lancepeabewnd 75.0 | 36.00 mi ta 2) 8—8—48 |...... 65.0 | 31. 20 &—* 
Railroad shops........... 68.0 | 32.64; ®1 | N13 &—8—48 |...... 32.0 | 17. 28 v 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Railroad shops........... 68.0 | 32.64; *1 | ig | 8—8—48 |....-- | 34.5 1 18 29 g 
| | 
BOILER MAKERS’ HELPERS,!2 
Boston, Mass.: x ; a2 
Railroad shops, road A..| 45.0 | 21.60] %1 1} | 8—8—48 |...... 26.0 | 13. 78 3 gs 
Railroad shops, road A..} 45.0 | 21.60| %1 14 8—8—48 |...... | 27.5 | 14.85 gs 
Railroad shops, road B..| 45.0 | 21.60 | %1 13 | 8—8—48 2 | 27.5 | 14.58 16 9—§ 4 
oe shops, road B..| 45.0 | 21.60 9} 14 | 8—S—48 | 2 | 25.5 | 13. 52 149s a 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Manufacturing shops.....| 41.6 | 22.44 | #14 | 13 | 9—9-—54 |....0 36.6 | 19.74 g—") 
Manufacturing shops..... 36.0 | 19.44 | 14 | 14) 9—9—54 |..0-- 31.0 | 16.74 o—y 
ED .. tbdeedbepen eoe| 41.0} 19.68} 14] 2 | S—8—48 |..ccce 33.0 | 15. 84 &—8 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Railroad shops........... 45.0| 24.30} 14] 1d &8—48 |...... 26.0 {| 14. 04 gs 
New York, N, Y.: . 
Manufacturing shops..... 46.0 | 22. 08 2 2 8—8—48 |...... 34.4 | 16.50 8&—S 
Outside....... eeccccee coe) 75.0 | 33. 2 12 &—4+—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8— 
Marine work............. 46.0 | 22.03) 223] 2 | S848 /...... 34.4 | 16.50 s—s. 

















| For Labor ae and Christmas, regular rate multiplied by 4. 

2 On repair work; on new work, double time. 

* For Labor Day, regular rate multiplied by 3. 

4No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 3 

5 On new work, time and one-half; on Saturday after 4 p.m., double time. On repair work, double tim: = 
on Saturday after 4 p. m. and on Sunday night, regular rate multiplied by 24. , 

6 On new work, time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, double time on Sunday; on repair wo! 
double time on Saturday afternoon, For Labor Day, regular rate multiplied by 5. 

7 On Saturday afternoon, on new work double time, on repair work triple time. For Labor Day, regular 
rate multiplied by 5, 

8 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

9 Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 

10 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

i Time and one-half, with a minimum of 5 hours’ pay for 3 hours and 20 minutes’ work, 

2 For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops, see p. 134. 

18 Work 53 hours, for 54. 

4 During July and August work 5 hours on Saturday, 50 hours per week, paid for 63, 

1 On new work; on repair work, double time. 


: 
i 
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Occupation and eity. 


Rate of wages— 


May 15, 1918. 














Per 
hour. 
| 

BOILER MAKERS’ iat 

concluded. 

I I iladelphia, Pa.: Cts. 
Manufacturing shops. ... . 55.0 
Outside. .. .cccccccccccces 65.0 
Shipyards... ccscceccecs -| 60.0 
Shipyards..... cvesccooses 46.0 

Pit urgh, Pa.: 

Manufacturing shops.....} 45.0 
OURNEicabtcaveancee eoe-| 68.8 
Railroad shops......... -| 45.0 

Portland, Me.: 

Railroad shops..... woccoe| 49 

Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Manufacturing and jeb- | 

i tacccctcosce | 47.5 

Springfield, Mass.: | 

Railroad shops ........ o-| 45.0 
COPPERSMITHS, 

Bostom, MGB. ocescsce oe TS 

New Haven, Comm.........-. 38.5 
DGicdsaehasbdetecnccoes 30.0 

Now We, Mise abecscccccccc!] tak 

Philadelphia, Pa,: 
 iagénéedecvcccos! FEO 
PR ctkknedntésosce 70.0 
Ge iidthacticereses 76.3 

CORE MAKERS, 

BOSSI HD de dietecccécccece 58.3 

Bridgeport, Comm...........-- 41.7 

Bulla, 29.2 -cdcncoes «SaaS 58.3 

Fall River, Mass............. 50.0 

Nowark, N. J.cccccce eendbace 55.6 

NOW Rem its © scccscdéscoces 52.8 
Marine work....cccccccs-| 72-5 

Philadelphia, Pa....ccccce.--| 68.8 

Pittsburgh, el Oe 

PIOVR EEG Beecacecbcceee 40.0 

Rochester, 4, Se Tagupeges 58.3 

Scranton, Pa.: 

Manufacturing shops, 
CE  nancaccrece 55.6 
Manufacturing shops, 
hot water and steam 
ti dcksecésece 55.6 








vy 
z 





Per 
week, 


tsme. 








SSSsessssse 


30. 


8 





30. 00 | 


For 
over- 
time, 
regu- 

lar 

rate 

mul- 
ti- 
lied 


a 


I} 


1} 


‘On Labor Day, regular rate multiplied by 3. 


* No scale in effect on May 15 
* On new work, time and one- 


1917. 
half: on Saturdays after 4p. m.,doubletime. Onrepair work, double time; 


For 
Sun- 
days 

and 
holi- 
days, 
regu- 

lar 
rate 
mul- 

ti- 
plied 


| by— | 











bd BS DS BO DO DO OO DO OD tO OO 


to 








l 
| 


Hours. 
Full days; 
Saturdays; 
full week. 


8—4—44 
8444 
8444 
8—444 


9—5—50 
&—4—44 
8—8—48 


8—S—48 


§—»--48 


4 


-48 
53 
44 


gf 
99-8 
99-8 
s—4 


8—8 
8—8 
8—4- 


48 
48 


4A 
“2 


9—9—54 
9—9 54 
9—9. - i 
9—9 54 
9—9—54 
9—9—54 
8—8 AS 
§—8---48 
S—&—4S 
10—5—55 
9954 


99-54 


9—9—54 








12 
12 
12 


12 


12 


12 





eeeeee 


on Saturday after 4 p. m. and on Sunday night, regular rate multiplied by 24. 
* On new work, time and one-half on Saturday afternoon, double time on Sunday; on repair-work, double 


time on Saturday afternoon. 


rate multiplied by 5. 
* Time and one- 


On Labor Day 
* On Saturday afternoon, on new work, dou 


If after 1 hour. 


b 


? Time and one-half after 1 hour: on Saturday for all overtime. 


§ Not ee on Ma 
* Work 53 hours, paid 
On repair work 


— 


; OD new work, double time. 
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regular rate multiplied by 5. 
le time; on repair work, triple time. On Labor Day, regular 


Rate of 








May 15, 1917 


wages -~ 
He 
Per Full 
Per | week,| = 
hour.| full | “4 
time. | 
| 
Cts. | Dolls. | 
37.5 18. 00 
43.8 | 19.25 | 
(2) (?) 
(2) (2) 
34.5 | 17.25 | 
56.3 | 24.75 | 
23.5 | 12.69 | 
8) 8) | 
37.5 | 18.00 | 
29.0 | 15. 37 | 
55.0 | 26.40 | 
(2) (2) | 
(2) (2) | 
62.5 | 30.00 | 
55.0 | 26.40 | 
50.0 | 24.00 | 
60. 0 26. 40 | 
50.0 | 27.00 
41.7 | 22.50 
47.2 | 25.50 
41.7 | 22.50 
47.2 | 25.50 
47.2 | 25.50 
47.2 | 25.50 
50.0 | 27.00 
50.0 | 24.00 
40.0 | 22.00 l 
47.2 | 25.50 
38.9 | 21.00 
36.1 | 19.50 











&—k& 45 
S—+-—-44 
(?) 

(2) 
9—5—50 
&—4—44 
G—).— 34 
5 
R—K—48 
9—S—53 
&—S $5 
(2 
8—8—4§ 
8—8—48 
&—8—48 
§—+4 44 

99 
9—9 
g-— 
g—9 
g—9 "4 
9—9 
g—') ; 
9—9 { 
&—S- 4 
W—5—; 
09 
9- 9 
g—u i 
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ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


METAL TRADES—Continued. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 
| 
] i 
j Rate of 
Rate of wages— | | wages— 
Num pa 
For ber ’ 
For | Sun- of ; 
Occupation and city. | over-| 2#¥8 | Hours. ee. Hou ; 
time, | — | Full days; — Ful 
Per regu- days, Saturdays; ps Per | Satur 
Per | week,| lar | -...,"| full week. | go. | Per | week,/ full » 
hour.} full | rate | | half | hour.| full | 
time. - rat te hod time. | 
«~~ - a days. : 
plied 4 
an plied | 
| oy— | | 
} 7 j =e — mee tae 
CORE MAKERS—concluded. | | 
Springfield, Mass.: | Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolla. | 
Brass and ifoR.....cecee- 55.6 | 30.00; 14) 2 9—9—4 [_.....) 44.4 | 24.00; 
Worcester, Mass ...........--| 50.0 | 27.00 if | 2 o—O—4 |... 44.4 | 24.00 | 
MACHINISTS,! | 
Boston, Mass.: | | 
Manufacturing shops, A .| 55.0] 24.75] 13| 2 §—5 —45| 12| 50.0| 22.50 g 
Manufacturing shops, B .| 55.0 | 27.50 4; 2| 9-5 —50 12 | 50.0 | 25.00 | 9 
Manufacturing shops, C..| 55.0 | 26.40 | 1} 2 | 843-48] 12 | 50.0; 24.00} 83 
Tool and die makers, 
4 a a ee 65.0 | 31.20 14; 2 | 8$—-43—48/ 12| 58.0 | 27.84} 84 
Railread shops, road A.. 68.0 | 32.64) 21 | 14] 8 —8 —48]...... 1325/17.55] 89 
Railroad shops, road B.../ 68.0 | 32.64; 21 | 14) 8 —8 —48|...... | 32.5 | 17.55 9 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Mann facturing shops....| 55.0 | 26.40 14; 2 83—5 —48 12 | 45.0 1. 60 | 83 
ona 1 die makers..... | 75.0} 36.00}; 14] 2 | 8-5 —48/ 12 | 55.0 | 26.40} 8 
aio, \. +e | 
Manfacturing shops, A .| 55.0 | 29.70) 413/| 2 | 9—9 —4 | 7 | 40.0 21.60) 9 
Manufacturing shops, B .| 55.0 | 26.40 | 613 2; 8&8—8 —48)...... 40.0 | 19.20 | 8 
Die sinkers (for drop | 
forging machines)...... 90.0 | 48. 60 3/ 2 | 9—O—S]...... | 70.0 | 37.80 9 
Tool ani die makers..... 70.0 | 33.60 if | 2 | 8—8—48)}...... 0.0 | 24.00 | 8 
Bpecialists...........cc0-- 50.0 | 24.00 14]; 2 a! (mee 35.0 | 16.8 ‘ 
ON ESR ES Ce | 75.0 | 33.00 2} 2 | 8 —4—44| - 12 | 56.3 | 27.00 g 
Railroad shops, road B..-| 68.0 | 32.64; #1 | 14| 8 —8 —48|...... 42.5 | 22.9 9 
Railroad shops, road D...| 68.0] 32.64/71 | 14] 8 —8 —48 |. 34.0 | 20.40} 10 
Railroad shops, road E...| 68.0} 32.64] 71 | 14] 8 —8 —48}...... 34.0 | 20.40] 10 
Railroad shops, road F.../ 68.0 | 32.64| ®1 | 1)| 8 —8 —48}...... | 37.0 | 22.20} 10 
ee aT shops, road G.../ 68.0 | 32.64) ™1 | 1% | § —8 —48 |...... | 36.0 | 21.60} 10 
war | ! 
Mant facturing shops, A .| 45.0 | 22.50 1 | 2|9—5 —50 | 129/ 40.0/ 21.60/ 99 
ores — B.| 55.0 | 26.40 if 2 " 8 — § —48 |...... | 45.0 | 21.60 | #8 
ool and die makers, 
es Paget te 65.0 | 31.20 1; 2 | 83— 4448 | 12 | 45.0 | 24.30 g 
shops,B ..............-| 65.0| 31.20] 14] 2 j#@8 —8—48|...... | 50.0 | 24.00 | 188 
Breweries sso... as |saeo] fa] 3 | sas mas|. 2) G0 sco] 
New Haven,(onn: ‘ | 5 on ‘the bate 
Manufacturing shops..... 60.0 | 28.80 | 414 2 "@s — § —48 |...... 50.0 | 24.00 | "8 : 
Tool and die makers..... 70.0 | 33.60} 414 2 8 — 8 —48 |......] 55.0) 2.40/18 — § 
Spectalists BPs wee Te 50. 0 21.00 414) 2°98 — 8 —48}...... 40.0 | 19.20; us —§ . 
utsidé......... scecesees 0 ‘ 414 2 | 8—8 —48)......) 50.0 | 24.00} 8- , 
ee re ape PMN Hand. 68.0 | 36.72] 21 144] 8 —8 —48)...... 32.0 | 17.28 | 39 - 2 
r j if 
Manufacturing shops..... 73.0} 35.04/1214; 2 | 8 —8 —48]...... | 56.3 | 27.00] 8 - a 
Tool and die makers..... 82.0| 39.36/14) 2 | 8 —8 —48]...... | 65.0/ 31.20] 8 - ce 
Marine work............. 72.5 | 34.80 | 132 2 | §8—8 —48)...... | 56.3 | 27.00} 8 —8 x 
Auto repair shops........ 75.0 | 36.00; 2 2); 8—8 —48)...... | 56.3} 27.00} 8 —8 
Printing-press factories. .} 50.0 | 24.00 1} 2 Su § = 46 |... 50. 0 | 24. 00 g$— § hs 
ausvevewccbebtecd 1475.0 | 33.00 2 2 8§— 4-4 12 ' 75.0 | 33.00 S=—4-* re 
1 For oe of changes in rates in railroad ? Time and one-half after 2 hours. 
shops, see p. 1 § Time and one-half after 4 hours. 
2 Time and _ after 1 hour; on Saturday for * Hours vary, but total 54 per week. 
all overtime. 1® Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
" Botheuite eget sh a 
c ouble time after m, 
5 Double time after 10 p, m. 18 Triple time after 9 oo 
§ Time and one-half after 1 hour. 14 Scale became $1 on Aug. 1, 1913. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TP.ADB, IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


SETAL TRADES— Continued. 








May 15, 1918. 





Rate of wages 


} | 
For | | day 
Occupation and city. | Hours. 
time, | Full days; | gat Full days; 
regu- Saturdays; ‘i Saturdays; 
full week. | bo Per c,| full week. 
rate half | hour. | 





with Hours. 


ti- | holi- | > 








MACHINISTS—Cconcluded. 





Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Manufacturing shops, A . 
Manufacturing shops, B - 
Tool and die 
shops, 

Tool and die 
sho] 

Dry docks and 


# ° g° 


First class, shipyards. ... 
Second class, shipyards. .. 
Gt ieenncdeaeenn i 
Breweries 
Railroad shops 
tsburgh, Pa.: 
Manufacturing shops, A . 
Manufacturing shops, D . 
Outside. ... 
ks bctcxvaccees 
Railroad shops, road A.. 
Railroad shops, road B.. 
Portland, Me: 
Railroad s hops. 
Providence, R. I.: 
Manufacturing 
a 
Auto repair shops.... 
Breweries 
Railroad shops Letdentesen 
Roche Ser, N. ¥: 
M: :nufacturing shops. . 
Jobbing —— 
Tool and die makers, 
manufacturing shops. . 
Tool and die makers, 
jobbing shops 
Railroad shops.......... 
Railroad shops.......... 
Railroad shops. . P 
Specialists, railroad 
shops 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Railroad shops 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Manufacturing shops... .| 47. 
Tool makers 52. 
Railroad shops, road A. 
Railroad shops, road B..| 68.0 
Railroad shops, road C . .1 68.0 


1 Hours vary, but total 54 per week. 

2 Double time after midnight. 

3 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

4 Double time after 9 " 

’ Time and one-half after | hour. 

* Double time after midnight and on Saturday afternoon. 

? Double time after 10 p. m. 

® Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtima, 
® Double time after 5 hours of overtime. 

” Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

Minimum, 5 hours’ pay for 3 hours and 20 minutes’ work. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NO! 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


METAL TRADES—Continued. 

































































May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917 1 
Rate of | 
ate o 
Rate of wages— wages— | 
| 
Num- 
| For ber 
| For | Sun- of 
Occupation and city. over- days Hours. mos. Ho 
time and Full days; With | Full 
| ’) holi- y®; | Sat- > : 
Per | regu- davs,| - Saturdays; : Per | Saturd 
Per | week,| lar oe -~| full week. bes Per | week,| full w 
hour.| full | rate _ _ hour.| full | 
time. | mul-| “°° half time. | 
ti. | rate holi- 
lieg | ™ul- days. 
; ti- 
¥~ | plied 
| by— i 
4 a. 
oe ' = =e | 
MACHINISTS’ HELPERS.! | 
Boston, Mass.: Cts. | Dollis. Cts. | Dolls. 
Railroad shops, road A..| 45.0/ 21.60] *1 | 14/28-—s—48 |... 24.5 | 13.23 | 29 
Railroad shops, road B.-| 45.0 | 21.60 +; 8 —8 —48 | 26.0 | 14.04] 9g 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
Manufacturing shops, A..| 40.0 | 21.60 | 414 2\19o0—0-—S l...... 30.0-| 16. 20 9 
Manufacturing shops, B..| 40.0 | 19.20 | §1} $i18-8-—@ i... | 30.0 | 14.40 8 
a te a 55.0 | 24.20} 2 2) 8—4—44 12 | 30.0/ 14.40| 8 
Newark, N. J.: 
OO See 50.0 | 22.00 2 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 43.8| 19.25} 8 —4 
ee rr 49.0 | 23.50 14 2; 8—8 —48 |...... 36.5) 17.50}; 8 —8 
New Hayen, Conn.: 
ice h ines tie cinta een 45.0 | 21.60] 414 2; &8—8S —48 |...... 37.5 | 18.00 8 
Railroad shops.........- 45.0 | 21.60] 21 13/ s—8 —<8 |...... 26.0 | 14.04 | 39 - 
New York, N. Y.: 
Manufacturing shops... .| 43.8 | 21.00] 13 2]; 8—8 —48 |...... 43.8 | 21.00} 8 —8 
Outside... .. lai denen 43.81 19.25] 2 3] 8—<4-“ 12] 43.8] 19.25} 8 —4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Railroad shops, A....... 45.0 | 21.60] 11 14] 8 —8 —4 |...... 23.0] 12.42] 9-9 
Railroad shops, B....... 45.0 | 21.60] 71 3] 8-—6—@ |...... 31.5| 17.01} 9 —9 
Portland, Me.: 
Railroad shops.......... 45.0 | 21.60] 21 14} 8 —8 —48 | (8) (8) 
Providence, R. L.: 
DEW WOEIE... Hn cccccccsece 37.5 | 18.00 2 2 § —8 —48 |...... 37.5 | 18.00 8 —S§ 
Railroad shops.......... 45.0 | 21.60] 21 14} 8 —8 —48 |...... 25.0 | 13.50] 39 —8 
Springfield, Mass.: 
Railroad shops.......... 45.0 | 21.60; 21 14; 8 —8 —48 |...... 27.0 | 14.31 9 -—S 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Railroad shops, A....... 45.0 | 21.60] 21 14; 8 —8 —48 |...... 29.0 | 15.66) *&*9 —S 
Railroad shops, B....... 45.0 | 21.60] *1 14; 8 —8 —48 |...... 28.0 | 14.85 9 - 
METAL POLISHERS AND 
BUFFERS. 
re 46.9 | 22.50 1} 2 84 —44-_ 48 12 | 46.9 | 22.50 &y—4) 
Bridgeport, Conn.,: 
_ « eae 34.6 | 16.61 1 2 844448 12 | 34.6 | 16.61 84-44 
Di. cheacandomenagnd 40.0 | 19.20 1 2 |98 —8 —48 |...... 40.0 | 19.20; 98 —8 
BEGGS ©... cccrecccecceces 38.0 | 18.24 14 14} 8-—8 —48 |...... 38.0 | 18.24 § —8 
suffalo, N. Y.: 
Shops A......ccccccece--| 40.0/ 21.60] 13] 13| 9 —9 —64 |...... 35.0| 18.90} 9 —9 
I ndeagomoabenecns 36.0 | 19.80 1} 14 | 10 —5 —55 12 | 35.0 | 19.25 10 —5 
Newark, N. J.: 
OY a ey 55.0 | 30.25 1 2 10 —5 —55 12 | 45.0 | 24.75 10 —5 
TT, dintioncpddewad 56.0 | 29.12 if 2 | 9}—43—52 12 | 45.0 | 23.63| 94—4 
2 Eee 57.0 | 27.36 14 2 § —8 —48 |...... 35.0} 16.80 § —S8 
II on dhe Rainiebs die atemnetos 50.0 | 24.75 1 2 9 —44—494 12 | 45.0 | 22.28 9 —4 
i <toessacoraneiiik d 55.0 | 29.70 if 2 9 —9 —54 |...... 35.0 18. 90 9 —9 
_. eee eee 60.0 | 30.00 1 2 9 —5 —50 12 | 45.0 | 24.75 10 — 
ee 65.0 | 31. 20 if 2: ¢=8-@ L....; (10) | (10) (10 
New Haven, Conn. ..........| 42.0 | 23.10 1 1 10 —5 —55 12 | 35.0 | 19.25 10 —5 
BONE Oss <. ccccccepecseasal 166 | Gee 2 2 8 —8 —48 |...... 42.0 | 21.00 9 —5 
Mdn titi iwstaddteonapes 70.0 | 30.80 2 2 8 —4 -—4 12; () (8) (8 


6 Double time after 9 p. m. 

1 Time and one-half after 1 hour. 

§ No scale in effect on May 15, 191’. 
* Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 
1@ Not on May 15, 1917. 


1 For explanation of changes in rates in railroad shops, see Pp. 134. 
* Time and one-half after 1 hour; on Saturday for all overtime. 
® Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

¢ Double time after midnight. 

§ Double time after 10 p. m. 
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ATLANTIC STATES, CN MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


METAL TRADES— Continued. 














May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— | Rate of 
| Wwages— 
|Num- 
, For | ber 
| ; For | a | of 
Occupation and city, over- | ‘ aye Hours. mos. | | Hours. 
time,| 284 | Fulldays; | With Full days; 
*) holi- | ¢ Abit dat- + we 
Per jregu-| gay, | Saturdays; | Per | Saturdays; 
| Per | week,| lar | resy-| iull week. | — Per | week,}| full week. 
fhour.| full | rate |° | net hour.| full | 
time. | mul- = | valf time. | 
| ti- | rate holi- 
| plied —_ | days. 
| 6Y— | plied | 
by— 
- 
7. | 
METAL POLISHERS AND | ] 

BUFFERS—concluded. | | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Cts. | Dollis. | Cts. | Dolls. | 

Se 40.0 | 20.00 1} Si 9-5 —s0 12 | 40.0| 20.00} 9—5 —5O 

Shops B...... eeccccccees 64.6 | 31.00; 14 2}; 8 —8 —48 |...... 50.0 | 24.00 8 —8 —48 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | | | 

BR can nebccknccesesn 54.0 | 29.16 2 21/19 —9 —54 | 3 | 45.0 | 24.30 19 —9 —54 

BhODE CD .ccéccocccsecsss 60.0 | 26.40 2 2} 8 —4 —44 12 | 45.0 | 21.60 8 —8 —4R 

Se ee ee 60.0 | 28.80 2 2 8s—4 —48 | 12 | 50.0 | 24.00 8 —8 —48 

Jobbing shops........... 60.0 | 26.40 2 2 § —4 44 12 | 45.0 | 22.50 9 —5 —50 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Gai idctsanniecs 57.5 | 28.46} 1} 2} 9—43—493 | 12] 44.3 21.90| 9 —44—49} 

Shops B......<. Silas aidicae 45.0} 22.28/ 1h 2} 9—4)—493 | 12] 45.0/| 22.28] 9 —4h—494 
Springfield, Mass.: 

a FS Rea coseee| 6.0 | 33.08 14 2; 8%—4#—48 | 12/ 48.0 | 23.04} 83—4%—48 

Le See 58.0 | 27.84 1} 2; 8§—44—48 | 12] 58.0) 27.84] 8%—449—48 

CO) ae 60.0 | 30.00 1} 2} 9—5—50 | 12] 60.0! 30.00| 9—5 —50 

| 
MOLDERS: IRON. 
Boston, Mass.: | 

Iron and brass..........- 58.3 | 31.50 13 2 9 —§ —§4 |.... 50.0 | 27.00 S al 4 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 

[ron and brass...........| 58.3 | 31.50 1} 2 9 —9 —54 |...... 417.2 | 25.50} 9-9 4 

eport, Conn.: | 

Iron and brass.........../ 41.7 | 22.50 1} 2} 0—0—S4 |..... 41.7 | 22.50 9 —9 —54 
Fall River, Mass. ............| 50.0 | 27.00 13 2 9 —9 —54 |...... 41.7 | 22.50 9 —9 —d4 
Newark, N. J.: | | 

io eee Nae maitieas 55.6 | 30.007} 14 2 9 —9 —54 47.2 | 25.50; 9—9 —54 

wo ae 56.0 | 28.00 | 1} 2 9 ) Oo | 12 | 42.0 21.00 g9 —5 —50 
N y ork, N. Y.¢ ; | | 
fo te ee 52.8 | 28.50 ] 2 9 »—S4 |..... 47.2 | 25.50; 9—9 —54 
Iron and brass, marine 
WORE oa bs <n Seen Ceedes 72.5 | 34.80 1} 2 § —§ 18 - 17.2 | 25.50; 9-—9 —54 
Philadelmaiia, PS..cecceoovess 68.8 | 33.00 l 2 8 —8 —48 iil 50.0 ; 27.00 9 —9 —54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Iron and brass...........| 65.6 | 31.50 1} 2 § —S§ ae 50.0 | 24.00 8 —8 —48 
Portland, Me......... eushiiae a 55.6 | 30.00 1 21 9—0 —654 |... 14.4 | 24.00 9—9 —5 
Providence, R.T..... emkenset Gl wa. 00 1} 2; 10-5 -—55 | 12) 40.0 | 22.00 10 —5 —55 
Rochester, N. Y.: = 
Iron and brass........... 58.3 | 31.50 14 2; 9—9 —54 |...... 47.2 | 25.50 9 —9 —54 
Scranton, Pa.: | | _ 
Iron and brass, machin- | | | 
0 en 5.6 | 30.00 1} 2 9 —9 —54 |...... 38.9 | 21.00 9 —9 4 

j Hot water and steam | 
=... aa ies mi C8! O68 —68 |... 47.2| 25.50| 9 —9 —54 

Springfield, Mass.: ei | | | 
‘ 55.6} 30.00, 14} 2) 9—9—54 |..... 44.4 | 24.00| 9—9 —54 
Tron and brass........... {50:0 | 27.00-! if | 2) 9—9—84 I...... | 44.4! 24.001 9 —9 —54 

19} hours full day, 5} hours on Saturday, June to August, inclusive. 
3 
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METAL TRADES—Concluded. 

















May 15, 1918. May 15, 191 

| 

' | 
Rate of wages— | Rateo 
| pitta | wages 
| — y 
| | ; co 
| | ror |} ber | 

— | Sun- | of | 
Occupation and City. | over- | days Hours. | ™0%: | | oF 
ltime,| 2®¢ | Full days; | Wt) | | y 
| Per | regu- holi- | Saturdays; | Sat- | Per S 
Per | week eH days) ‘oie | Ul | per ‘ 
| Per | week,; tar ull week. > | Per veek 
jhour.| full | rate |'&8" | Gay lhour.| full 
i; | time. | mul- lar | | half time 
| | | ti- | rate | holi- P 
| i294 | Mmul- days. 
| pai d — 7 
}°3 | plied | 
by } 
i ; 
PATTERN MAKERS. 

' 

Boston, Mass.: | Cts. | Dolls. Cts. | Dolls 
Manufacturing shops....| 75.0 | 36.00 1} 8}--41— 48 12 | 60.0 | 28.80 8 
Jobbing shops........... 80.0/ 38.40] 2 2 83—44 48 12 | 60.0 | 28°80 R3 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Manufacturing shops....} 75.0 | 36.00} 1) 2 | 8}—44—48 | 12] 62.5 | 30.00 83 
Jobbing shops........... 80.0 | 38.40 | 13 2 8} 41 —48 12 | 65.0 1. 20 83 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 4 
Manufacturing shops, A.}173.0 | 39.42 2 2 9 —9 —54 |. 55.0 | 29.70 9 
Manufacturing shops, B .| 75.0 | 37.50 2 2 9—5 —50 | 12 | 60.0); 30.00 9 
Manufacturing shops, C..| 72.0 | 36.72 2 2 84—S81—5] 55.01 28.05 | 8} 
Manufacturing shops, D.|2?75.0 | 36.00 2 31 8-6 -—@ |... ) 3 

Jobbing ee pe badeeeneaebed | 72.5 | 31.90 2 ge eke { 44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 ~ 

Newark, N. J.: 

Manufacturing shops....} 75.0 | 36.00 2 2 | 8}—41—48 12 | 57.0! 28.99 , 
Jobbing shops.......-. 480.0 | 35. 20 2 z 2 8 44 | 12] 62.5 | 27.50 8 

New Haven, Conn........... | 60.0 | 30.00 i} 2 9—5 —50 | 12] 50.0] 25.00 } 

New York, Ms Bat , 

Manufacturing shops, A.| 90.0 | 39.60 2 2 8 —4 —4 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 8 
Manufacturing shops, B.| 75.0 | 36.00 2 2 83 —44— 48 12 1.0 | 24.48 s 
Manufacturing shops, C.| 75.0 | 36.00 2 2 Ss 43—47 12 | 51.0 | 24.48 8 
Manufacturing shops, D.}| 75.0 | 36.00 2 21 8—8 —48 56 27. 00 8 —§ 
Jobbing shops........... 85.0 | 37.40 2 2 & 4 —44 12 | 75.0 | 33.00 R 
Architectural work, wood! 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 8 —4 —44 | 12 | 57.0 | 26.79 8 7 
Architectural work; plas- 

__ Be Caer 67.0 | 29.48 2 2 8§—4—44 | 12] 54.5, 25.62 8 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Manufacturing shops, A.; 743.0 | 33.00 | 614 2 8 —4 —44 | 12 | 55.0} 27.50 9 
Manufacturing shops, B.| 75.0 | 37.13 m7 5 9 —44—494 12 | 55.0 | 30. 25 10 4 
Manufacturing shops, C.| 75.0 | 33.00 | 614 2 8 —4 —44 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 8 

Jobbing shops, A........ 75.0| 33.00; 2] 2 8 —4 44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 S i 

Jobbing shops, B........ 75.0 33. OO 2 2 s 4 14 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 s 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: | | 3 
Manufacturing shops....| 75.0 | 39.90 14} 2 93—45—52 | 12/| 55.0} 28.60 ¢ 4 
Jobbing shops........... | 80.0 | 40.00 | 14 | 2 9 —5 —50 | 12 | 55.0! 27.50 9 

Providence, R. 1............. 60.0 | 33.00; 14) 2 |10-—5—55 | 12] 45.0] 24.75] 1 

Rochester, N. Y:.....cce.....| 62.0] 2.76) 714] 2 8 —8 —48 |...... 52.0 | 26.00 9 

Springfield, Mass..........-.| 67.5 | 32.40 7 | 2 188 —8 —48 12 | 55.0 | 26.40 | 8832 

Worcester, Mass.............| 60.0 | 33.00 1} 2 ;10—-—5—55 | 12} 4.0) 24.75 10 : 

| 
1 Scale became 75 cents on June 1, 1918. 5 Work 47 hours, paid for 48. 
2 Scale became 80 cents on June 1, 1918. 6 Double time after 10 p. m. 
* No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 7 In some shops double time. 
‘ Seale became 85 cents on June 1, 1918 8 Hours vary to 8} per day, but total 48 per w: ts 


t 


pvt’ 
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SCALE OF WAGES 
ATLANTIA 





Occupation and cit 
| Per 
hour. 
] 
| 
Boston, Mass.: Cts. 
Coal handlers. ..ccccccece} 08.6 
Coast 18. 0 
0 
29. 0 
29.0 
29. () 
pea i a 60. 0 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Mlevator M@M...........6 38. 0 
Elevator men’s helpers 
and car gamg.......... 30. 0 
Package freight handlers, 
a, 8 Dh 50. 0 
Packagefreight handlers, 
12.0 
New York, N. Y.: 
Beef handlers............ 70. 0 
General cargo, coast wise 
a le a 12.0 
Genet il cargo, forei n- 
bound vessels.......... 50. 0 
Lumber, stone, sand, 
and coal handlers. ..... 25.0 
Munition handlers....... 100. 0 
Philadelphia, Pa.-: 
Grain handlers..........| 60.0 
Lumber handlers. .......| 60.0 
Longshoremen........... 50. 0 
Munition handlers....... 70. 0 
OF] handlers ...« <«<<ecseea 65. 0 
Portdamd, Me. .csseconcceccesn| 00 


_— . = 


AND HOURS OF 
STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1 


Per 


week, 


full 
time. 





Dol 

16. 59 
95 99 
ei. 
148. 00 
17. 40 
17.40 


. 40 


32. 40 
22. 78 
18. 00 
30. 00 
25. 20 
37. 80 
25. 92 
27. 00 
21. mm 
54. 00 


36. 00 


2, 00 
00 
4. OO 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 


LABOR Ili EACH 


TRADE, IN 


1917/—Continued. 
FREIGHT HANDLERS. 
May 15, 1918. M 
wage — | j R ’ } 
, } ) W 
| Num 
| For ber 
' . ! 
+. | SUN- | of 
For | days mos. | 
dal and Hours. with 
. ‘ — \\ ] 
time, : Full days; , 
heli- ~ ax Are! pat- . 
reru- Jey Saturdays; - Per 
Gaavs > ! 
lar |~/"*| full week. 4 Fe week 
rate resu a vy h wir ] 
nail lar half ad 
pre E- holi ss 
| Ul- rit? ; : 
ly lic 1 miuil- | aay 
t ti- 
= 
7 plied 
by 
} | 
Cts Do 
l l 9 — 54 |...... 27.8) 18 
17K 2 9— 9—54 ...... 10. 0 4. ON 
7 1K >... 6-H i... 1 40.013 
! v4 10 O— 5D i. cece 25. 0 14. 7 
l 10D if ot 95.0 15.00 
l l 10—_10—60 |...... 25.0) 15:00 
1} Li 10—10—60 |...... 25.0 | 15.00 
75 10 ) —54 |...... 9. 0 9. 50 
2 2 410—10—@® |...... 80) 22.78 
2 2 4 K)—10—60 |...... 30.0 | 18.00 
1 1 10—10—60 |...... 40. 0 24. 00 
l 1 10—10—69) |...... 5.0 | 21.00 
I) 20) Y ) 54 0 ) ue 
70 We Q Q | 25 ) 21 Wf) 
l 2 ’ +54 10.0 | 24.00 
1 2 7 10—10—60 »' 18.099 
2 2 ) i— 54 {..... 30.0 48.00 
14 2 10—10—60 |...... } 
l 2 10 5—55 12 1.0 24. 00 
] 2 10—i0—60 |...... 10.0 | 24.00 
14 2 10—_10—60 |...... 60. 0 56. OO 
] 2 10—10—60 |...... 0 33.00 
1} 2 9— 9—54 |...... 5.0 | 21.00 


. 00 





! Rate in cents per hour. 


20n Sunday, Christmas, July 4, 


* Full day’s pay for 7 hours’ work. 
#48 hours per week, January to March, inclusive. 
*On Sunday, Christmas, and July 4; on other holidays, time and one-half, 
6 And on Saturday afternoon, June to August, inclusive. 

755 hours per week, June to August, inclusive 

8 On Sunday, Christmas, and July 4: on other holidays, single time, 
* And on Saturday:after 6 p.m., and for all maal hours, 

® Noscale in effect on May 15, 1917. 


and Labor Day, 90 cents 


per hour: on 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE No} 
ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


GRANITE AND STONE TRADES. 




































































May 15, 1918, | May 15, 1917. 
, : cer 7 
Rate of wages— | Rate of | 
? — | wages— 
aie (on Num-| | 
For | ber | 
For | Sun- of | 
Occupation and city. over- | - Hours. | Wh | Hour : 
time,| poli. | Full days; Sat- Full « 
Per |regu- | days,| Saturdays; pond | Per | Satu 
Per | week,| lar | rooy.| full week. | gay | Per | week,| full 
ata 5 a } 
poe) fae rete |e | ale |Rowr.| full 
, : rate holi- . 
ti- x pel 
plied 4 days.| | 
bY— | plied | 
by— | 
— - 
GRANITE CUTTERS. | | 
Boston, Mass.: Cts. | Dolls. | Cts. | Dolls. | 
Ee os eee 63.0 7.72 13 2 84-44 12 | 52.5 | 23.10 & 
a 78.0 | 34.32 14 2 S—4—414 12 | 65.0 | 28. 60 S 
Ths. . .cccce Seren) Sok 14 | 2 S—4—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 8 
Machine......... erege, Ft lc UU ies 841-44 12 | 53.1 | 23.38 . 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
CORNERS. « cs cacc ee fT 27. 50 | 13 | 2 &—444 12 | 52.5 | 23.10 8 
RRR eRe Pie RAG 62.5 | 27.50] 13] 2 R444 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | g 
Machine.......... coveee-| 67.5 | 29.70} 1s] 2 8—4—44 | 12/ 53.0 | 23.32 | ~ 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
Outside. .........02-.-.| 63.1] 27.78] 13] 2 | 84-44] 12| 563 | 24.75] ¢ 
| tS cecipcaini ne aE Te 63.1 | 27.78] Js] 2 | 8444] 12] 53.1 | 23.38 s 
aerate 175.01 33.00} 1s} 2 | 8444] 12| 62.5 | 27.50/ : 
Fall River, Mass.: Ret se | 
Outside and machine....| 65.6 | 28. 86 13; 2 | 4—44| 12) 53.1 | 23.38 § 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Sheth O88ee fe Eee | 50.0 | 22.00 1} 2 8—4—-44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 
Newark, N. J.: 
Outside...... eecccescecs- | 62.5 | 27.50; I] 2 | S444 | 12 | 53.1 | 23.38 8 
SN c nicnedae dike oonndts 62.5 | 27. 50 14 2 | 8444 12| 530.0 | 22.00 
New Haven, Conn.: | 
SR eee | 60.0 | 26.40 1} 2 8444 | 12 | 53.0 | 23.32 | & 
. RNS, So aE ETE 160.0} 26.40} 14] 2 8444| 12! 50.0/ 22.00' 8 
ew York, N. Y.: 
Outside.......sseeeeee--| 68.8 | 30.25] 2 2 S444 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 g 
Outside 2... .cccccccccces| 7500 | 33.00 2 2 8—4—44 | 12/| 68.8} 30.25 
RE AR eoee| 68.8 | 30.25] | 2 8444 | 12| 50.0 | 22.00 
Machine....... cocccccss.| 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 S—4—44 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Outside....... suadbubeoteant SO tae 14 2 84-44 12 | 60.0 | 26.40 
Inside. .....cececcccse-..| 65.0 | 28.60 1} 2 8—4—-44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 S 
TD sssnsvasediooes< | 70.0} 30.80} 13} 2 8—4—44 | 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 s 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: ; a | 
0 ES ee 75.0 | 33.00 2 2 | 84-44 12 | 70.0 | 30. 80 
Inside and machine...... 62.5 | 27.50 2 2 S—4— 44 12 | 54.4 | 23.93 8 
— — EER 4 RE | 60.0 | 26.40 2 2 S—1—44 12 | 50.0 | 22. 00 | 
rovidence, R. I.: 
Outside and inside....... 60.0 | 26.40; 14] (4) 8—4—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 
hE TR oe--| 65.0 | 28. 60 13] (4) S444 12 | 55.0 | 24.20 & 
Rochester, N. Y.............| 64.0 | 28.16 1} 2 S—4—44 12 | 54.0 | 23.76 § 
Springfield, Mass.: ; an | 
Outside and inside.......| 60.0 | 26. 40 2 S414! 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | 8 
Ee ecccce| 66.3 | 29.15| 2 2 S—4—44} 12/ 56.3 | 24.75 | S 
Worcester, Mass.: . 
Outside and inside.......| 60.0 | 26.40; 513); 2 R441 12 | 50.0 | 22.50 8 
Bs astcsets<as cooce! 63.0) 27.72) S141 2 S—1i—t1 12 ' 53.0 ' 23.85 ! S 
1 Working for granite companies. 4 Work prohibited. 
* Working for building contractors. § Doubie time from darkness to daybreak. 


§Trim and fit stone cui outside of city. 
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a UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN EACH TRADE, IN THE NORTH 
q ATLANTIC STATES, ON MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Concluded. 
Pe GRANITE AND STONE TRADES—Concluded. 
5 —— 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of 
Rate of wages— | wagee— 
| | Num- 
| | For | ber 
; | For | Sun- of 
. Occupation and city. | over- | 14. Hours. | ™0-| | Hours. 
. and Pe | with | | 
time, | poli- Full days; Sat. | Full days; 
| Per jregu-| fewe| © aturdays; | (| Per | Saturdays; 
Per | week,| lar |~ °°") full week. | 7... | Per | week,| full week. 
}hour.| full | rate | "&U- sai; jhour.| full 
| time. | mul- ard Fae og time. 
| "tL | Fate holi- | | 
plied mul- | | days. 
lby—| U.| 
| <a plied | 
by 
STONECUTTERS. | | 
Boston, Mass.: | Cts. | Dolls. | | | Cts. | Dolls. 
QUEEEED «. « osccéocoesoccs~ | 75.0 | 33.00 2 Si R—4—44 12 | 70.0 30.80 R 4-44 
Co es | 70.0 | 30.80) 2 2 8—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | R444 
Bridgeport, Conn........... | 62.5 | 27.50; 14 2 | 8—4—44 j2 | 56 24.75 | 8—4—44 
cS oe | 62.5 | 27.50 13 2 S—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | sS—4—44 
Newark, N. J.: 
po re | 68.8 | 30.25 1} 1} S—4—-{ 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 &—4--44 
{ Second class............. 68.8 | 30.25 1} 1 k—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | &—4—44 
{ New Haven, Conn..........- 60.0 | 26.40 1} 2 | S8—4—44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | 8—4—44 
New York, N. Y.: | 
First class...... agosesese 68.8 | 30.25 2 2 | S—4—44 12 | 68.8 | 30.25 | S444 
Second class..........-.. 68.8 | 30.25! 2 2 | S—4-44| 12] 62.5 | 27.50 8444 
TS. 68.8 | 30.25; 2 2 | 8—4—44| 12] 62.5 | 27.50 8444 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
OUREEB ss occ ccccccccces. 170.0 | 30.80 1h; 22 | 8—4—44 12 | 70.0 | 30.80 S—4—44 
Se 365.0 | 28.60 1} ‘> 3 S$—4—44 12 | 65.0 |) 28.60 &8—4—44 
Pittsburgh, PS..ceccccccces: 66.0 | 29.04; 15) 2 | 8—4—44 | 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | 54-44 
Providence, R. 1...........-| 62.5 | 27.50 | (4) | (4) | S—4—44 12 | 62.5 | 27.50 | &—4—44 
Rochester, M. FY ...scccceces- 70.0 | 30.80) 14 1} | S—4—44 | 12/ 60.0) 26.40] R444 
’ Scranton, Pa.: i 
Outside and inside...... | 56.3 | 24.75 1} 2 &—4—44 12 | 50.0 | 22.00 | R—4—44 
Machine men............ | 50.0 | 27.00 1} 2 9—9—54 |... 50.0 , 27.00 | 9- 9—54 
Springfield, Didveuesceses 56.3 | 24. 75 1} 2 | S—4—44 12 | 56.3 | 24.75 | &—4—44 
j | | | 
1Scale became 82.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 8 Scale became 72.5 cents on June 1, 1918. 
2 And on Saturday afternoon. 4 Work prohibited. 


RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED.BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1918. 


q In the table which follows are given the rates of wages paid to workers 
placed in employment by public employment offices in the United 
a States on the last day of July, 1918, or the date nearest the last day 
= in July on which workers were placed, in 33 selected occupations. 
ee In a few instances no report was received for July. In such cases 
=) the figures for the preceding months were used. Data are presented 


for 198 employment offices, comprising 35 Federal employment 
offices, 6 Federal-municipal employment offices, 14 Federal-State em- 
ployment offices, 1 Federal-county employment office, 6 Federal- 
State-municipal employment offices, 3 Federal-State-county-munici- 
pal employment offices, 4 municipal employment offices, and 6 State 
employment offices in 44 States and the District of Columbia. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


[Fed.— Federal; Sta.— State; Co.=county; Mun. 





| | 
, ' Cleaners ar 
State, —— kind of Blacksmiths. soiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. | scrubb 
ice. i - ‘ 
| = 
| 
J oma 7 —EE - —— —_ ——— _ — 
Alabama: 
Birmingham (Fed.). 8 SS eee eee $0. 75 h. $0. 55 h $1.0 
Mobile (Fed)........ . 874 h. gy pe ee Se lenksticens 
Arizona: | | | 
P Phoenix (Fed.-Sta.- | 
Co. Mun.) ee ee | 5. 50 d. | 5. 50 d. bbceeoees ee 6 00 d. P 
Tucson (Fed.)....... SE eee - 63} h. 8. 00 d. gy Se 
Yuma _ (Fed.-Sta.- | , 
Oe leadotenguonsegen lou dis ows cnmmmmadeascseccsstcence a 
Arkansas 
eG Cees RI, DF Sik cemnatesccede lcneds Sem demas 80h. | ~ ) 
Helena (Fed,)....... »45 h. | 72 h. - 75 h. 55 h. 2 
Littie Rock (Fed.- | a 
WE hp ethiteteedes -68 h. - 585 h. | . 874 h. . 60 h. 
Pine Bluff (Fed.)...]........ SES Se ee RS SE eee ee 55h 
Texarkana (Fed.)... »58) h. | . 58 h. . 574 h. eS 3 
California: ; 
Bakersfield (Fed.). ./ * fe ee 8.00d. | 6.00d. 2 
El Centro (Fed.).... » © Sars © Poe PR eC Lee aaa 
Eureka ( Fed.-Sta.).. UO ee sees Ape. eres ee 6.00 d. : 
NE ST SS Se Re SR ee eee eee Mae rene cae om el 
Los Angeles (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Mum.)_....... } 1.55 d. | -0h. 6.00 d. | 4.50 d. ; 
Tt) 66 2 i OTR CS Say AE Sh A ES A ee ee ee 
Newcastle (Fed.- | 
TE hit eRe a see Ee ER Ree: SN, eee, \ea Lad tiehitiaiedted madingénis ce 4 she miewae eae 
Sacramento (Fed.- 
RR Fee oeeadie Te 5.00 d. | MT Bes atacitnite tahehmecens 6. 00 d. 
San Dievzo (Fed.)....] kg i aE RR 2 RR ers 5. 20 d. 
San Francisco( Fed. ).! 5.80 d. OO AIRE Pate A 6. 60 d. > 
EN OE SS ee ee See Fr LE ES) SRE ee ee NE ee ey See 3 


Santa Barbara | 
Ge Seen eS OEE On A eed EE Se Le Mindi RR, Mtoe See Sie od . 
Santa Rosa (Fed.- | 
0 Rte aE Se Se ene Pep ee eee es 5. 00 d. 3 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs 
(Fed.-Sta.)........ EEE 0 2S EY MERE RES TES Nene 


Denver ( Fed.-Sta.)..] -65 h. -65 h 8. 00 d. 5.75 d. 
Ns on Cn epndingateeipheceecalestnqncamesanse 35.85 d. 
Connecti _ut: | 
OS EE i Tr eT eee ee ‘ee , 
Hartiord (Sta.)...... 1 Ae 8 a ee See oan i RD PERE ESTE 
to ee each aideeweesteshtesisanendzecs Crecsesbn act 
Norwich (Sta.)....../.. niet uted date ee Se ee ON Pe Sen eee 
SS ee Ae Se ey ee Oe» eee 
Delaware: 
Wilmington (Fed.). .| om &. | ae RR ey Seay! i ae Mt teeknceces< 
District of Columbia: 
Washington (Fed.).- -7% h. | 75h. | - 874 b. -75 h. | 
Florida: : 
Jacksonville (Pal:). 300.56— . BB Bi Fac cnn dec cece cfoccc cccweecses | .60- .72hh. | f 
er SS SRR ee ee, a ia caenpanids . 4 4 2 ere 
I SEAS See: Ses ee "Se 
Georgia: 
Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.).. .65 h. 65h. | . 75 h. 60 h. | 10 
Macon (Fed.-Mun.). PE Ae Cogn bd Socewndethesdddeendg ew ace if te See 
Savannah (Fed.).... 68 h. | . 68 hb. 5. 00d. | -65 bh. | 1.0 

° ; | i 
Boise (Mun.)........ SS ey ee ree leonesesecs ee 3 
Moscow (Fed.)...... Di tials cetddacks OH) api eRe aro \ | * ees 4 
St. Anthony (Fed.).| 5.00 d. | Ay 2 A Ras ren oa 8.00 d. | l iy 

Illinois: | | 
EA a Ln ce: Pe Mpa SRE Biccaneces 
Aurora (Fed.-Sta.)..|..............-- R swe sceckbeecs dl 75 h. 42} bh 2 
Bloomington (Fed.- : 

ES Ss ES. CERNE FEE SAE EES EE be ntbadauhaeewedl 62 h. + 
ES Pee penerees BEATER . 80 h. 7 Se & So ie 
Chicago (Fed.-Sta.). -70 h. 70h. | - 85 h. -50- .624 h. 2.35 
Danville (Fed.-Sta.). .68 h. 68h. | . 75 h. .60 h. , 


Decatur (Fed.-Sta.). .55 h. . 50 h. - 75 h. 6 h. 26 
East St. Louis ( Fed.- 

WOR). chained vdsiay -48 h. .50 h. . 874 h. .70 h. . 
ES aa Lae collie 7 i |S Saga 
Joliet (Fed.-Sta.)....1.....cccceceee--l MBGs Aevsis sree Seebudlabieuds hotevuve 2. 


tAnd board, 2 And board and room, $¥or 9 hours, 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 


} 


u. 


| 


oks, male. 


$20.00 w. 


100. 00 m. 


60.00 75.00 m. 
75.00 m., | 
00. 00 m. 


80.00 m. 
).00- 75.00 m. 


60. 00-105. 00 m. 
75.00 m. 
80. 00 m. | 
50. 00 m. 





80.90 m. 


117.50 w. 
£.00d. 
3.00 d. 


23.00 w. | 
21.00 w. 
25. 00 WwW. 


(ee eee ewww eens 


‘ooks, female. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


1.=hour; d.=day; w.= week; m.=month; y.=year.] 





sters, etc. 


Dock laborers. 





45.00- 60.00 m. 


135.00- 50.00 m. 


$5.00 w. | 


| 
40.00 m. 
60. 00 m. 


50.00 m. | 


on 
—> 

~ 

—* 

_, 


35.00- 80.00 m. 


30.00 m. | 
50.00 m. | 


10.00 m. 


210.00 w. 


15.00 w. | 


PIPE: leedhesibaeesaouceslseuWheeieesess 


1 10.00 w. |... 


i 
70.00 m. 50.00 m. | 
| 
7.00— 10.00 w. 6.00—- 8.00w. | $ 


115.00 m. 
125.00 m. 
3. 50 d. 


50. 06-100. 00 m. 
18. 00- 25.00 w. 
15.00 w. 

- 30 h, 











See eee reese erere 


Tae 
4For 10 hours. 


5.00 w. | 15.00 
SF) 2 ee ae Sen E es eer 


1.00 d. 


75.00m.] 3.5 


100. 00 m. 
2. 50 d. 





Drivers, team- 


3.00 d. 


42.50 m. 1D Wilisi nee a 
10.00- 18.00 w. | 21.00- 24.00 w. |.......-.-------- 
10. 00 w. <i ip Stee: 
.30 h, ge,» AER IE eee 
{ 
6.00 w. 00 d. 3.00 d 
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1918, 


00 


OO Yr 


500d 


=1) 


3.00 
O00 n 


5. 00 
.vOm 


COCO ERR EEE OOOOH 


.00 
.00 
00 
3.50—- 4.00. 
1.00d 


$65 m., married, 
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> -a 
] 
100d 
1.00 d. 
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$f. 25 f 
ans 1.00 d 

is 

») 
mh 
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A ; - . Laundry | Laundry 
Sta ‘itv. anc r ‘ j l 
State, bp roy 1 kind Bann ll z .4 Laborers. operators, | — operators, 
male. female. 
ihanedieasll = om 
' al caer Pn fe ee | — 
Alabama: | 
Birmingham (Fed.). ee see $8. Of 
OS RE SR eee ee ee See ke) SS ee ee a ee ; 
Arizona: 
Phoenix (Fed.-Sta.- | 

ee 3 eee 40. 00 m. $5. 00 d. OS Be eee ie bth chan ee 
8 ES ee ee ene ol re SS fae err ere re I alia 
Yuma (Fed.-Sta.- | | 

Co.-Mun.)........- Ree RE Ee A ee TE 

Arkansas: | | 
Fort Smith (Fed.). .}........... inter aah pl Sel ected Stet Sh Boo tihhd ct neeadite wb enees ss 
Helena (Fed.)....... St a ee 9 ee ee 
Little Rock (Fed.- } 

a ee $3. 50— 5.00 w. »7oh, SPE Lodanchdunhunecus eels pence 
ol UY Oe eS a ee we ff ae es Seen 
aS 3 VES aegis .30h. | $12. 00 w. 9. ( 

California: 
Bakersfield (Fed.)... sR a ee UE Wake hades cote ree 
i Se ee ee ae ae . yy eer a a!) epee ; 
Eureka (Fed.-Sta.).. | Eas 3.00d. | 22. 50 w. | 2 
Lo inl ee a a ae le chanced PTE SS «RAE Et ee 
Los Angeles (Fed.- 

Sta.-Mun.)........ 35h. 4.00 d. 3.004. | 16.00 w. | $8. 00-1( 
Modesto (Fed.-Co.)..}........... vis Jas Se 08 ee SS Sf ae Te ae 
Newcastle (Fed.- | 

a ha EE a ae ALE Be A eds acig an addin wanedaie +. 
Sacramento (Fed.- | | 

EE Re te i a: Seats ae OS eR See 
San Diego (Fed.)....| 35. 00-40. 00 m. |..............- | 3.00- 3.50 d. | 2.50 d. | 9. | 
San Francisco ( Fed.) | eh Raa | 3.50- 4.00 d. 21.00 w. | 9.00-18.( 
San Jose (Fed.-Sta.). STL 0. nagnadiahiides SEE Tce cats dled elas sere oun 
Santa Barbara ( Fed.) 8 SE DiS lneneunececsocces 2. | 
Santa Rosa (Fed.- 

OE epee arn Sor cee OO 5 ff ee 

Colorado: 

Colorado Springs 
(Fed.-Sta.)........ ON TA Bc wancccncsse<< , 3) ® eee ere 
Denver (Fed.-ota.)..1...........-<.. 0d 3.00 d. | 20. 00 w 1! 

Pueblo (Fed.-Sta.).. BM Bek cnadccdeciavun EE, Dibtdihtpoensceet 1. | 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport Sta.).... Ee eae eR eee ee 
Hartford (Sta.)...... I . 50h. |  ¥ 0 ir 
New Haven (Sta.).. "SS esa OS ee ee ee 
Norwich (8ta.)...... y " ; §) eee 3 iy eee eee ‘ 
Waterbury (Sta.)... Plas ik oc nntdecwsk tenn sos einietee | opumeas Page” 2 

Delaware: | | | 
. "6 a eee ya the SES. I= et eae 

District of Columbia: | | 
Washington (Fed.).. 40.00 m. | . 75h. 40h. | 65. 00 m 1 

Florida: | 
Jacksonville (Fed.).. OS iS eee ee SE, Di kanenssnentes Se aia leiitidnisié-o « 
Miami (Fed.)....... 4. W,. Jacccccccccccces 2.50 d. |... ccccccceccccn|soecccecess- 
NG Eee ae eee ee Shea 5 Es ree ; 

Georgia: 

Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.) . 4, 00-6. 00 w. 70h. | .25- .30h. | 15.00 w. | 12. 
Macon (Fed.-Mun.). WT Manos ns dacaeen IE (0S a hn as aed pater ai Secdbihels ocaree 
Savannah (Fed.).... . 60 d. 55h, | 30h, | 1.00 d. | + 

Idaho: 

Boise (Mun.)........ S'S eee See 8 Se SP eee 
"Es & Saeed ae ieee Re. BO aie ae | hn ee 
Si. Anthony (Fed.). 1.50 d. 6. 00 d. 4.00 d. | 3. 00d. | 2 

Tilinois: 
LS cot ORD Rin. 0o< deen whaelecscecesessbscn J FS ie 
Aurora (Fed.-Sta.).. 7.00 w. 75h. 8 ON nS el EE) hyp 
Bloomington (Fed.- 

IE ntit aeons Wien asttick eer PS 6S a ee 
OE SS, PE Pr ere | $0.55- .72h. — ee |) See te 
Chicago ( Fed.-Sta.) .| 440.00-50.00 m. 7.00 d. .35- . 45h, 20.00 w. | 9. 00-15. 
Danville (Fed.-Sta.) 5. 00 w. . 60h. . 35 h. 15. 00 w. 10- .2 
Decatur ( Fed.-Sta.). 7.00 w. 72h. . 30 h. 40h. . 20 
EastSt. Louis(Fed.- 

ee caine 5. 00 w. .75h. 3.00 d. 30. 00 w. 9. 0 ; 
Galesburg (Fed.).... PEN Ueeccadssnconwes , |? iS: eee 
Joliet (Fed.-Sta.).... TTT seceeseseesee . 35 h, eereeeee eeeeeeee’s  eeeeeeerrrrrr® 

i For 9 hours. 2 And board. 


SE ag Piles 


& 
a 
3 
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| Machinists. 


$0.7) h. | 
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Molders. 


| 








Painters. 


Plasterers. 


| 


| 


Plumbers. 
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Yontinued. 


Saleswomen. 


1 $5.34 d. $0. 55h. $0. 75h. $0. 75h $10. 00 w. 
RUIN £65060544556550< GEES BECATR Abe oececednesdescnhvedvecedeucinncicd nde 
RE Pe scaSwhcadecesd PN Ol 660 webu eel cache ee es Soe ; 10. 00 w. 
ee ane 5. 60 d. 7.00 d es Tewceauee eae 
NGbabEAeiel 8862555. Sdendveieasabdlidedeesics dias tilédeviedescdkisedes 
MM Abi dbidedhhascekses cic: Ay ern eee Me Gee beeoe.. a 
tL ers 0 h. 60 h. 60 h 10. 00 w 
68 h 60 h. 55 h. 75h, 75h $7. 00-10. 00 w 
AN FEO EOE OPPO Tern ART Re ih heed 
Se ehibnibdan debits kscdu se daaeadgutlnidodadsdauacsslshecdéiebelidescvinadlscetchncacicins... 
Sn UCiraibentnlls dteddiadnadusinvirdedesanbdbieeredlssiédesssavdanccdlsecusscessaccck.c. 
60h. | 4.50d 4.00d 500d no 12. ( , 
: oe 
8 ES ee ee 8 ee, Keen Tae, ee oa 
oS ee UT ii" En betatwetirendss t¥iickiuebnwnccadeus 9.00—- 12.00 
80d. | 5. 80 d OW Ge | Mitaxkstdaantnc eli devedstaenader cc 10. 00 w. 
a ee to aa ee 
5.75 d, LS Ee SCR eee, See oan Sens 40.00 m 
> ae ae 00d. wera s a | 6 OF B) 12. ( 
Se en ae 25 d. Fiedbieed dea keeassekeed ance 10. 00 w 
| 
70h er Sty dginiedseunuhghedstedwnvdv6ansicdnadlesesdbanduab cadens 
00coseuguedeaeedeleswe onceuesecec’ Ml 6s6e0tidtn banknen edBoornensdacecbantnacn bac. 
RAM oi, cas Ba iuncaveacesussictediearendsnscadiiiccsmccccc 
IE GENE, AE ASRS! HORE Mein ghts <1 
72h. | $0 TBR. |. ccccorrccensecsalensvencceccoscess 721 10. 00 
Oh | 2th 6 70 h. 85 | 10 
; 

8 ESE LS Se La ee. eee 12.00 w 
saidieds wee elee Sees eescccerecsleccccccsccecesseel core ccccecessesselcovetscccccccccceleccccesccescccccce 
70 h. | 60h =() } “1 } 8 OO-15 

Aes: wi, ont AGWbwnddoddcustivatesanecesanc 
68 h | 23h 6 1, 12. ( 
i 
' 
5.77 d. | 5.77 d. 7.00 d 
REED SE nn: ak eee 
50 h | 5.25 d 60h 7 h. f, 
- 70- .90h. "6.00 d. """$0.70- -80h. oh. | 75 h 8. 00-12. 00 w. 
. 68 h, 68 h, 60 h. 7o h | 70 h. 10. 00-15. 00 w. 
. 50 h, 50 h. 5 h. ooh. | 72h 12. 00 w. 
. 51h. 58 h. 80h s74h. | . 873 h. &. 00 w. 
-55- .75 h, | | pbedebudliedeseeteehensesed Jee ceccccccecccccclcocccccccccccccccs 
- 60- . 68 h, SOC CCRHeeeee eeteeee SOC ESS CEE HERE Oe eee leossvece eee ee eeeee 


*For 10 hours, 


‘And board and room. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY |! 








Sewing- Sewing- | 

machine | machine | Stenographers, | Stenogray 
operators, {| operators, male. femal 
| 


State, city, and kind 
i 
| 
male. female. 


of office Seamstresses. 








Alabama: 
Birmingham (Fed. ).{ EE ae eee ee eT ee $125. 00 m. $12: 
Mobile ( Fed. ). 660006 O)0600200208s0s6ecsloococe nctebene disc cbse ec ddingc oes 6400809 9082600 +RG0 0 

Arizona: a 
Phoenix ( Fed.-Sta.- 

ENE SE a ee a a ee ee ee ee 100. 00 m 8 
OSE UU Se eee eee See eee a eer Pe ere ore 
Yuma (Fed.-Sta.- | 

oe | ee ee ee See ee aE mee EP EO EE ne Tye ee 

Arkansas: 

ES EE I ER OR NS ae Mena, a 2 
I Ae nen éaaiimabene © nari ballet > RIC I BSE 190. 00 m. 75 
Little Rock (Fed.- 

OS er er $9. 00-15. 00 w. 
I ee el od een eeandeeanswEieetness< 
I I se OEE OE SI ee eer ea 

California: 

EE ee ee Se Te A ener a fet ee ‘ 
EE i ce Sees reat y 85. 00 m 85 
i A eh a nadeelsaceaseone 
ee a a RR Se Ree 
Los Angeles (Fed.- | 


Nowonstle (Wed Six} ELIE ATS PEGE EEE, PIES Se Sarees 
Sacramento (Fed.- | 
ws ete Cas SiR eee ee a a. ERDAS ee, See pene Aces 
San Diego ( Fed.) 2. 50 d. cane silane halen dee ati | 8 7 | Se 12 
San Francisco ( Fed. ) TS > |$12.00 18.00 w. | 85. 00 m. }60. GO—-100 
San Jose (Fed.-Sta.).|................- SE a EEE Se eee ee eee ; 
RIC a a eae 90. 0 
Santa Rosa (Fed.- | | 
Ok PR peeinll seit iinet legs | eee ESS EEE: tap deycpiescnense 30. 00- St 
Colegeie: 
Colorado Springs} | 
Ee ee er er ae ee a 
Denver ( Fed.-Sta.).. oS aaa 15. 00 w 21.00 w 12 
Pueblo ( Fed.-Sta.)..| NG ct tubeinektidisathiundotmates D dibindinenb eed eas 8. 0 
Connecticut: | 
SeMONONE (UR. )... lec. ccccccacesess ae a aie LI ST eee 20) 
NE SE Se sn ae 
Pee BEOOUED CIPUe. ).. clo ccccacccodsecece! 3.75 d. | SF! 2 Sa 
Norwich (Sta.)...... RE Da an aia ote Rr ee aa sienna 1 EE ee 
Waterbury (Sta.)...)....... Le i as SASS Se eee pS Se ee 
Delaware: 
Wilmington (Fed.) .|..............-- ARR Std ARE $15.00- 25.00 w. |12.00- 2 
District of Columbia: | | 
Washington (Fed.) . 2.004. | 3.00 d. 2.50 d. 100. 00 m 10 
Florida: 
Jacksonville (Fed.)..|................ ee Ss a ace eae 80. 00-125. 00 m. 160. 00-122 
Miami (Fed.)....... BEE Se Ee renee bee eat é 
— js 3) a eee on Ee ee SRE Sl SE aes 








Georgia: | | 
Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.). | 15. 00 w. $15 00-20.00 w. |12. 00-15. 00 w. 1100.00- 125.00 m. !75. 00-100.0 
NS ee ees eee 10.00 w. | 100.00 m. | 
Savannah (Fed.)....| 12.00 w. 2.00 d. 1.75d. | 100. 00 m. 75 
Idaho: | | 
NS ee oketeulevatsdkiuaseaes 125.00 m. |......-. 
Moscow (Fed.)...... Lnewon EG ERR TARA: ERT '70. 00-100. 09 m, |......-.. 
St. Anthony (Fed.) .|.........---.-- ee en 4.00 d. | 
Tllinois: | | 
Atton (POG.)....cccleccece BE Se ke TS RS. Fe eet ep en eee . 
NEE eee eer - e 10. 00 w. 75.00 m., | 
Bloomington (Fed.- | 
Cairo Cited. SD RRR Ce: RRR: 2 DARTS aay VPRO & ae 
Chicago (Fed,-Sta.) . |, TRAN TNR 12. 00-25. 00 w, 100.00 m, |15.00- 20. 0 
Danville (Fed,-Sta.) OT =e 8.00 w. 77.00 m, | 8.00- 15.00 
Nn. od 5 dcndedliinccesssedcesnn a he? ae 70. 00 m, 60. 001 
East St. Louis (Fed.- 

— e MER ere .20h. 30.00 w. | . 20h. 90. 00 m, 75. OO 
ESS a” Se re. oes Se Pe eee ree Be § 10. 00 
eee res... SEI hee TLS ae SRS 4p Ay 10.00- 15.00 w, {10.00- 15.00 w. | 

4 And board, 2 While learning, 3 And board and room. 
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Telephone 
Structural- | operators Ww tare | Waitreasc f 31 1] worker ( 
m workers. (switchboard), Vaiters. a male 
female. 
RR A a sie ks rads & in doe $18. 00 w. $10.09 w $0. 25 h 
i | 
i ' 

SE eek SOE ee oe 15.09 w 10.00 w 2 wad 
ehiieusdeeesleseocesanetoeass 60, 00 m cequsaaeeeeess 10 hh 
aa $7.50 w OR Gas 2.00 d 
er eee 7.00 w. $10.00- 12.00 w $6. 00- 12.09 Bo rae 

"y ne) 1 
PES A REET 5.00w.| 12.50% 5. 00 d. 
oy, Ee 15. 00 9.09 w 2.75 d 

Cs os 3 see are ee : , $0 Sh. : 

(See bensaleooseceesee 17.00 w LOO W .oo th 

EE errr ye Trey eet 1 60. 00 m 3), 00-40. 00 . 50 h. 

boas Cawlo ¢ © «60600668 450864056 600608 0 l 3 0 d. 
Dh eubledddnanaoeunedhn anak » eh'ee .oo h, 
oe hi ein ee beens we bat 39, 09 wm VW) }HNm ow 9.5 i 
hea Ww r>h 
f a. 12.00 w ] Ww 12.00 w 00d 
eecesces % OO Ww ih 
ie a A a i a ah 18.00 v 10.00 w 19 } 
sbeeebdaewes s J Hh 
ee ‘. a 6.90. Lices 
ates a ee A eee ear oe 25.00 m. ! 8.00 w ee ee 
ne a SE i coccnwaceuecus 
| 
= | 
87 I 12.00 w 69.00 m 10.00 w 19h. 
| 
i 
er a ee 5. 00 w 10. 00 w. | a 
Re EE a a Se ee |rorereearees- SARE Reeve rd 
75h $9. 00-15. 00 w. 18. 00 w Me 
* et 2.00d.; £41.50d.| 1.00d 1.50d 
mee Re a ee 3.00d 12.00 w . 401 
ee eee 1.50 d. 1.50d 1.40d 4.00 d. 
—— 6 00 w. RE IEEE IS 8.00 w. .40 h. 
a eee Ee ne ew Re ee SS a 11.00d. |.. 
o stimendice we oo) 6, Ee ee a ae seeelee 
87h. | 12.00-15.00 w. |250.00- 60.00 m. |112.00- 15.00w. | .30 35 h 
‘ are. € 5. 00 w 10. 00 w. 6.00 w 30 h 
Oh. | 12.00 w. | 12. 00 w. ea anes saci. a 
70h. | 10.00 w 18.00 w. 8.00 w. -40h 
Ea 2 OO i ts aaah 9.00 w, !. 








* Or $32.50-40.09 m. and board and room, 
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6 Inexperienced, 


asual wor 
ie i 
$1. 1. 
n 
1. OO d 
] pad, 
39 h 
h 
2. 00 d. 
2.00 dd. 
25h 
1.‘ 
<a eas 1.50 d. 
$10. 00-18. 00 
20 h 
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on . | Cleaner 
State, city, and kind of) piacksmiths. | Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. scrubber 
office. . fe 
emale 
Illinols—Concluded. | 
| Eee a ee Mee pti ed atbnubiatetininkeascnenwete “ann $2. 1 
nt nine es adm bens niece a gaap eines eh abide dadleeesengedendeson 1. ( 
Rockford (Fed.-Sta.) $0.50 h. $0.45 h. | $0. 814 h. | $0.70 h. | $0.25— .3 
Rock Island-Moline 
(Fed.-Sta.)........ 65 h. $0.52- .75h. | . 814 h.| . 674 h. j 
Springfield (Sta.).... 65 h. | .55 h. |$0.85- .90 h. .65 h. 2.1 
Indiana: 
CS ES ee eee re Ore re kg aw asind ouied ie ee 
iT lve ng cbbediness) waeeusesasnessslavemencoce sesdee .624 h. | 1. 5 
South Bend (Fed.- 
ts aac deweslneeeddasrnedwels acusdndseos dee 55 h. | ; 
i TIES Es cobb adacddasded ectoscccbsdeceslgccdpessedescun . ) 
Iowa: | | 
Cedar Rapids ( Fed.- 
SEE See sptklodtd a uietts nase Raa eeeedcscocdsetahedus .623 h 9. Of 
Council Bluffs ( Fed.- 
See A ee ees Pe ee eT ee A TR Fe ee TT. 
Davenport (Fed.- | 
Sea le or ha 6nceds Sdn eis ba 00s 0edb eusdensils sesbweddaeseun 9 
Des Moines (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Co.-Mun.).... .55 h. | .65 h. | -Slh. | -65h. | 2.6 
Mason City (Fed.- 
ot a SSS eee a | Ee .§24 h. 
NS TEEPE LES, ARE xf 6 fs LS . 60 h. 
Sioux City (Fed.- | 
ND Aa ee batts M vhcvdbesubes ous ee ee A anc! SO) ee 
SEE SOS eS Se. A es haannen 
Kansas: 
Dodge City (Fed.)...].....cccccsces- hideann hoor denaslnn une qpetbieteclescccentess il deaahobe 
oo 2 a arora mare es TERE Bee ie . | — jeer 
LL ae Se er ae erate Die alates alia kieaiees« 
Topeka (Fed.-Sta.).. 50h. | 52 h. .75 h. .624 h. 
Wichita (Fed.)...... -68 h. | .68 h. | 824 h. 0h. } 2 
Kentucky: 
ES aa ee oe oe kines .55 h. ‘ 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria (Fed.)... Fo, epee . 80 h. 7), 
New Orleans (fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 4.50 d. | sh Oh. Sh ,; 
Shreveport (Fed.- 
| REET se 7 80h. | 80 h 1.00 h 75h 1 
Maine: 
Portland (Fed.)..... .55 h. | -51 h. ‘76h: | 90.46 .70h. {.......-.. 
Maryland: 
Pabtiopare (Fed..):<..}.....ccccccsiess .52- .75h. 75h. .625 h. l 
Massachusetts: 
Boston (Fed.)....... 68h. | .72- .80h 75h 72 | ¢ 
Boston (Sta.)....... .65 h. 73h 60 h 50- .75h. | 
Springfield (Fed.- 
TE SRR 50h. | ee 65h. | 
eS ie Sete dns aetbeeustocianceceneneteons 42h. | 
Michigan: 
EE EE) A ee, ea ee .60 h. 
I ee ed epaneneet | .55- .70h. ] 2.0 
Detroit (Fed.).....- ag ot SOE . ee aS .60 h bea 
Detroit (Sta.)....... Oh. | . 65 h. | .75h. | .65 h. | 
_ PTS? Ses eo fy ck nude eeauleens es hued ckekas DES Fh che banal 
Grand Rapids (Sta.) eee .70 h. 50 h. | 
Jackson (Sta.)....... $0.45- .75h. 45- .75h. | .75 h. 55h. | 
EES EEE Se ae ere -50 h, | 
Lansing (Sta.)...... . ee 70 h. 55 h. | 2 
 _. . _{_ 3 ee Seer ITE es! Ee pees aoe .55 h. | 
Port Huron (Fed.).. .55 h. . 50 h. . 80h. 55 h. | 
PT CRD aa Sak alsscccccscovecsis re OR Se Boe eer ner ears 
Minnesota: | 
So eg 8 errr rer nidsitaincak wine . 85 h. .65 h. 52.1 
Minneapolis (Fed.).. .56 bh, | .54 h. .70 h. 55 h. 2.1 
St. Paul (Fed.-Sta.- | 
BAUM)... ccccccsecs ee a ere T AE ee | .55- .60h. 2 
Mississippi: 
ee eee ) er ESR on 00- .G6R. I...... 
_ Meridian (Fed.)..... 4.00 d. . 68 h. . 60 h. . 55 h. 2. Of 
Missouri: 
Hannibal ( Fed.-Sta. ) . 57 h. 57h. | .80 .9h. 65h. | 2.00- 3.0 
Kansas City (Fed.- 
i siesteshacshe oa 4.00 d. 5. 80 d. - 80h. 55- . 75h. 25- 
St. Joseph (Fed.- 
_ #2 EE 4.50- 5.00d. . 574 h. . 75h. - 60 h. 2. 00- 2. 5 
St. Louis (Fed.-Sta.)}..........0. =e. eee ae ee . 624 h. 2. 1 
1 And board. ? And board and room, 
[644] 
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Cooks, male. Cooks, female. 


Drivers, teams- 
ters, ete. 








ecposeccseossece — 120.00m 
$12.00- 15.00 w /$10.00- 12.00 w 
18. 00- 25.00 w. 10.00 w. 
10.00— 25.00 w. 7.00- 8.00 Ww 
a 8.00 w. 
16. 00 w. | 10.00 w 
90.00 m | 75.00 m 
20.00 w. 12.00 w. 
18.00 w. | 12.00 w 
265.00 m. } 335.00 m. 
85.00 m. 30. 00 m. 
90.00 m. 65.00 m 
20.00 w. 15.00 w. 
Sara = Se een 2.00 d. 
225.00 m. 25.00 w 
60. 00-90. 00 m. 25. 00-40. 00 m 
25.00 w. 18. 00 w. 
eeeeeseoccoece 5. 00- 6.00 w 


2 60.00 m. 


7. 00-20. 00 w. 3. 00-10. 00 w. 
TeTTTiTittt ttt 10.00 + 
90.00 m. 7. 00-10. 00 w 

120.00 w. 18. 00-20. 00 w. 


120.00 w. 
115.00 w. 


15. 00-18. 00 w. 
1 100. 00 m. | 


| LU, v. 
69.00-80.00 m.| 50.00-75.00 m. 
] 


75. 00-100.00 m.| 35. 00-65.00 m. 
100.00 m. | 60.00 m. 


50.00 m, 
85.00 m. 


80.00 m. 110.00 w. 
18.00 w. 


15.00- 20.00 w. 
66.00 m. 


~I 
pm 
P 
be 
= 
= 





$3. 00 d. 
15. 00 w. 
$35. 00-40. 00 m. 


3.50 d. 


3.00- 3.25 d. 





2.00- 3.00 d. 


27$h. 


+ 215 


18. 00 w. | 


3.00 d. 


21.00 w. 


19. 00-24. 00 w 





18. UO 
1.00 vw 
00d 
Md. 
yh, 
Wd 
is. 


.30- .40h. 


15. 00-20. 00 w. 





‘ ‘> i i 
18. 00 20.00 w. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Dock laborers. Farm hand 
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Hod carriers. 


EE $40. 00-$45. 00 
tsvtdennietenadets 45. CO- 60. 00 
| $6. 00 d. 50.00— 75.00 
ienkeseesdbetede 40.00— 50.00 
sind de éhedebedend 2. 00 3.00 
Rebpninidtuawemdeatd 35. 00 
a 25.00 
penducenitaaenaenn 35. 00- 40. 00 
bnhetesseennecede 55. 
60. 
bcenecebeouceess od 60.001 
“ee ee eee eee e eee ty \ 
ee ere 60. 00 
nbn beeeee nese 15 
ee 65 U 
b 
estes eecesesesees if). (el 
eee eeeseceeoeses (x 
ceosceeeeseesceeeesese > 
ee ene ee eee 479 OO 45. OF 
cecccceeesesosese U0 0. OD 
ee eer en 1.50 
} OF fy 
2666es6s 6% 2. OO 
)} 
ee ee ee ee 4° ) 
| - 
| @9 50 hy) 1 O 
zi! $5 Ae ) th} 
th} ‘ wm 
Kbieine desma s Ghote 0. OO-— 45. 00 
edeeceeeecese sous $0.00 
OS ee mene te 5. 00- 40.00 
perseceusencetnes 10. 00- 45.00 
4.00 d. 45.00 
tibviandnawaes 35. 00- 45.00 
rrr Terr TT TiC 35. 00- 40.00 
.3Lh. | 40.00- 59.00 
Pee ne ee 40. 00— 45.00 
vtbebeduweouteaae 50.00 
pishiecbal ena bobinct } 35. 00 
70h, 50. 00 
a en 3.00 
60h 50. 00 
40h, 50. 00 
eeeeedsoccedesdcos 50. 00- 60.00 
30h. | 20.00 
30 h. | 15.00- 35.00 


leweeeeeeeeeeteces 


35. 00- 50.00 





m. 


m. 
m. 


l. 
mi. 


m. 
m. 


m 


m 


)/m. 


mm 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m 


m. 


m. 
mi. 


m. | 
mm. | 
m. | 
m. | 


d. 


m. | 


m 


m. 


m. 


40.00 m. 


m. 


50.00- 75.00 m. 
235.00 m. 





6§ hours. 
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| 
a ta - ‘ Laundry | 
State, city, and kind | House Inside S chetein scans acl — 
of office, servants. | wiremen. —- oases, Opcraror 
| } aie. Lema 
Illinois—Concluded. 
Peoria (Sta.)...<..<-| $6. GO-$8. GD W. |... cccccccccees ee FF ee eee $2. | 
Quincy (Fed.)...... SS ke arr S.@O GE: beiecs. ee ee oe 
Roekford ( Fed.-Sta.) 6.00 w. |$0. 65-$0. 75 h. .45- .50h. '$12.00-S18.00w. | $8. 00-10.0 
Rock Island-Moline 
(Fed.-Sta.)......s<| 7. 00 w. | . 67) h. | 3.50- 4.004. 17. 25 w 9.0 
Springfield (Sta.)...| 25. 00-40. 00 m. . 30 h. .30- .S50h. 2. 00- 250d 8. 00-12 
Indiana: 
SS BET RE oe Be es. Se 
Indianapolis ( Fed.) . Pet hs danddccwiesssedh < ) 3 eo 7 
South Bend (Fed.- | 
 * ares | Re Wx Inceacessedessa a) Oe ee oe em 
ee eee eee Eee . oo 3 > eS eS eee 
Towa: 
Cedar Rapids (Fed.- | 
| eee En cwavedousered 7Ah 19. 00 i 
Council Bluffs ( Fed.- 
Sta.) o6eseones ced eda PerPrrTrrrirrirt Crriirit e 15 h. eee eee 
Davenport (Fed.- | 
er er ae Beats Bi asseoeeeeeees cS” Ol al ee. ee | 9.00 
Des Moines (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Co.-Mun.)..-.} Ce den ddeeene sivas MP Aiadbcesse> sal 8 
Mason City (Fed.- | 
ER I ee o ae pe Ole. Bb atdcosase 
Ottumwa (Fed.- | 
PS ae i 2 @ (ae 40h 
Sioux City (Fed.- | 
8 Ee re ae BS ecu iintideiiiid YR eae eee oe ee) en 
W ite rioo (Fed.-Sta. aa. Lacccsceéetuns 3. ” dd. bis ei es ea ie a 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson (Fed.).--| 2) 2 eer ' 35 bs ee ee LaPeer 
Parsons ( Fed.).-.....|-- wa te eeeleseeeceee-- oth Betis desae ’ 
Topeka (Fed.-Sta.)..)| 5.00- 8.00 w. . 63 h. . 39 h. 15. 09 w 5. 00- 9 
Wichita (Fed.)......| 5.00 w. . 65 h. . 40 h. 21.09 w. 12 
Kentucky: 
EE EE Ee > me SL a ee ae 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria ( Fed.)...| 5.00 w. 65h. | SK, eet 
New Orleans (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Mun.)........] 1 20.00 m. } . 65 h. .30 h. 45.00 m 35 
Shreveport (Fed.- 
ae Fee 2. 00- 6.00 w. 6. 50 d. .o0 h. 20. 60 w. 7. 00 
Maine: 
CE EE ee ee eer . NE Ee Pe ee ee 
Maryland: 
Baitimore (Fed.).... gap Re eee ot Ms Gadindbnceses< if es ee 
Massachusetts: 
soston (Fed.)....... 75. 00 m. | -7ob 40h 18. 00 w 10. 00-14. 0 
Bestcn (Sta.)....... 1 49.00 m. . 65 h. .40- 45h. 18. 00 w. | 8.5 
Springfield (Yed.- 
| 1 5.00- 7.00 w. . 50 h. .35- .47}h.| 18. 00-22. 00 w. }....... 
Worcester (Sta.)....| ! SP ED Ws Aisacdenccesses ¥ : Meer es 130.001 


= 
<< 
on 


ichigan: 


sattie Creek (Sta.)..| 3.00 w. | 45h. | . 40 h. 20. 00 w. 10. 0 
Ray City (Sta.)....- | 4.00-7.00w. | .35- .43h. . fe ere 7.0 
Detroit (Fed.)...... XS oe eres FE Mictieadidbibedecns cRinkibaaive s+ 
Detroit (Sta.)....... errr rr cic innhaeda nee < ys, SSeS See. 
Pee COR.) . cocenss- | Re eee 6 EE ee) See eee aa 
Grand Rapids (Sta.){ 4.00- 8.00 w. |.......-.-..-. = - |) See 10. 0 
Jackson (Sta.)....... 5. 00- 7.00 w. |50. 00-55. 00 m. .oo>- .40h. | 18,.00-25. 00 w. 9. 00-12. 09 
NS EEE RO ee Lee at i .35- .40h. 15. 00 w. 10, 09 
Lansing (Sta.). ....-. $10.00 w. | -70 h. | 40h. | 25. 00 w. 18. 00 
RS Cd Mina nwiee sd deh nmesiemsmemane eae 5) SNCS epee , 7 a 


Port Huron (Fed.).. 37.00 w. .40- .5dh. CO ty. SR ee ee ae 


EE CAND oh belle dovececcdccsces RS TE i - UO Sree? meee 
Minnesota: 
Duluth (Fed.-Sta.)..| 20. 00-40.00 m. |.........-- wks SX? ESS apace ee eee ee a ee 


Minneapolis (Fed.). - 35.00 m. . 50 h. 309 hb. 4 18. 00 w. 12. 0 
St. Paul (Fed.-Sta.- 
lt RAE SEs EE ea ee . | Oe Se 6. 00- 8. 00 
Mississippi: 
oS et be eS ere rl tidied simian i Se ke ee Oe 
Meridian (Fed.)..... 10. 00-30. 00 m. 5. 00 d. . 30 h. 2.00 d. | 
Missouri: 
Hannibal! ( Fed.-Sta.) 810.00 w. 85. 00 ma. e ) 6 f° SC ees oS) ae 
Kansas City (Fed.- | 
BEB ~<c<e cdot wed 1 49.00 m. 72h. .35- .47h. 16.00w. | 7.00-12.00\ 
St. Joseph( Fed.-Sta.)} 6.00-12.00 w. . 76h. .40- .45h. 18. 00 w.. | 10, 00 
ery © Serene eran S OO Rs Ge cictiedconsd i 35.00 m. 


1 And board and room. 


[646] . 
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+ 





Plumbers. Saleswomen 


St). §! eee “es ) 
45d 10. OO 
& $5. 00- 10.¢ 
ecececseses 5. UU 
nee’ 9. 00 
7.00—- 10.00 
78s 20d 
Ss. OU , U0 
5. OO 
MZ 4) } 10. 00 
72 i lt) ih) 
Th 
70 0D 25 hh 
yh 6. 00 
Yd 0 12Z.W0 Vv 
L2 Ww. 
¥) 72h 10.00 w 
i) 7a hh R OO- 15.00 w. 
“se 10.00 
seetceece S. 0O- 10.00 \y 
6.00 w 
7. 00— 10.00 
> Oh 10. OO0-— 12.00 
Oh 15. 00 
10. 09 
) 75h 6.00—- 12.00 v 
60 h 
77 
fon. | 20. OO 
» h 15. OO 
75 h. x OD 
72h 30. 00- 70.00 m. 
j 
65h. | 6.00- 12.00w 
; 
7b, | 7.00- 18.00 w 
85 h. | 50. 00-150. 00 m. 
*« 8.00 Ww. 


? And board. 


Machinists. |° Molders. Painters Piasterers. 
| 
| } 
$0. 62 h. $5.00 d 
I I nasa a wield $2 TE ESE ee eee 
$0.35- .50h. | $0.35- .50h. | $0.573- .60! $0.75 h 
j 1 oO 6.00d 1.00- 8.00d 65 h. 5 | 
. 40- 70 h. 10- .Oh 55 h 10h 
DT ccntevinuebiand denne eawsasibeboust .«ss 
SSS SAT e Seen enna tama 
57 n BORE Dateien suasds cuemiaiet<edddwesas 
60 h 50 h ay ae eae 
2 h 7 OO ] ) h QR) 
i) ae ree ere 
| iy SSE Se, CP ornate Ae ne a 
ee oe a a 
45h h 
50 h. “fs i ghia s Shi | h 
68 h iS h 80 h 82) h 
ee _ | 3 Sarees ee 
420d i n iO} 
75 h. bo nl On l ih 
) | ee Sea 
2 a an RD ea h > 
) 74h 5. 85 d. fd) ih 75 ¢ 
oh 70 h 35 75 h. 0 -.75h 60 h 
.60- .70h. D. 00 4. tf. .cnac Miebaten* dln 4s dundee teases 
0 5 h 4.25- 5.25 d. | SS ea ees: 
- ee (EE: Ecsiaushsbemeded 
0 75 h. | a ee ; . 
5 h. 60 h 0 h. 0h. 
Sea 1 
~45 75 h. > h. » | ). 50 0 h 
0 h aug : Hh 
60 h 65 h. 60 h 70h 
OE eee 1. ae ee 
65 h. 60 h. | 5 h. - .7h 
| | 
fete ches wn Dt eqareemeee ere ee ee sada wee 
| | 
eseuns-essepooens Dcaheecepanceeres 1 ee ; ad 
o3- _.724 h. 60h. | 0 h 70 h. 
SS Se 55 - .60h we a eT 
eee eee 
* 68 h 4.50 d. | 55 h. 5 h. 
i Bs | 
= 7 hh, 72h. | SO een 
5.80d 5.80 d. 50 - .65h. 7.00 d. 
, PE PRM Sis decsa pcb eswacue .60h 75 h. 
70h. | 72h DN. Tenwscesogbasenees a ee 
4 For 9 hours. 
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State, city, and kind 
of office. 





Seamstresses. 


Sewing- 
machine 
operators, 
male. 





Sewing- 
machine 
operators, 
female. 





Illinois—Concluded. 
Peoria (Sta.)........ 
Quincy (Fed.) 
Rockford (Fed.-Sta. ) 
Rock Islani-Moline 

(Fed.-Sta, ) 
Sprinzfield (Sta.). . . 

Indiana: 

Evansville (Sta.).... 
Injianapolis (Fed.) - 
South Bend (Fed.- 

ERR Pre ree er 
Terre Haute (Sta.) .. 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids (Fed.- 


ES pe 
Council Bluffs ( Fed.- 
ee 
Davenport (Fed.- 
Sta.) 
Des Moines (Fed.- 
Sta.-Co.-Mun.).... 
Mason City (Fed.- 
Sta.) 


Ottumwa(Fed.-Sta.) 
Sioux City (Fed.- 
oo SP eee 
Waterloo ( Fed.-Sta.) 
Kansas: 
Dodge City (Fed.).. 
Hutchinson (Fed.).. 
Parsons (Fed.)...... 
Topeka ( Fed.-Sta.).- 
Wichita (Fed.)...... 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (Sta.)..... 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria (Fed.)... 
New Orleans ( Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Shreveport (Fed.- 
 ? ee 
Maine: 
Portland (Fed.)..... 
Maryland: 
Baltimore (Fed.).... 
Massachusetts: 
Boston (Fed.)....... 
Boston (Sta.)....-... 
Springfield (ed.- 
A 
Worcester (Sta.).... 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek (Sta.).. 
Bay City (Sta.) ..... 
Detroit (Fed.)....... 
Detroit (Sta.)....... 
Pains (BGa.)........- 
Grand Rapids (Sta.) 
Jackson (Sta.)....... 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)... 
Lansing (Sta.)...... 
Muskegon (Sta.).... 
Port Huron (fed.).. 
Minnesota: 
Duluth (Fed.-Sta.).. 
Minneapolis ( Fed.).. 
St. Paul (Fed.-Sta.- 
i hiccaintinpiels at tw es 
Mississippi: 
Meridian (Fed.)..... 
Missouri: 
Hannibal ( Fed.-Sta.) 
Kansas City (Fed.- 
a ae 
St. Joseph (Fed.- 
Sta 


Stenographers, 





male. 


en 


female. 


$100. 00 m. |$80. 00-100. 00m | 75 
| 50.00 


1.00 d. 


100. 00m. 


Se 


3.00 d. 


00 w. 


7.00 w. 


10. 


00 w. 


.50 d. 


to 


UU 


25. 00 
UU 


20. 00 
18.00 w. 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee etree eeeee 


-20- .25 h. 











15.00 w. 





oT eee eee eee eee 








75. 00-100. 00 m. 


. |15.00- 25. 00 w. 


125. 00 m. 


25. 00 w. 





3 And board. 


T 


40. 00-100. Of 


45. 00-75. 


65. 00-80. 00 m 


12. 00-18. 00 w. 
50. 00 m. 


Stenographer 


OU m. 


| 
i 
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Telephone | 
| Structural- operators Tat lattraecee | asual workers, | Casual workers, 
| iron workers. | (Switchboard), Waiters. Waitresses. male. female. 
female. 
| om . \ 
| 
| 
"65 estes eneneds SITS ORO UES Oa Ww i SOREN Hat wee 9 “Coie 
Perr eee ee 1 $50.00 m. | $1.50- 2.00d. | $0. 25- $0.45h. | $0.20- $0.25 h. 
$0. 733 h. $12. 00 w. |$12.00- 14.00 w. | 9.00- 12.50w.| 3.00- 4.004. | 25h. 
€). 65 - 85 h. 8.00w.| 8. 00- eaatonl 5. 00- 10. 00 w., | a ee ee ey eee 
} 
eS Te ee eee eee ee 2.50. | 1.50d 
oo ae cet 10. 00 w. | &. 00 W 7.00 W 30h. 1.50d 
| 
BRP SELDEN Se RENO TES eee ae eee oe eee .B5h. | 30h 
oie’ Gaal Wd Cah bbe de an abdauindeeewtnmima dt aede ne dian aoe ole | ‘EM: Wvsssaddbadadeoesce 
foe | hoa 
Re ee eee } 12.00 w 10.00 w 40 h issn help aaah tite 
woth dann Redidittinivacaseoul 20.00 w 12.00w.| .35- .40h 2.00 d 
75 h. 10.00 w. | 12.00 w 9.00 w 35 h. 35 h. 
LG Mdetieecc st... i5.0w.| 7.00w. [36h i004: 
| | 
ee ee ee Pas Oe | 15.00 w | 12.00 w. | 4.004. | 3.00 d 
-acealiiainbioes ana 13.00 w 7.00 w. | 40h. | .30h 
SG AOI CCN mepeanie 7.00w.| — SY eee rer rien 
ery os ae ee -Se ee 1 30.00 m. | 8 gS) a eee eee eee ae 
. «eb Cae 22.50 m 10.00 w. 4.00- 7.00 w. | 30 h. 25 
Se .00 w 10.00 w. | 10.00 re 35 h. | .25h 
Se ae pebbed btulinecébeed weaned J ee en meee. boadind e 
| | 
Oe |-eseeteeeseeeees| ee Snr eee ae 
65h 45.00 m 11.00d 11.00d | 1.00 d. | 1.004 
.80h $5.00- 8.00 w 216.00 w | 210.00 w. | 2.00 d 1.50d 
1090055 tpeebee de hbchbssscccnssneebidbscseccesconcisthpdcotecseentes } .22- .45h 17}- .32h 
.75 h. | 12.00 w 75.00 m a ee er 30.00 m, 
.60 .70h. 12.00 w 14.00 w 8§.00-12.00 w 3.00 d 1.50— 2.00 d. 
.45- .70h. 12. 00-15. 00 w 215.00 w. | 29.00-10.00 w 35- .40h . 25 h. 
OS SOLS Cece 214.00-15.00 w. | 26.00- 7.00 w 35 h. 8.25 h. 
ee  e eae 27.00 w. | 14.00 w 35 h. .30 h. 
a> eed dediiee eie+ ees ces 8.00 w 7.00 w 40 h. . 30 kh. 
son UI a i a ia i 6.00- 9.00 w 35- 50 h. .25- .30h. 
00 Ob biib Sina ewe Sept ee ORs Loictaccccecéccccs 8. 00-10. 00 w 40 h. 2.00 d. 
G5 Be f........2-.ecccccfec oat eeecceecenee ee eee cern a sereces 40 h -30 h. 
Bd 22) GoRipeneamietes mean BALIN BI RI i Soo . 25 h. 
ree yoo Se) Ranke cites, 2 age 6.00- 7.00 w.. 35- =. 50h. .25h 
6.00- 7.00 d. 8. 00-10. 00 w. 9.00 w. 7.00- 8.00 w 35- .40h. oo- .30n. 
ee emer 12. 00-15. 00 w. 8. 00-10.00 w. 35- 40 h . 25 h. 
eo Se 18.00 w 20.00 w. 10.00 w. 40-h . 25 h. 
«s0eaiy GEE as 0 EE LS 2 TS Pee SAT TR Sa. .30 h - 224 h. 
3 Geers 16.00 w 1 6.00 w .30h . 20 h. 
0 0auh> shnaseuae’ Se ee 75.00 m 25. 00-35. 00 m. .40h .30 h. 
. 65 h. 15.00 w 18.00 w 8.00 w. .35 h . 25 h. 
Te fe ee ee pipiwbeeeenececwoe Gi Se We Teseeccactccr coeds . 25 h. 
-72h 7.00- 9.00 w 50.00 m 40.00 m. .20h 15h. 
4.20 d. ORL Wl Enatieksccmccoccnectee A a rr ye Pee gbenbumedihsee 
| a -75h 60. 00-75. 00 m. 114.00 w. | 27.00— 10.00 w. .35- .45h. .25h 
3 65h 10.00 w. | 15.00- 18.00 w.| 5.00- 12.00 w.|  2.50- 3.004. 1.00- 1.504. 
: TL Iecteveecrccccscce ielttiRipenins coins 135.00 m. 10.00 w. - 30 h. '.00 w. 
* And car fare, 4 Inexperienced, $5. 
77262°—18 12 [649] 
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| 
State, city i kind | | | Cleaner 
State, city, and king 0"! Blacksmiths. | Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. 








| serpy he: 
office. } P fies 
1 | bid 
Montana: | 
EEE RIE Ie ee Ee Se seneeninteiinisiaetiaian — 
Helena (Fed.)......-. $6. 00 d. $5.50 d. | $8. 00 d. $6.00 d. | g 
I 20 al old anak Web om o<dbk ci aodibebhadabsec oe ecu ae eae 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln ( Fed.-Sta.).. . 573 h.| 573 h.} 80 h. 60h. | 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.- 
eS eee 52} h.| 60 h. 80 h. 66h. | 
New Jersey: 
Camden (Fed.-Sta.- | | | | 
Mun.).........--.-|$0.60- .Wh. | 80h. | 80h. |$0.625—- .72) h.j.......... 
Jersey City (Fed.- 
Sie.-Mun).....<.. 60 h a | SD eee pee 55 h. | 2 
Newark (Fed.-Sta.- 
2 ae ee, ee ON Ee aceeekn dommes « $0.52- .80h 10- .72h. | 2 
Orange (Fed.-Sta.- | 
EEE OE Se ee a eS ene ae 55 h 9 
New Mexico: | 
Albuquerque (Fed.) |...........----- i 5| RON ere __S eee 
Petine (FOG. ). os. 54... cvececoeset=! UE csntcscepeictidinierenssien 62) hi. .......-- 
RS ee 8. ods se aed hiss scgbadansce este xacumesense oie 50 h 
Nevada: | 
ON EEE Se i peaeereee rr e Oe ee Ae PRR ee eee 60 .75h 
New York: 
Buffalo(Fed.-Sta.)..| .50- 60h. (80.54- .60h. 30- 65h. | .60 70 b. |$0. 22 2 
New York City | 
(Wed.-Bta.). ..<ii-- 75 h. | 70- .80h. | 75 h. } - 625 h 12 
New York City | | 
SS Se ae 2, SR CR Seer cee a 
North Carolina: 
Charlotte (Fed.).....| 6.004. |..... ide 75 h. 3 
Raleigh (Fed.)......| .55- .70h. .55- .70h. | .45 > h. 35 - .Oh. 15.00 - 10 
North Dakota: | 
EE. eee Pe) es : ee es Eee ae Sn 
Fargo (Fed.)........ Sp es See eee 1 YS eae 
Ohio: 
Akron (Fed.-Sta.- 
a . 50 h. 60h. | 75 h. | 65 h. | 
Canton (Fed.-Sta.- 
St RRS a et . Dh. 50 h. } Sh. | -- .70! 
Chillicothe (Fed.- | 
a.-Mun.).,....... - 0h. 50 h. | 90h. |} 65 h. 2 
Cincinnati (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Mun.)........ . 60 h. » h. | .90 h. | 65 h 1.7 
Cleveland (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 55- .6B. 55- .65h. | .75- .90h. 6 - .70h 9 
Columbus (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ ee es | . 87} h.| 65 h. t7 
Dayton (Fed.-Sta.- 
a cs a cated I Beh icici 65h. | .60- .70h 40 
Hamilton (Fed.- i 
SS a 2 Sey: AS ae bbtientienwenel 1.5 
Lima (Fed.-Sta.- i 
Mun.)....... Re. 50h 0h. | 75 h. 45h 2: 
Mansfield (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ . 2 ee eee .65h 60 h 2F 
Marietta ( Fed.-Sta.- 
TSS Sees ee EE ee ee 
Marion (Fed.-Sta.- 
AB . 6h 45 h. 75 h. .45h yd) 
Portsmouth (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.),........ Dh 68 h 80 h 65 h. 25 
Sandusky (Fed.- 
_ Sta.-Mun.)........ TET ca cecscdocsissdes cceceusakt cull 60 h. 2 
Springfield (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ . Sh 584 h 75 h. -50- .65h 1. 
Steubenville (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)....... a -6h 65h .80h 80 h 2. 04 
Tiffin (Fed.-8Sta.- 
SSE Sa . * eee ee -65 h (5h. 1.0 
Toledo (Fed.-Sta.- 
SS Se -Dh 55h 834 h 60 h 2 
Washington C. H. 
(eS Se eee SEE RED I RE eS SS Ore an Cae 
Youngstown (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 75 h - 70h. -90h 75 h. 2.35 
Zanesville (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)....ccce - 0h. 50h. . 75 h. 524 h 
* Hay hands, $3.50 and $4 d. 











[650] 




















LIC |! 


ks, male. 


$21.50 w. 
26. 50 w. 
150. 00 m. 
75.00 m. 


30.00 w. 


245.00 m 


22.00 W. 


60.00 m. 
60.00 m. 


3.00d 
75.00 m. 


100.00 m. 


75. 00 m. 


2U. 00 W, 
18. 00 Ww. 


25. 00 w. 


18.00 w. 


75. 00-125. 00 m 
20. 00 w. 
40.00 w. 
22.00 w. 

. 30h. 

75. 00 m. 
12.00 w. 
25. 006 w. 
20. 90 w, 
75. 00 m. 
13. 00 w, 


* 18.00 w. 
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Cooks, female. | ters, ete. 














275d 


nn) eee 


$12.00 w. | 

7. 00-10. 00 w. | 
15. 00 w. 

12. 00 w. 


* 15.00 w, 











- 25 h. 
? And board and recom. 


| Drivers, teams- 


3. 50 d. 
- 35h, 
23. 00 w. 
3. 00 d. 


18. 00 w. 


15. 09 w. 


LABOR REVIEW, 


Farm hands. 


Dock laborers. 


—_ | eS | — = 
$17.50 w. |. Se a eae , 
22.00 w. | EE RE $3.50 d 
50.00 m. | 2 i Rs $60. 00-65.00 m 
75.00 m. 2 SS ee Se €0.00 m. 
12.00 w. 22.00 w. £0.35 h. | 45h 
10.00 w. 290.00 m. 40.00 Ww | 20. 00-60.00 m 
25.00 m. | 18.00 w. 40 h 
$10. 00-22.00 w. | $18.00-25.00 w. |............. 30. 00-60. 00 m 
35.00 m. | 14.00 w. 37 h. 30.00 m 
ed EES DROS ne ee 
lk diaied-cactaia on ts we 6 2. . |) 7, Si 
30.00 m. | i BR 2.60 d 
60.00 m. Ce ee s.00- 3.50d 
30.00-45.00 m. | 18.00-21.00 w. | $0. 40- .50 h. | 40. 00-60. 00 m. 
40.00 m. 2.00w.| .30- . 35h. $5.00 m 
PE eee OU Waa sacakesadce:.: 35.00 m 
4.00 w. | a Be ie 
| 3.00- 5.00 w. 8.00-12.00 w. {................ 1.50- 2.00d 
| ES et lay oe ae: | i eteeid eeacbeeuren ak ! 3.50 d. 
| 60.00 m. | od ee PEER 1.00 d 
| | | | 
| 15. 00 w. oy ae - 40.00 m. 
| 8.00 w. | 21.00 w. . 30h ). 00-40, 00 m. 
| 
15. 00 w. |, Ene ae 1.50 d. 
| 12. 00 w. 237} + Nadie 6 Obie bid dee 40. 00 m. 
10. 00-15. 00 w. 18, 00-22, 00 w. | . 55 h. 2 30. 00-50. 00 m 
10. 00 w. a ee ee } 35. 00-40. 00 m 
15.00w.] 3.00- 4.00d. |............. | 30. 00-45. 00 m. 


35. 00 m 


12.00 w. 3.00 d. . 323 hb 35. 09m. 
25h. | 35h, peassapstcsedenns 2. 50d. 
See ae ee 30. 00 m. 
50. 00 m. | . 30h. ha tinbwiets acl . 40h. 

' 
395 h. 40h 250.00 m. 





| 10h 235. 00-60. 00 m. 
1 ee | 40. 00 m. 
| a ee re aoe 40. 00 m. 
peotoen Piedad 35. 00-50. 00 m. 


’ And board. 


50. 00 m., 
15.00 m. 
45. 00 ™. 


45.00 m. 


1918—Continued. 


Hod carriers. 


“SOs eeeeeeesscece 


“ee eee esas esee 


j $( 10 50 h 
{ 
rr) | 
Wt 
; 
j oF {) 
| id il 
| 
SEE oe . 
eee cececcoogesesoos . 
| 
) 
> 
60 h 
eK ! 
45 Wh 





Hh. 
4A 
40h 
4b 











. ahh 

574h 

wh, 

5 1, 

nna Sie nntnabale 
o8e0oeccescesseos ° 
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. Laundry Laund 
State, city, and kind House Inside y 
of office. servants. wiremen. Laborers. Cperasers, operat 
male. fema 
Montana: 
Butte (Mun.)....... $25.00-$40.00 Mm. |....22..0-cc0c0 Sf are 
Helena (Fed.).-...... 35, 00 m $5. 25 d 4.00 d. $24. 00 w $1! 
IEE CIOs Pn ccc clo cwsesséecseasccloccccccsccosces SD ere ae 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln (Fed.-Sta.). 6. 00 w 623 h. Wy ies vndacedudisse- 7 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.- 
Co.-Mun.)......... 7. 00 w - 50h 40 h 18. 00 w ] 
New Jersey: 
Camden (Fed.-Sta.- 
|S ES Oe 4,00- 7.00 w Se OS 
Jersey C ity (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun)........- 25. 00 M. |... -ccccccccese! o40- 45D. |... ccccccccceee- feseecee. 
Newark (Fed. -Sta.- 
OE MEE ha pe rere Sree a eS ee 
Orange (Fed.-Sta.).. Be ly Percvecwnesdencs Sr aee 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque es See a oe SE eee baheaieee 
(i 3 ae Sawyers 175. 00 m. 50. 00-60. RS Se a a 
Roswell (Fed.)...... 25. 00 m 125. 00 m. id. 75. 00 m 
Nevada: 
Reno (Fed.).... ae sae Ee ee eee 
New York: | 
Buffalo (Fed.-Sta.)..| 6, 00-10. 00 w. $0. 374- .48h -3o- .45h. .27- .35h. |$0. 16- 
New York City 
(Fed.-Sta.)........ 35. 00 m 52h 40h. 18. 00 w. | 2. 
New York City 
i cud he gh datinctnsweteiaelhes snnceoscowen Es Es vbecedenineats< | ae 
North Carolina: 
US 2 ee ee eee . 70h. ‘fee, ein aesae 
Raleigh (Fed.)......| 3.00- 5.00 w . 45h. . 30 h. 15.00 w. | 1.00- 1 
North Dakota: 
ORIG COED «oe cha ac ccvcctcescccelececccccceccece Of ae 5 ee 
Ohio: 
jue (Fed.-Sta.- 
Seer ae 9.00 w .60h . 40h. 20. 00 w. 9. 
Cc aaton (Fed.-Sta.- 
1 ee ae 6. 00 w .50b 35 .45h. 18. 00 w. 9, 
Chillicothe (¥ed.- 
ES eee ae ubuensinbes i RE nes, ee 
Cincinnati (Fed.- é 
PD. . 2c. ndlkasacebeyehibetecvi-caccebetoeedee 37% b. 18. 00 w .| 12. 
Cleveland (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.).......- 2 35.00-45. 00 m. .55- .60h -40- .55h. ($15. 00-18. 00 w. 9. 
Columbus (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.).. t Bs istninseetvecesds< (og. 3 J a ee 
Dayton (Fed.-Sta.- | 
~ ong % VERY ES oe 30. 00 m. |.....- Cea ee ie er eee toa 
Hamilton (Fed.-Sta.- 
tl a a Stee neem scenes J a e Se 
Lima (Fed.-Sta.- 
ah in sidins oon 10. 00 w. 40h. .30- .40h. 35 h. 
Mansteld (Fed.-Sta.- 
i ES pA ere oe 5} Ee oe Sa 
Marietia (Fed.-Sta.- 
PPE Si Te Wis Panbadesccccedcs pw UG Terencedssidocese 1. 
Marion (Fed.-Sta.- 
8 Ca Oe 6. 00 w. -50h SE, Biccededdibbias caBbuicnecce 
Portsmouth (Fed.- jj 
Sta.-Mun.) ....... GEO We fecccce Pate eee Se * yy A a Sees 
1 whee Sta.- 
CEES: es, SE ee ee Ae Shesiecweetnd A Te ae 
springheid (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.).......- 5.00- 7.00 w . 55h, 20- .ddh, 18.00 w. | 1.00- 1 
Steubenville (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 8.00 w .65h 5 2a a See 
=. (Fed.-Sta.- 
ciitietaln dul a Siw a 6.00 w 125. 00 m Diy icicentatibtttcndliessacss es 
Toledo (Fed.-Sta.- 
ehhaimnnes-< 5.00 w 68h.} .35- .40h. 15. 00 w 9. 
Washington Cc. H. 
(Fed CRED: es. MES Ecdbeekgatitledocdosenccoccce 
Youngstown (F 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 8. 00 w. 75h . 42h, $0. GO m 9. 
Zanesville( Fed.-Sta.- 
ASD OL Ae. See ee eo - 60h, . 35h, 15. 00 w, 10. 


1 Auto workers. 


+ And board and room, 





Peete =F Bae 


4, 





te ae 
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Machinists. 


Molders. 


Painters. 


Plasterers. 





Plumbers. 


Saleswomen. 





$0.60- .80h. 


lee eee ee eeeeeeeees 
} 





TPR RR EEE He eR HHH HH 





POSS S OSS ESE SHEE ES SESE EESS ESSE EEE EH EEE EEE EEE EEE EOE eee 


10. 00 w. 


+ ee ee ene eee eeeeee 


eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


OPP PP ee ee ee ee eee ere eee ee eee eee ee 


ROOSTER EEE ele EOE SEES SEE SHEET REESE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EHH CHEE H HEHEHE CEE eee 


sewer e eee 


. 50- . 60 h, 


40 .60h, 





eee eee eeeee 





75h, 


4.00 d. 


.72ih 


.50- .60h 


$10. 00- 20.00 w. 


12. 00 w. 


eee eee eee eee eane 


eee eee eee eee 


5. 00-10, 00 d. 





. 50- 





eee terete tee eeee 


eee eee eee ee eee 


“See eee eee eeeeeee 


‘For 9 hours. 


53] 





5. 00 d. 
. 0h, 
.0h, 
. 66 h. 
. 70h, 
. 70h, 
.7oh, 








10. 00 w. 
&. 00 w. 
8. 00 w. 


9. 00 w. 


“fee eee eee eeeee 
eC eee 
eee eee eee eee eeee 


10. 00 w. 

10. 00 w. 

10. 00- 20. 00 w. 
§. 00 w. 

& 00 w. 

9. 00 w. 
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State, city, and kind of 
office. 


Seamstresses. 


Sewing- 
machine 
operators, 
male. 





Montana: 
Butte (Mumn.)....... 
Helena (Fed.)....... 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln (Fed.-Sta.). 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.- 
See 
New Jersey: 
Camden (Fed.-Sta.- 
ae ae 
Jersey City (Fed.- 
OO, a ae 
Newark (Fed.-Sta.- | 
0 ee eee 
Orange (Fed.-Sta.-! 
Mun.) 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque (Fed. 
Deming (Fed.)...... | 
Roswell ( Fed.)...... | 





Nevada: 
Reno (Fed.)......... 
New York: 
Buffalo ( Fed.-Sta.).. 
New ¥ ork i 


New Y ak City | 
ke. eee 
North Carolina: 
Raleigh (Fed.)...... 





| $9. 00-18. 00 w. 


Sewing- 

machine 
operators, 

fe male. 


} 
| mé ile, 
| 


Stenographers, 


} 
} 


Stenogran 
femal 








2. 50 d. 


see ee eee eweeeee 


2. 00 d. 


eecccccccccesess ' 


| 
| 


| 


North Dakota: 


Fargo (Fed.)........ 


Ohio: | 


Akron (Fed.-St 


Athens (Fed.- Sta. 


00 d. | 


| ~- 


-| 


.00 w. 


' 
.00 w. 


$100. 00 m. 


75.00 m. 


75. 00 m. 


r. $19. 00-30. 00 w. 


TOP PP PPP PP Pe eee eee eee TT TTL 


ee eee ee eeeeee 


$20. 00-25. 00 w. 


20. 00 w. 


15. 00 w. 


15. 00-18. 


1 


2 


Ss 650000456 oe weuhess 664ssbec bene 


110. 00-12. 00 w. 


00 w. | 


.00 w. | 


80.00 m. | 


Se ES ES Ee Ae a, Ar 


Canton (Fed.-Sta. 


Mun.) 


Chillicothe (Fed. | 


Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Cincinnati(Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Clev eland (F ed.- | 
Sta.-Muri.)........ 
Colum bus(Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Dayton (Fed.-Sta.- 
Nt Sees 
Hamilton (Fed. 


w. 


9 


- 


00d. | 


15. 00 w. 


21.00 w. 


& 00 w. 
10. 00 w. 


15. 00 w. 


Ve SR, WIG. |. cecececceeeee{l0. 00-15. 00 w. 


Weecdsesecdecevefoccecces Scecccelecdccosccascecs tb. 00 


~~} | 


’ 


' 


25.00 w. 


| 
100.00 m. 
’ 


100. 00 m 


12: 4 


».00-150.00 m. 
- 00-100. 00 m. 


40. OO w. 


' 


| 


i 2 kd. oo eeeabbebangheedbeessbauan SS ere 


Lima(Fed.Sta. 
|S eee eee 
Mansfield (Fed.- | 


Sta.-Mun.)........ eee 2 vr Ss odbeennooes coal 


Marietta (Fed.-Sta. 
Mun.) 
Marion 
eS 
Portsmouth (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mum.) 4... 
Sandusk y (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Springfield (Fed.- | 
Sta.-Mun.)........ 
Stenbenville (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)........ | 
es -§ ta.- 
Mun 
Toledo” 
eer 
Washington C. H. 
(Fed.-Sta.-Mun.).. 
wn (Fed.- 
Sta.-Mun.)....... 
Zanes v ille(Fed~ - 
Sta.-Mun.)..ccccce 


(Fed.-Sta.- 





2 i ; 


2.00 d. ; 


| 


- FP an 
ay 


1.50- 2.00d. | 


See eter weet eee 


eee ee nearer ree 








eet eee wee eeee 


ee ee eee eee eens 


eee eeeeee 


. 120. 00-30. 00 w. 


8. OU Ww. 


- 20h. 


12. 00 w. 


10.00 w. 
12.00 w. 


feet eer esses ee 


10. 00-20. 00 w. 





1 And board. 


[654] 


75. 00 m. 


0.00 m. 


.00 w. 


25. 00 m. 


.00 m. 


Tee ee ee eee eee 





eee eee eee eeeee 


10.00 m. 


| 
110. OO- 





$6. OO-18. 7 
$0. 00-75. 0 


00-87. 7 


4). 
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2 And board and room, 


[655] 





Casual workers,} Casual workers, 





female, 


Telephone 
Structural- operators | Weitere rutin 
, werknrs. (switchboard), | Waiters. V aitresses. male. 
female. | 
| 
| | 
Ae aa) EE LE edie Sg 
RE Wink + ss siudadeneciact $4.00 d 3.00 d. $3.00 d 
| 
65h. | BOOP ME Peis sccccecsecees 8.00 w. | 40h 
. 724 h. | 0.00%. | 112.00 w. 112.00 "| .40 h. 
| | 
BEE Bo ccicsccocecsces= 22.20d. $26.00- 40.00 m.!............... 
combs $15.00- 22.00 W. |........c.....-.-) 8.00 12.00 w a ee 
| 
eee eeeeeees TERE 0 Tudihepantiiadincwe 5 h 
| 
ee EE EA Oe OE paasseeeenbesllaanonensosensnst 30.00 m 25 h 
LRA LS ARERR: SPeegRegbe a: SY a Rap ARereeyun 
BIE IS A ee Spe ee are ee Ln Pee y ee 2.00 d 2h 
} 
Be ee Sy Te ee 50.00 m. | 2.00 d. pets 
$0.68- .80h 12.00 w. | %8.00-14.00 w 8.00- 12.00 w > ih 2.25 d 
' 
70h. | 12.00- 15.00 w. | 60.00 m 25.00 m 0 d 2.50 d 
WTTTITIILICLL EEL FeooeeeeSoeecsecec ioetuweeedes 2.00 l 
oaccesveveces 3.00- 12.00 w. | 3.00-10.00 w. |................ 30 h 1.25d 
| | | 
; 
|) ee | 18.00 w. | 8.00 w. | .40 h. 35h 
' 
ee oe SSE! aan pavkoeeoesadsione JE Encadenceddttncoce 
70h. | 8.00 w. | 18. 00 w. 9. 00 w 40h. 25 | 
eoccccccesescecese | 10. 00 w. | 20. 00 w. 8,00 w. . 40 h. 20d 
| } } 
75 hh. oU 00 m. | 10. 00 w 7.00 w. ) 175d 
| 
| 
-S- .9h. | 12.00-15.00 w. | 18.00 w 10.00- 11.00 w. i) 2h 
| | 
CS ee eee | suivbinwvedeawewess 6.00 w. . 35 h. 1.75 d. 
| EE ere | 10.09 15.00 w. | 6.00- 8.00 w. | 5 h. 2.10 d 
poucsesiteeevuewd | OS Aa A hae Tae » Teena | sh 20 
50 h 19h. } 12. 00 w. | 7.00 w | pivbceneesblesesabnsocennceeessene 
' 
' 
» nee beats cooknesedesuhe eee 1.00d. | 35 h. 25 
| 
ee Re RR Se 30 h. 2 
| | } 
vebiiviaiadaiedec Jeevsseeeeseseeseefesneneeseceeseeal 25.00 m. | 35 h. 2 
| . | | 
85 h. 6.00 w. | 9.00 w. Pee Ula Rawiscwenttaeassaalnansecadaneeans 
= cl (agiteaaeaaaed 8.00- 14.00 w 12.00- 18.00 w. | 7.00- 9.00 w. 35 h 1.50d 
| | 
|) ee 8.00 w. | 7.00 w. 3.50 d. 2.00 d 
OF. See oon ee | 8. 00 w. 3.00 d. 100d 
80 h 10. 00 w. 15.00 w. | 18.00 w. .35- . 40h. 25h 
pecssasnensneaons EE a ee 25 h, 1.00 d. 
. 90 h. 10. 00 w. 50. 00 m. | 8. 00 w 35h. 
~astupeaendeteeed 8. 00 w. 14. 00 w. | COG A cacveasssstdniacs 
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[656] 


om “ae , Cleaner 
State, -— kind of) Blacksmiths. | Boiler makers. Bricklayers. | Carpenters scrubb 
b femal 
Oklahoma: | 
Ardmore( Fed.-Sta. )| Se Te NL ee See US Tee e DS Baicecos 
SEE RIP AUD Do nas canesdecceveséos | eel apret ee $1.00h . 60 h. $ 
McA lester (Fed.- 

3 a $4.25 d. $5.80 d 8.00d 6.40 d 2 
Muskogee (Fed.- 

| ES aS eee es ae Le dba een San caheds ddbGebcbeescleccyedipbesceeudleéceceec. 
Oklahoma City | | 

(Fed.-Sta.)........] O.GDE. |. cccccccccspgsfocccccccsccosss i 55 h. 

, (it 2 Se aes ae cniecedieesilesncee peeewecie 8 ae 
Oregon: 

Eugene (Fed.)...... tO eee 7.00 d 0 

Portland (Fed.- | 

BE. Dcccccsccsecs 25.774 d. 25.774.d 27.00d $5.60- 6.16 d. |2$3.00- 3 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphi: a (Fed. )- . 724 h. 70 h. -70h. | . 65h. 45.0 

Pittsburgh (Fed.)...| $0.55- .65h. ($0.55- .75h. |$0.60- .75h 65- .80h. 25- 
Rhode Island: 

Providence (Fed.).. - 61h. - 65h - 80h 62h 2 
South Carolina: 

Charleston (Fed.)... -60h 723 h .60h 60 h 1. OF 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga ( Fed.) . .38 .55h. . 50h. -%h, | J | * aaa 

EE ES ne Sey eee ae Me ee ee ee eee 

— SERS ee Sieh: Saitie: 5 ee 

Memphis ( Fed.)..... 75 h, | 65 h 80h. | 5h. | 35. 00-40. 0 

Nashville ( Fed.- 

PR Jucccccaqccceccleccccsccoccsocss Jo ccccccncescoselocccccecsccecse o>, SBD. Licaaccccee.. 

Texas: | 

OE a Mae ee eae™ lshpditensbareees a 

TIE A RRR Rite | ih sheaheabavtenitd 6. 50d. | 2. K 

Del Rio (¥ed.)...... SS aT Men eee ae . | SS See = 

El Paso (Fed.)...... Siadaian ditt adenemnadetinlanegnsmameasote 6.00 d. | 2, 

Fort Worth ( Fed.). -| 5.00 d Ewe Dikisscanadoewede an ee 

Eh ee reneen | Bie es Bitibiemecesate ft 2S ee 

Houston( Fed.-Mun.); 3.50- 5.20d FS | | aa ) SS SOR ae 

Orange (Fed.-Mun.).| 723 h ee er ~~ ) =. i ee 

ES on. es A Sains PE 

EE eee See a 95 h. 1. 
Utah: | 

Ogden (Fed.).. 5. 00 d. SO ee ee ey 

Salt Lake City(Fed. )I Sf ERR DES apa 2 ROP Gr Tsdlvdwcces.- 
Virginia: 

Alexandria ( Fed.) . |g RR oe 7.00 d. | I 

Norfolk ( Fed.)...... .725h 724 h. 75h. | 624 h.| 10. OF 

Richmond (Fed.)... 72h 724 h. . 75h. | 62} h, | 5. 00 

Roanoke (Fed.)..... SS AE, SER apn Ee dh tien ince 
W ashingtan: 

Aberdeen (Fed.).... 26.00 d 26.00 d. |...... wétledtinée OE ee 

Bellingham (Fed.- 

_ SS ae SN Se ee ee ee | 
(dS SS aE: § [| Seaaep 
Seattle (Fed.)....... 6. 00 d. Pale rwdhtas det ccgescnd eae 
Seattle (Mun.)......| 5.00- 6.00d. [....... ener a: 75- 1.00h. | 26.00- 6.60 d. . 40 
Spokane (Fed.)..... 5. 50 d. 6.00 d 7.00d | 6. 00 d. 35 
Spokane (Mun.)..... SEES aera % | 3) eee 

acoma ( Fed.-Mun.) 5.774 d. Ch 8 eee 6.60 d 50 
i eainode 4.50d. j.... 
i DORE Ree eRge 
Yakima (Fed.)...... Es addi ede Sieaia .62h 6.00 d sie i 

Wisconsin: | | 
ih chil vedinditibeadiididlacessbstdseditelsecesstecocesas to, - 2 sea 
| al Rese int asen eneedesaitate se | See § CR Eee 25- .30 
Madison (Fed.-Sta.- | 

4 See — ot ae eee | Pesdoodeb dines 65 h. 35 | 
iaiteenkos (Fed.) .. .50h - 60h. | 50h. | 50 h. 25 1 
EP Ua” Eee i iiemwedimitinandas adhe ieead . 30 | 
= (Fed.-Sta.- | 

 _ See -47)- .50h Ce RSS eae 25 | 

Superior (Fed. oeatiibeds SEE Linnsccccetededs S aadntame baal 65 h. 30 | 
Wyoming: | 
Cheyenne (Fed.).... yg eae | ae Petts, | ker: SA ae 
1 For 9 hours, * For 8 hours. * And board and room. ‘And board. 





Ba ioahn 
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Cooks, male. 
| 


Cooks, female. 


Drivers, teams- | 
ters, etc. | 


| 


Dock laborers. 


| 
| 


Farm hands. 


Hod carriers. 





$10. 00-$18. 00 w. | $7.00-$12.00 w. | $3.00-$4.00d. |............ $40. 00 m. | $0. 40 h. 
15.00 w. 10.00 w. Ch ee 2.50 d. | 3. 50 d 
12.00- 15.00 w. 7.00- 10.00 w. i: 0. vaicemaetiaahinaeie oe oe fo) 8 ae ee ee 

60. 00 m 10. 00 w. PIES Be cketcintontn nt | i 
Pepe Hee ae ES Es Se Se eee 8 ras 
i 
75. 00 m 60. 00 m. PRs ds phecunesebionene 3.00 d. 4.00 d 
| 
4.50d 3.75 d. 4.00 d $0. 80h 32.00 d. 4.50 d 
475. 00-125. 00 m 6. 00- 15.00 w. 16. 00 w. 70b \ 25.00— 45.00 m. 23.85d 
318.00- 24.00 w GSO MR.) FO. GE-58. BOW, |. cccccccesesedss 330. 00- 45.00 m. $0.40- .50h 
27h 8.00 w. 28h 35 h. | 35.00 m. 45h 
35.00- 60.00 m 5.00 w. RG. FSD cAUDs Fac cecenendeksanshscaceasetmeenene 
60.00 m. |....... pibutiieiiatilea So” 4) Aree a 
ates) ht SS OT Tie CONIC maememele TS eked yap 
5 sgke lait tiicaa Ws a calenadinneawe NS eee | ae 
| 
nia.a:ciielneaietanaa Matiay tented ee a ee ee So eee 
| 15. 00 w 9. 00 w eee CRORE. | icaratetedsessase 
RN Ee | — § 3 * a ee 
33.00d 425.00 m. & 2 Sa Sere CEU Gy binccieherstucdecss 
| 50. 00-100. 00 m 45.00 m. 2 SS Saree 2 LO) At 
455.00 m Dh Pitan skicthdl +h bhelabucenddes oonthbhiua os dbalksadetotskisbambhbuacese 
| 12.00- 22.00 w. | 10.00- 18.00 w. s Sk. . = eae S35 2s. Bees te a ee a 
15. 90 w. 6.00 w. eee SSE | 3.25h 40 h 
eee, be oo A ees nee ae ae See ee 
ae eee © Ps Bir cdAedembbandeetlintcensdaensbeesss PE lhénadwssonabadiibina 
pore ee 50.00 m 3.00 d ee ie SRG Wiesiacuseh ddaswose 
RE RL SS ee Aes ae Keen, Lee ) | fe) er 
a ee 25.00 m ‘ea Fe Gee ts Nadine custanendaiee 
60.00 m. | 7.00 w 20.00w.| .35- .40h 2.004. | .40- .50h. 
20.00 w. | 4.00- 5.00w 12. 00-14. 00 w. 35h. | 45.00 m. 42hh. 
425.00 w. loceceves riobibeh nee 8 a a er ee a ere 
7) Ee 24.00 d. . 1 ee ee ee Se ee ee 
| 25.00 w. | 50.00- 80.00 m. 3.504. | 70h ee 
ee ae 8 oe evel eta cebenes maedeee Ge: Dichtasedadbuedeses 
100. 00 m. 60.00 m. FO ye a Oe * | hae OR eee 
| 75.00-150.00 m. | 45.00- 75.00m.| ?4.00- 4.50d. | 65- .75h. §60.00-100.00m.; 24.50- 6.50d 
80.00 m. 45.00 m. See 65.00 m. | 4.50d 
125. 00 m. 75.00 m. pO 8 ee eee DME sintuh paduawne ds . 
GG, COPIES Ls cseccccccoccsnce 4.50- 5.00d. | .65- 1.10h 45. 00- 80.00 m. | 6.00d 
Boo 3.004 BE Uedincodanéseuend? Ee Seen rsa 
coojuiistiewtss oc 69.00 m 7 eae eee i gE a ee on 
110.00 m 85. 00 m. 0 6 Oe a6esu<e Tedee Uk Tndcaneceuanacsied ve 
| i 
+tgndenesibeaen EEE IS ae eee Fe mie 
$sentekebeateet os OF ED a Se eae Pe fe eee oe 
| 3 Sf eee 18.00 w. | SRO Pe $5.00 m. | yh 
80.00 m 7.00- 15.00 w .35 h, 35 h a ee ee 
5.00 w 4.50 w IG Ucthasuvidcttienbes NN Bi ie nalatinieeh aden 
wt eeeeecececceee . 470.00 m. 24.00 w. .35h Ff Df a 
65. 00- 80.00 m. | 50.00- 80.00 m. 3.50 d. 4.00d oe Gees lncceccentusansesed 
100.00 m 45.00 m. 3.00 d. praeecoecs seneed 3.00- 4.00d | ET, 
} 























* Inside city limits; outside city limits, $0.55 h. 
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6 Ship $0.70 and second class, $0.65 h. 
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1 For 8 hours. 


2 And board and room. 














3 Inside city limits; outside city limits, $3.30 per day. 










































































iis -: “ - Laundry Laundry 
State, city, and kind House Inside eae stat I 
of atlice. | servants. wiremen. | borers. Gperaters, Operacnrs, 
male. female 
{ —— a aan" 
| 
Oklahoma: | 
OS ES ETE LC at | Sn ee ae as 
Fe ES SES ee $0.50 h. |} . 35h. |$10.00-$15.00 w. | $6. 00-$9. 0 
McAlester (Fed.- | | | | 
ere $5.00 w. | 4. 80d. | 3. 50d 2.00d. | I 
Muskogee(Fed.-Sta.)| $5. 00—- 6.00 w. |..........-..-. ee” Ge liahosweenes 006 Kc | 5.00- 6.00 
Oklahoma City | | 
(Fed <8t8.).......- OS ae ee are i eee # 
Tulsa (Fed.-Sta.)... 6.90 We Jrccccce Sa ¢- cee ht eee ae en 
Oregon: { 
SI MEDS oi outdo nccccestwnedes Oh. | 3.254 20. 00 w. 
Portiand (Fed.- | | | 
| RSE Se 35. 00 m. | 5. 77% d. $h. | 25. 00 w. 15 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia (Fed.).| 9.00 w. | 60 h. 35- .40h. 18. 00 w. 7. 00 
Pittsburgh (Fed.). . -!2 30.00-35. 00 m .'$0. 40 90 h. 37} “de ied Fomor E> et TS eee 
Rhode Island: 
PROUMIOMCO CPOE). cl_ ccwcccccosceess ) .60h 35 h 35 h. 17 
South Carolina: 
Charleston (Fed.)..-] 3.50— 5.00 w. | 55- .60h 0 ees 
Tennessee: } 
Chattanooga (Fed.). S| PRN Ieksébseesksseeanbesebedane<acd 
ED Died . 204k dee dni bate esses eenewe ee a re he ee 
Jackson (Fed.)......} LOLA See ree eee eee eee Sere _— 
Memphis (Fed.)-.-.-.. | §.00-10.00 w, | 60 h SOR. b.vcsccccoseesass 6. 00- 9. 00 
Nashville (Fed.- 
SANT ee, A ee ae | es Se ap ee 
Texas: 
Brownsville (Fed.).. EEE a” eae eS A Se nee ee 
Dallas (Fed.-Mun.).. Seer 2.50 d of | Se 
Del Rio (Fed.)....-. OU sen b4dbde 46060 DAM GEE diss coud acute nees 1 dbecse 
El Paso (Fed.)...... 44.00 w, | 7.00d SOS Se ee ae eee 
ES Se a eee 3.50d. | 10.00 w 10. 00 
Galveston (Fed.)-.... 5 SOS eee . Se Rs Seer eee eee 
Houston(Fed.-Mun.); 5.00- 8.00 w. |............... be Bes Bow cescsccccccces 1. i 
Orange (Fed.-Mun.).|}................ ’ RE oe — POE Wlakocuhecesccdackecnedsescic- 
San Angelo (Fed.). . Sra. Ee naan centned eeesnes 
San Antonio (Fed.). 8D eS ere enor .30h. | 1.00d. | 1.00 
Utah: 
Ogden (Fed.)....... 425.00 m, 463 h RENE Se Oe ae 
Salt Lake City (Fed.) fl SS eer re C8, RAE, S. Sch athbeses 
Virginia: 
Alexandria (Fed.)... 1.50 d. 5.80 d. 8 ET ES oe ae 
Norfolk (Fed.)-...... 3.00- 5.00 w. 70 h. 35 h 20.00 w. | 10.00-15.00 w 
Richmond (Fed.)...| 4.00- 5.00 w. 70h. | .— oe lS, ee ae | 5.00-10.00 v 
Roanoke (Fed.)..... RE a 724 h. EN ae 6. 00 
Washington: { 
Aberdeen (Fed.)....| 35.00-50.00 m. |..............- Te a 10. 00-20. 00 
Bellingham (Fed.- | | 
tn! A Se he ee Re. | See eee 
Everett (Fed.)...... | RR Re 9 De cc nabasnnake Sa SRG UR Jee at ae 
Seattle (Fed.)....... Teh epepnpeegerer Sf eae errreny 
Seattle (Mun.)...... 25. 00-60. 00 m. 75h. 114.00- 5.00d. | 18.00-25.00 w. |! 1.75— 2.50 
Spokane (Fed.).....| 30.00 m. 6.50 d. 4.00d. | 21.00 w. | 13.00 
Spokane (Mun.)..... lh cc cscaicsgdautedes sel f UE ROR 1 ee 
Tacoma (Fed.-Mun.)j)................ 7.00d Ps “EU Cs de caccéeabcbtcbsaniasess« 
Walla Walia (Fed.) .} A gg RSS a er PEE Re cndddbeigetcdckbe ans cectcccs. 
sg a nae 9's sea siccsbewt d6use0e ES Ee bubddleseesndscats dtGedsir-.. 
Yakima (Fed.)...... Oe Ws Eteacddedicsge 5 8, Ry 15.00 w 
Wisconsin: 
Green Bay (Fed.).../ 5 4. 00-10. 00 w. |...........2-.:. . 30 2 2 MESO) 
La Crosse (Fed.)....| 4.00- 7.00 w, }............... OO Mis Fas ic bcnecicssias Pere re eee 
Madison (Fed.-Sta.- 
 Nobussedesccad |e RS ee 40h. F ) 3} 
Milwaukee (Fed.)...}........-..--«:- 47$ h .40 h. 25h. | 25 
Oshkosh (Fed.)..-... Lc ctceuwoaekn Ba le re 
Racine (Fed.-Sta.- 
Re Sees 6.00- 8.00 w. |.....ccccee Se a 9 ee . 20 30 
Superior (Fed.).....| 15.00-20.00 m. {..........-.20. 4£4oa; 4.53 peetanoneed 15 iS} 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne (Fed.)....| 40.00-50.00 m, |...........c0e0 .30- .50h. | 25.00-30.00 w. | 18.00-20.00 v 
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| 
| | 
Machinists. Molders. Painters. Plasterers. Plumbers. Saleswomen. 
| 
Be sitdineeteenbinbedawies iiaseenvnteteubade $0. 72h. |.. — 
4! tg Sa ae oe } $0. 50 h $0. 55h -5Oh. | $5. 00-$18. 00 
5. 80d $6.00 d. | 6. 20d 8.00 d 6. 00 d. 19.00 w 
ee ee | , : re 3 ‘ . tema 
Ln isi thintbinoescé's Ne 72h. | 12. 50 
.60 h. . 53 h. >. 00d. | 6. 00 d. 5. 00 d. 70. 00 m 
| | | 
15.774 d. | 1 §. 60 d. 15.50d. | 17.00 d. 1 5.774 d. 45.00 m. 
.65- .723h.] . 724 h. 65 h. . 75h. 70h. | 8. 00-15. 00 w. 
60- .68h. | $6.00- 8.00d. $0.55- .60h . 55h. $0.60- .70h. 12. 00-17. 00 w. 
. 60h. .60h. 5 h. . 80h. 80 h 18h. 
30.60- .70h. | « 4am 60 h .60 h. 70h. 7. 50-15. 00 w. 
. 60 h. Sk Ee eee ee CR ee ees ee.” meee 
Sa ER ET ES! A ener r ee we ems |, 1? Rae 
a> 96 ot BES ei Aare 0 h. 75 h. 75 h 8. 00-18. 00 
Rap EE Se ee aa en eT: on eT 72h. ae ee 
pare 6.00d.|  6.50d th | Reaperaeee: vias cnagbualliie Lh ceaed as 
3 Ae og ROSSER” ee eR RRR alle 8.00 d. "15.00 W 
vy 2 eee OM a ae 
. 67- .72hh.| . 72% h. _ Si | 94 See, Sage pite ». OO-15. OO v 
724 h | 4.50d } 60—- 75 h. ne er 2h 
724 h. OF SRE aS i a ae eae of} 3 Cee! SY ee 
Ee he Se ahla SEE Watcha Aci. gle adas ab naman obest bacaaeaaeas ae 
6.00 d. | ON AR a a ae Sy a ea ern fy ae et APR. ey, 1 Seen 
| 
: 5. 20d I ed 5. 00 d. 6. 00 d. . 
724 h . 72h. . 60 h. 70 h. 72} h. 8. 00-10. 00 w 
724 h . 724 h. . 60h. 60 h . 72} h. 6. 00-— 7.00 w. 
og Se eee . 55 h. 60 h 724 h. 6.00 w. 
j IPs SC A ae epee eee 8.00 d. 12. 00 w 
; OE ee a a i a a a Ts fk ee htt. 
' | eee eee 8 ee eee eeeee ee ee elionnn ee ee eee e Cee e eee eee eens eee eee ee eee 
} 6. 60 d. *  * Se ee ee - ee 
1%) 5 5 ees } 15. 00- 6. 00d. $0. 7: 1. 00 h. 6.00- 7.00 d. |...... 
i 6. 00 d. 6.00 d. | 6. 00 d. 7.00 d. 6. 00 d. 12. 00 v 
i 
6.00d. 720d. | 6. 00 d 8. 00 d. A ae Oe ee 
SE nttiaieenenndininsnemenambhies nna ns kat litibbineenathntbitnen cs Hd CCs EEE yE 
55 h. Hh. | RO Ok ee Sa Sere are St + hr ere 
5 h. 5 h 40 h. | ON eee Se 
OE ee ee EE Ae SAR es CS ee ee! een ye ee 
| 
- 45—- .60h. OS YS) eee Sa ee 5.50d 8. 00-10. 0 
ES L LWellmabeteteseees 0 a a ere 
4 Ree ee | (ocean Ae TPE EO, Spe ery en anal 
| | | | 





4 And board, 








+ Female, 
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Sewing- Sewing- | 






































State, city, and kind Jeamstresses machine machine Stenographers, | Stenograph 
of office. Seamstresses, operators, operators, male. | female. 
male. | emale. 

Oklahoma: | | - 
Ardmore (Fed.-Sta. y| cikeodatagdadioeieaace PT ON Ae I ee eae ee $75. 01 
SE 6 POEIPON. ) a ccclocvcccecocceeens Jo cccceccccccccnlecccccccccccces $50.00-$75.00 m. |$50.00- 75.01 
McA lester (Fed.- | | 

ees eee $2. 00 d. 2.00 d. | $2.00 d. 50.00 m. 50. 0 
hieeae eS eee ee eye ae ee  sqncatiiniaadiniisial 175. 00-100. 00 m. 175. 00-100. 0 
Okla smstity | 

(Fed.-Sta.)........ 10.00 W. |....-2-.------- 10. 00 w. | 100. 00 m. | 90. 0 
, 4, Ee ee eae lcincuidibhipaiererennddhdbihebhalbtathéeebaewnond 90. 0 

Oregon: | 
cugene (Fed.) . chien eiekbndnde chibbbiiabeernesdal eed dasennocenwone 60. 01 
gb a. ede aie | _— asa | 

UN. ).. cecccccccce | 2.00 W. |-cccccccccccnes 00 w, | 00d. | 3. Of 

Pennsylvania: | 
Philadelphia ‘awa | 2.00 d. | 35.00 w. |$10.00-35,00 w. 1,500 y. | 900-1,20¢ 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)... Ok” NS a ee. ee ae ‘80.00 110. 00 m. |60. 00 Sige 

Rhode Island: } 

POTENOD CHORD sdlocccccccocccsace 50h. | .25 h. 15.00 w. 12. 01 

South Carolina: : 

Charleston (Fed.)...| $2.00— 3.04 d. '$3.60- 4.60 d. 2.00- 3.04 d. |100.00-125.00 m. 100. 00 1 

Tennessee: 

SE Es Se Ane Ae nO eaemeibiie 18.00 w. me og 
J fs 8 Re errr rrr Sy RSE , Ae Peepers oper, dct lalplousdn teieadieeniabina-s 25. 00 
Jackson (Fed.)......|----.--- Peer eee po necccecccscclescecces cecccccelecccsees ees ? 
Memphis (Fed.)..... we oe FE SS ee ee 6. 00-20. 00 w. 125. 00 m. |10.00- 25.00 y 
Nashville (Fed.- 

. dens tnbt a etnindenss sivndalnenagnhndestee + qssaenabebcenccloeseseceaanesece | 60. 0 

‘exas: 
Brownsville (Fed. ..| SRR OF Ll ee eee ae ocecccecelsoccecce Tr 
sey (Fed.-Mun.) .| Ns Miabsnndesedeevelesidbecsseetees 75. 00 m. 65. 01 
ie, ie ee ee eee ob daa ahemanebehsisliseonemenachsaeet 75. O1 
El Paso (Fed.)...... Dh Libinthtnckkich sdlnasegbuguaudenaleecneterensenene 85. Of 
Fort Worth (Fed.)..|.........sscceees BEES SEE ERE BAAS SURES 100. 00 m. 80. 00 
EE SES ee ee ee, Ee aes Ss ene 75. 00 

Houston (Fed.- | | 

SS See  Monicnisnndiiinal 9.00 w. | 110.00 m. | 100. 00 
Orange (Fed.-Mun. )inneceweeceeeccee cere c ene eeereee cee etecwenenene eeceeetececeeens saeeneeeece 
EE NS EE a ns a ee Maan aes: 
San Antonio (Fed.).. POMPE Indewtcadscedscs|socesscoocesese 90. 00 m. 15. O 

Utah: | | : 
titel eM eal ond saad shedeiebenbhdnentanntaddbcsqnecooens 105. 00 n 

¥ Salt Lake City (Fed.))..............-. a detach ideal haiad pada ockanlsaekseckbanenseeheneseneceee - 

Jirginia: | 
Alexandria (Fed. ) ete NE is ick ie ae, lnk wuts na og dies mahenaes ooe 80.001 
Norfolk (Fed.)......| 8.00-10.00 w. | 8.00-10.00 w. | 8.00-10. 00 w. | 125. 00 m. |75. 00-100. 00 : 
Richmond (Fed. ). df Ee Es ecicincccccsed 6. 00- 8.00 w a 125. 00 m. |40.00— 90.00 
Roanoke (Fed.)....-. ED Re REEL AOE FR pe ee 100. 00 m. | 80. 00 1 

Washington: : | | | 
Aberdeen She DU a eeea bed} 3sdeReCine sea ddioknocbwosuentnhloccesgisbonesocs 100. 00 1 
= — «wend Fed.- | 
Everett (Fed.)...202) 0. .e eect ait Nchaindnhe. btlaMRenheasdiedissidbiess...- 
RMS ok cebakiohsoubathicnn sos s a OS ES ee nT ee ae 
Seattle (Mun.).. a Sk fe eee Ee he eT |100.00-150.00 m. 75.00 1 
Spokane (Fed. +a 14.00 w. 21. 00.w. 14.00 w. 90.00 m. 60. 06 
tM ne coll n tks Ein tn cebapnpediveddevesseeseum lewesccccccccccccloccccceccee- 
SS EE Se: RP ee ee steele eciabatieall lecwcqcccccccscce De cmth login eos 
dua ad a denieangasinammeean lovedesceceensses 65. 00 1 
Wenatchee (Fed.).. -| dedeuabideepecec ictinatendensddecdsapeagunneen iieninnnttbamdegiabdgabeae- 
Yakima (Fed.)...... in antetesestewssd etsteseéecenen satineedbseuasion lngeuroedaceocass 100. 00 

Wisconsin: | . 
Green Bay (Fed.)...| 1.50- 2.00d. |.............0. locccccvcvcccecelsccccoscccccccce 50. 01 
RE DED... lencencsonceseueclensseséocescec’ EE Se | PS Pee 
— (Fed.-Sta.- nny | io. -— 

_ | ae . Se tdatoncsonte’ dlk sec canneens . Z 75. 00 1 
eee BOR cal OO BOO. loccdcccccccevce loccoscceccocece 75. 00 m. y = 
en ae ks hae comb satndbndeheseooendebisesecetes coocnes 00 W 
Racine (Fed.-Sta.- 

‘ Mun.)..- fea’ spooeleavecuceneusewes [esceceeeeserees | 6.00- 8.00 w. |...... sesbascece oH 
Superior ( CE, Te ERE ES, Sey i a ie tele .00 m. 75. 00 1 

Wyoming: ® 

Cheyenne (Fedi)....}...s.scccccces pepesbebtecse “tes peswencenbaberecrnrsnenans — 
1 And howe. 2 And room and board. 
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Telephone 
Structural- operators 
iron workers. | (switchboard), 


Casual workers, | Casual workers, 


Waiters. Waitresses. 
male. female. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





$1.00 d. | $5. 00-$12.00 w. 00 w. | $0. 35 h. $0. 30 h. 


7. 50 w. | 6.00 w. ’ 7. | » 35 h. . 25h. 
8. 00 w. 8.00- 12.00 w. L ys . 50 d. $1.25- 1.75d. 





. 30 h. 
. 35 h. 





$0, 80- 1. 50 h. . 00- 1 25.00 
-50- .65h. 8. 00- 10.00 w. | 712.00—- 15.00 w. | } 6.00- 


10. 00 w. 10. 00 w. 








10.00 w. | 10.00- 15.00 w. 
- 10,00 w. 18. 00 w. 
118.00 w. | 


10. 00- 20.00 w. 








10.00 w. 
9.00 w. 





2.50- 3.00d. 
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LABOR ADJUSTMENT AND THE PAYMENT OF BONUSES AT COAL MINES. 


The United States Fuel Administration announced on July 23,1918, 
that at a conference between the Federal Fuel Administrator, Harry 
A. Garfield, and the international officials of the United Mine Worker 
of America, a complete understanding was reached wherein all 
questions pertaining to labor in the coal mining industry will remai: 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Fuel Administrato: 
This is in accordance with an understanding previously reached 
between the Secretary of Labor and the United States Fuc! 
Administrator. 

In order that this arrangement may be made effective, the United 
States Fuel Administrator has created a bureau of labor, to which 
all matters relating to labor controversies will be referred for settle- 
ment. The United States Fuel Administrator has appoimted Mr. 
John P. White, formerly president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and Mr. Rembrandt Peale, coal operator for Central Penn- 
sylvania, joint heads of this bureau, with power as his deputies to 
consider and dispose of all matters concerning labor in the coal 
mining industry properly coming before the Fuel Administration 
and subject to the procedure prescribed in existing joint agreements. 

The following statement of principles was made by the United 
States Fuel Administrator at conferences at which were present Mr. 
Frank J. Hayes, president, Mr. John L. Lewis, vice-president, and 
Mr. William Green, secretary and treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and Mr. John P. White and Mr. Rembrandt 
Peale, representing the Fuel Administration, all of whom acquiesce 
in the statement as expressing their understanding of the principles 
followed by the United States Fuel Administration and by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine Workers in settling questions relating to 
labor in the coal mining industry, it being understood that wherever 
the Federal Government is called upon to intervene or of its own 
motion intervenes in the settlement of such questions, whether ‘in 
organized or unorganized fields, jurisdiction shall remain for the 
present and until otherwise arranged in the hands of the United 
States Fuel Administrator. The text of the understanding is as 
follows: 

The United States Fuel Administrator understands— 

(a) That no strike shall take place pending the settlement of any controversy unti! 
the dispute has been reviewed and decided by him; 

(6) That recognition of the unions shall not be exacted during the continuance of 
the war except where now recognized by collective bargaining; 

(c) That where, by joint contract between employer and employed, machinery is 
provided for the settlement of controversies, United States Fuel Administrator shall 
not be required to intervene or to mediate until such means have been invoked and 
the remedy exhausted without reaching adjustment; 
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(d) That where the United States Fuel Administrator intervenes, substantially, 
the principles, provisions, and practices laid down in the Maryland and upper Potomac 
settlement of May 6, 1918, shall be accepted by the workers, and employers and their 
chosen representatives, as sufficient. 

e) On the basis of the foregoing understanding which he regards as just and impera- 
tive in the present crisis, the United States Fuel Administrator has insisted and will 
continue to insist that any adjustment of labor questions in the coal mining industry, 
whether by joint agreement between operators and mine workers or by agreements 

erally made with the United States Fuel Administrator, shall embody wherever 
applicable and substantially the principles, provisions, and practices laid down in 
the Maryland and upper Potomac settlement of May 6, 1918, and recognize the 
authority of the International Union of Mine Workers in the organized fields and 
their jurisdiction over controversies arising in said fields. More specifically, the 
United States Fuel Administrator has insisted and will continue to insist in all such 
settlements— 

a) That employers will be required to relinquish the right to discharge employees 
cause of affiliation with labor unions; 

b) That employers will be required to recognize the right of their employees to 
rganize by peaceful methods that do not interrupt production; 

c) That the so-called automatic penalty clause now in force being regarded by 
mine workers as a cardinal principle of collective bargaining during the continuance 
of the war, will be included in all agreements as a condition precedent to the allowance 
of increased price permitted to operators; 

d) That where the union shops now exist the same shall continue, and where 
union and nonunion men work together the continuance of such condition shall not 
be deemed a grievance 

It should be stated in this connection that the Maryland and 
upper Potomac settlement of May 6, 1918, to which reference is 
made, contains, among others, provisions which may be summarized 
as follows: 

Mine committees shall be elected, and the management shall re- 
ceive such committees, to adjust disputes which the superintendent 
and the mine foreman and the employee or employees affected are 
unable to adjust. In case it is impossible thus to reach a settle- 
ment, the dispute shall be referred to an umpire appointed at the 
request. of the United States Fuel Administrator who shall have the 
right to review the appointment. Members of committees are given 
protection in the discharge of their duties. 

The employees’ right to join any labor organization is recognized, 
and they are not to be discriminated against for such action. Em- 
ployees discharged because of union affiliation are accorded the right 
to reemployment. 

Employees are given the right to employ a checkweighman. 

. There shall be equitable distribution of mine cars. 

The semimonthly pay day shall be maintained at all mines. 

The right of employees to meet in peaceable assemblage shall not 
be interfered with or abridged. ; 

The penalty clause, providing for the deduction of $1 per day from 
the wages of any employee who interrupts the operation of the mine 
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or causes a strike, and the payment of a fine at the rate of $1 per day 
for every mine worker affected by the operator who locks out his 
1. en without just cause, is recognize |. 


PAYMENT OF BONUSES. 


A definite step was taken by the Fuel Administrator against th, 
payment of bonuses by coal operators in a statement issued on Au- 
gust 5, 1918, declaring that the ‘‘payment of bonuses in any form is 
contrary to the spirit of the wage agreements mad : by operators and 
mine workers with the President of the United States last Novem- 
eer.” 1 Announcement is made that t'1> payment of bonuses will be 
considered a violation of those agreements and that steps wiil | 
taken .o reduce th> mine price of coal as a penalsy. The statement 
by Dr. Garfield regarding payment of bonuse: is as follows: 


Information is reaching me that coal operators are bidding against each other for 
labor by payment of bonuses. This inevitably causes unrest and shifts but does not 
increase the total production of coal. Maximum production is essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war and for the welfare of the boysin the trenches. The democ- 
racy we are seeking to establish at home and abroad demands that maximum produ 
tion be based on an arrangement fair to all concerned—to all mine workers, all operato: 
and all the public. 

The payment of bonuses in any form is contrary to the spirit of the wage agreements 
made by operators and mine workers with the President of the United States last No- 
vember. Those agreements covered the period of the war. With full confidence 
therefore that the Fuel Administration will have the support of all associations and 
individuals in curbing violations of that agreement, I hereby announce that if an 
operator hereafter undertakes to pay a bonus in any form in violation of the terms o: 
spirit of the agreements above referred to, I shall assume that the mine price of coa 
allowed that operator is too high and I shall accordingly order reduction thereo! 
Also, I am directing investigation of alleged payments of bonuses now or since the 
November agreement, and shall make such further order and regulations as the facts 
may justify. 





RECENT APPLICATION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY, 


During the war period previous movements for shorter hours have 
continued and have been greatly accelerated by the fact that Govern- 
ment contracts have required the eight-hour day. The eight-hour 
day has regularly been waived and overtime work required at in- 
creased compensation. The eight-hour movement gained headway 
before the United States entered the war. As an instance of this 
fact may be cited the movement for the reduction of hours in the 
machine trades, which began late in 1915 and continued in 1916. 
Before our entry into the war railroad employees secured the so- 
called basic eight-hour day and the anthracite-coal agreement for an 
eight-hour day was also signed. Since the establishment ef the 





1 See MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1917, pp. 110, 111. 
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National War Labor Board, whose program of administration is com- 
mitted to the eight-hour day, the movement has gained very consider- 


In following this movement, it may be noted, it has not always been 


i i ih Tansee a Ak WE TG 


shorter work day. 


- 
» a ee 


wae possible to distinguish in the reports and sources of information the 
eight-hour day as representing an actual working day and the eight- 
hour day which is made the basis of wage compensation with extra 
pay for work beyond eight hours. 
has not always signified a reduction in hours of work for the wage 
earner, it has at least signalized the acceptance of the principle of the 


However, while the movement 


Industries which as a whole have gone on an eight-hour day with 


| additional pay for overtime are contained in the following tabulation 


table on page 193. 


eight-hour basis. 


Rareboyn. « 














Date. 


How accomplished. 


As the table carries the account only to June 30, 1918, it may be noted 
that it does not include the placing of about 28,000 employees of the 
Betblehem Steel Co., at Bethlehem, Pa., on an eight-hour day with 
time and one-half for overtime by an award of the National War 
Labor Board on July 31 (see pp. 27-30), nor does it contain industries 
in which numbers of wage earners have secured a reduction in 
hours from time to time as a result of sporadic agreements affecting 
only small numbers in certain localities. 
who have secured the eight-hour day in that manner is shown in the 
From that table it appears that during 1917 and 
the first six months of 1918 about 935,000 workers have gone on an 


The number of wage earners 


; 4 INDUSTRIES WHICH HAVE GONE ON AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY SINCE THE ENTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES INTO THE WAR UP TO JUNE 30, 1918.1 


Number affected 


| Employ- 
- 


} 
yh 
es 





Garment trades.............. 
Government 
work. 







Harness and saddlery indus- 
try (so far as engaged on 
Government work). 

Lumber and saw mills of 
Washington, Oregon, 

_Idaho, and California. 

News-print paper industry... 













Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ng. 





1917 
J 


eee eee et eeeeee 


une 19, 1917...... A 


Aug. 8, 1917....... 


Mar. 1, 1918, and 


later. 


July 1, 1918 


Various dates..... 


May 1, 1918 





Collective agreements. 
greement 
the Secretary of 
War and the presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Federation of 





Labor. 


Executive order.......| 100 manufacturers | 
agree- | 


Action of employees |... ..cccccccccccccss| 


and advice of United | 
States Signal Corps. 
Award National War | 
Labor Board 
Labor Adjusiment | 
Board. 
Federal arbitration 
award. 


| 
' 


Establishments. | 


between | 


signed 
ment. 


OPP ee Cee eee eee eee 


178, 000 
2 108, 000 


() 


50, 000 


410. 000 
33, 000 


0, O00 





4 This number not 
* Not reported. 


77262°—18——13 
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} All Government contract work, by act of 1912 and Executive order of May, 1917, should also be included. 
Because of the possibility of different interpretations of the law, no statement as to the number of industries 
or the number of employees affected can be made. 
‘luded in tables below, as the trades and occupations affected are not known. 
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The recent eight-hour movement began with the railroad brother- 
hoods in 1916-17. As a result of a threatened strike certain adjust- 
ments were made in pay on the basis of an 8-hour day instead of a 
former 10-hour day. This change was secured by the Adamson la 
of September 3, 1916. The new day has been termed by the railro 
world the basic 8-hour day. This change in the railroad day h 
affected approximately 400,000 workers. 

The 8-hour day has been in force in the Government navy ya: 
and arsenals for many years, and time and one-half has been paid { . 
overtime work. The Federal Bureau of Engraving and Printi: 
where mostly women are employed, has always been an 8-hour esta 
lishment, but in periods of rush increased hours have regularly been 
worked. Only recently was the 8-hour day introduced with time a 
one-half paid for overtime. ‘This has affected approximately 6. 
employees in the bureau. All Government construction work c 
nected with the building of the Army camps and cantonments is 
an 8-hour day with extra pay for overtime. At present, over 108, 
employees are so affected. 

The 8-hour day with overtime pay has now become universal in ¢ 
shipyards of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation in whi 
approximately 133,000 employees are engaged. 

Coal mining has very largely been an 8-hour industry, at least 
the organized bituminous coal fields. The anthracite coal fields had 
since 1903 operated on a 9-hour basis, but in 1916, by agreement 
the 8-hour day was accepted. That agreement when made affected 
over 180,000 employees; at present only about 152,000 workmen 
are engaged in the anthracite fields. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industry has always been 
classed as a 10-hour industry. Beginning May 1, 1918, it became 
8-hour industry with extra pay for overtime, by an arbitration awa 
handed down by a Federal arbitrator... This award has affect: 
about 100,000 workmen. 

In the machine trades a rapid movement for the reduction 
hours began in 1915, chiefly in firms having Government contract 
though not exclusively restricted to such plants. Roughly speakin; 
this movement now affects 114,000 workers. 

Another group of workers who have benefited recently by the 
hour day is that of the garment workers. Large numbers of thes 
during the latter half of 1916 and the first half of the year 1917 
secured by agreement the 8-hour day. Approximately 178,000 
garment workers now have a prevailing 8-hour day. ‘This is an 
industry which has usually been considered as having a work day of | 
9 hours or over. : 
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i See MONTHLY REVIEW, May, 1918, pp. 115 to 127. 
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Lumber operators in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and California, 
acting on the advice of Government representatives of the United 
States Signal Corps, have placed their establishments on an 8-hour 
day with overtime pay. ‘This has affected probably 50,000 workmen. 

Lastly, there may be instanced the placing of the news-print paper 
industry upon an 8-hour day, with time and one-half for overtime, 
accomplished by an award of the National War Labor Board.’ ‘Thi 
award affects 19 establishments in the news-print mills of the United 
States. While the establishments directly affected employ onl) 
about 18,000 workmen, altogether the agreement affects probably 
40,000 employees.? 


CASES OF REDUCTION OF THE WOREING DAY TO EIGHT HOURS, 1915 TO 1918. 


The following tables present information as to the reduction of 
hours of labor to 8 per day, or 48 per week, in manufacturing and 
other establishments in the United States during 1915; 1916, 1917, 
and the first six months of 1918, as reported by leading trade-union 
periodicals, labor papers, trade journals, daily papers published in 
yarious parts of the country, and by replies to inquiries made by the 
bureau. While the information is necessarily incomplete, it is believed 
hat the 881 reports from which data were obtained include no 
duplications. 

As indicated in the following summary, 403 of these reports show 
the number of establishments involved, the total reported being 4,240. 
The number of employees affected was shown in 220 reports, the total 
being 1,448,532. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS SHOWING REDUCTION OF THE WORKING DAY TO 8 HOURS, 
1915 TO 1918. 





z— ss 


, | | 1917, | 1917, | 1918, 

















; 
. Janu- | Julyto| Janu- | 
Item. 1915 | (1916 | ary to | Decem-| ary to | Total. 
| | June. | ber. June. | 
| | 
<a —- | = ; 
Total number of reports examined. ............ } 121 210; 203) 166 181 881 
Reports showing number of establishments 
involved: 
EE ee 99 134 | 69 63 38 | 103 
Number of establishments reported. ....... 224 3, 027 | 226 | 308 455 | 4, 240 
Reports showing number of employees affected: } 
yee ee 75 84 | 34 | 13 14 | 220) 
Number of employees reported............. 171,978 | 342,138 | 512,587 | 91,208 | 330,62 1 | 1,448, 59° 
Reports showing both establishments involved 
and employees affected: | | 
yee 73 67 | 7 | 11 | 11 | 179 
Number of sctabiidenansts reported. ....... 174 2, 801 | 135 | 69 383 | 3,562 
Number of employees reported............. | 168,563 | 124,125 | 50,902] 35,051 | 180,300) 558, 941 





‘ The award is printed in full in the MontHLY LaBog REview for August, 1918, pp. 152, 153. 
* Official Bulletin, July 31, 1918, p. 19. 
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The following table shows by industries the number of establis| 
ments and the number of employees for which reports were obtai) 
covering the periods specified. As indicated in the preceding s 
mary table, the sources of the data do not in all cases give | 
number of establishments and number of employees, hence the t 
number of employees shown can not be related to the total num! 
of establishments given. 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTED AS ADOPTING THE EIGHT-HOUR 


AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES REPORTED AS HAVING WORKDAY REDUCE! 
HOURS, IN 1915, 1916, 1917, AND THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1918, BY INDUST! 


Establishments. 


















































| | 1917, 1917, | 1918, | 
1915. | 1916. | January- July-De- | January- T 
| | June. cember. | June. 
| 
Aluminum manufacturing..... eececceces- | oceccccccs B joccoccccschocececcces | ecccccscce | 
MINE, 6 ow asinvceseccsesobscoceseesowebocacloccccegees 3 | 2 2 i | 
BOOS OE BOGE 4 5 5 cc cccaccnndcctcesousseshsscooesees | er ee ee 1 | 
Bottlers and brewers. .....22...2+---s05-- 7 | 2 2 1 | 2 | 
EE I ewddcvesacdcqdnetcucecececce a 2 S Bibanccks at Mike costae 
Broom MaenulactUrerS....cccccccccccccccccleccccccces ee a eee 
SU NG vida dipkcndosk pinnnaeds oasdvccascecis 59 6 | 2 | 7 | 
Carriages and automobiles.............----|-----+---- 13 Pdascceséecelidesaddoce 
Cement and concrete. ........ccccccccceses 1 | P Sickeneauad ebcndatins ee Ra ae 
CE dena tnatihbasiaedimserensces 4) 2 ‘ek EM saninautaiioneal 
Shs c6assddececdetaddliabsessss sleccscesnccbesesscins Bi wticdsédelodvecewsst 
Cooperage. .......2.ccccccccccccccccecesss Jewccccceces B Jeccccccece letkbedeendinecnenente 
Electric and gas lighting..........---...-- Jeecoeccces B hescossecss 1 1 | 
Electrical supplies. .......+-+2++++++++--+| 8 | | eee ae 2 | 5 
i 11... UUs sitebnipeesdnensadeseliebesceecsle seals ) See ee eee 
i Beaten genaes 4) 4, ee . | ae | 
Foundry and machine shops. ..........-.- 154 256 | 23 | 42 | 11 
SEE A eS 5 | B jo... -.-ccccleccccccece 
IG IIIS ee 8b isc ansdcdecscccéccs 5 | 1,971 | 107 | 33 | 2 
niece ct anccusesedindenes cers § Seip PD iidochdcas 
Hardware and stove manufarturing. ..... 1 2 | 7 2 | 
Hotel and restaurant workels. . .........-|......ee0- | Sere ag RE a ate 
SE cn ciunsides ctpnergebebigthecodlounnceosos 1 | Euliopeoweanee l 3 
WOE © vc ccnccsqgocceccnceceseucescesccccleccooscces BED utannseseadeOoogncone locecececce 
REID < o oscdecaactcosscécesecesanboncess 1 | R beciedddkwehalt®<+sesegelecetseetoas 
Ne un ic nen dnceasernseedseeapeceecace iciisisiwieed inate iota siatasaind 3 1 
DN SekscGRecakises acesdoescsodemssdncccococcs 5 | 5 154 200 
Metal polishers... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccclecccccccs- 39 | 4 2 2 
MINING, . 0 oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccloccocccccs| 38 | 18 Jowccccceee 60 
Municipal and State employees. .......... 2 | 4) B leccccesdse Sarre 
Dn ope bdddccebbee kes vencénbéacbane 6 | 8 | D hiecbdssace 1 
Musical instruments. .........-.0.-+.s+00 1 | 2 | BS Utacetirens Ren. 
ERIE Rae 4 | 4 | Ri lalicadeas  aesnae 
St. bh ot tei neekhebebabebbtasoeseanet Re ICS eR edekbhee 18 
nn Jos bs ctadicosacunsdinnshechedelasnnec¢ébaleseseccecd libaebcuhins 2 
i PIED... .cucstsheeepesiibeslosaceccepe 28 | 2 20 | 19 
EN os ccdcthnddecsbabectsoeheuden 2 | 1 | | ee es a 
NESS SES Ee Se ISSSE: OTe i Uincnsaseinanesvas od 
NINE, blir. ooncubbensonséditeccssiued 1 | i 3 1 2 
Printing and publishing................. 3 1 1 eee 1 
A. sid o's oacn np budsecdecekecdaboebdeleesienicue 3 20 25 7 
POU GROEB 0. 6ed - ccdvensccccvscoccccces 1 11 1 B Yescewecses 
Ship and boat building................... 2 4 1 4) 4 
So ccghsanacnedeendesaccence ae ee See re re 
ad cncti nee tnbbbbbudde ckbndleeseccuseucesohsorabocceehoius 2 3 
Telephone and telegraph.................. 1 1 1 6 1 
SE ED. suindccSimudwodevlecsécence 1 1 yp eee 100 
a. cs vecubenceeseesccleecesenecs , res See Leessiiees 
ET Sea Si nnnadiadiinidt tied Lsepacenace 300 
I Ee EOE ici, cite Sebedibbedesieee | 1 1 1 | 1 ‘ 
OS ait ide i ate cal 224 3,027 226 308 | 455 4,248 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTED AS ADOPTING THE FIGHT-HOUR DA 
AND NUMBER OF £MPLOYEES REPORTED AS HAVING WORKDAY REDUCED 17 
HOURS, IN 1915, 1916, 1917, AND THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1918, BY INDUSTRIES 



































Coneluded. 
Em ployees. 
Hl | l 
4 7 1917, 1917 1918, | 
£4 | 1915 1916 January-| July-De-| Jan iary-| Total 
# | June. cember June 
| 
. : | | | 
Aluminum manufacturing. ...............].....seese- | A Ee leery: 
DAKOTS . cc ec ce ecw ee ee ese seer ee eeeeseessesessiensesesese 1, 471 l 
ER EL EA OTe See | AN CS See | 24 
Botti een GnG. « cccnebesdsoonoeoen« | 40 560 ff a, eee ’ 
Brass workers. .........«. ptetawbbhnidedesows 2, 060 bike aetniaeadewe ee oe - 2, 
ee eee ee o- 28, 676 fa ee 1, 800 31 
Carriages and automobiles.................} 31,085 /......... SWS livotbaneen Bia ew orioactlow 32, 0 
Cement and concrete...................--- ED decincenans vate | Ci Se { 
ie vat akesoesetas ea 46 | __ | ee Ye ae seal 128 
Clerk, StOTC...ccccccccccccccccccccccceces|escsesccccleceercnccel Yt ae 1, 500 | 3, 50 
COR Bdte end ccusecccvcees Pin ’ .| at nd oepaiind nly HM aetrnide : ] 
Electrical supplies................sse0000-- | = 3, 941 |) Pan Be -..| 12,000 16, 793 
Electrie and gas lighting.................. 8 Se: eee 1,500 |.. ay 1, 500 
Ponds Wie Io oc ound xccccccccessess« Lt ees SS ae: SRR (ae 300 
Foundry and machine shops.............. | 88 300} 19,336 3,185 2 453 816 114, 090 
Pris bide ooo ond ve etensenccces« Dales aah 314 40 rae gt 354 
Ges ci iiini'ns sk bose dentuseee< 11, 750 | 67, 625 96, 600 2,035 |.. 178, O10 
ae ee a a Sa hae Leaeaanaas 100 | 100 
Hotel and restaurant workers...........--|.-.ce0----| _ _ , ep ee me oa 125 
Set I ih ik le nniceanes octnn oa iis Sian wo deeb ‘a = el fe ctpeebenet o 
ee ee ee eee CO OA DA iaiae 3, ( 
LM. Sha ei ndnaedessedeesdsbbecese 35 15d» tbbedees Netétvicianbwedgheeda 
Ss cel anmeeenes eee Jee 4,600 |.... all 4, 600 
LA tad tbsewdesnnscce peeaewade ras peemeeeeebe « 66 | 1,875 1, 620 50, 000 | 63, 561 
Motal DOUMRGEE. 2. cccscccccce eavvuidibees ibnbanaus i .| 50) , er .| 500 
0 ea a. enn 184, 000 | 2, 00 24, 000 4 000 214, 009 
Municipal and State employees............/..... | Se ae ee eee Le | 4 
Te. sceonnscoonedes | 18,000 1 | GRE MRA ER ..-| 24, 000 
Nc cnccececesetweens 7, 500 | _ ee See | 7,554 
ORD Wh an Sricsccncé cb cbindsnce. 7, 180 | 350 | BED ivtemiskaee 10, 000 17, 830 
4s >) . sean iB iptes 485 2, 500 |..... . | 2,98 
PE A Sia ctesnctbhcebdbiauls sus liv nclocvactssveloadess« .| 300} 106,000] 106,300 
sf ER a re eae a | ees See [ee 7 1, 134 
Cen a abocivasenes #sstumssdeteee | ae eta 31 3 
ye ee Se fea ee eee bebe ans 6, 600 6, 600 
is OS Oe i ae .| 1, 300 400, 400 28, 500 2, 000 432, 20 
ae SOU PE fon res ona eecuesese 192 | SS | =e Galas ey Shi ot : 1, 692 
a I OE Be Mino cccccocccccssvce< 120 | Mee tiaskeeweon ..| 133,000 134, 370 
‘a , . CEE TEA (ere | ieininginiaica hit 25, 000 2,300 27, 300 
abe De Soak cis coccoccudccccewsess Ce CR ee ae 324 574 
. <<? aoe ees Sees | 800 | 75 * | = 2, 075 
RE dhccancesenccccteesceseces [rscccceeee Abell Ss 5 ieee 150 1, 15 
: ea | 171,978} 342,138, 512,587| 91,208 | 330,621 | 1,448, 532 
| 
7 } 





FEDERAL EIGHT-HOUR LAW AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS PERTAINING THERETO 


The committee appointed to investigate the question of the 


4 applicability of the eight-hour laws and the Executive orders requir- 
, ing the wages of persons employed upon certain Government work 


to be computed upon an eight-hour basic day rate, with time an: 
one-half for overtime, submitted the following memorandum to tli 
War Labor Policies Board: 


1. Existina Eraut-Hour Laws anv Executive ORDERS. 


Prior to March 24, 1917, there were two different laws containing provisions limit- 
ing the hours of work of laborers and mechanics to eight hours. 

(a) By the act of March 3, 1913 (which amended the act of Aug. 1, 1892), the serv- 
ice and employment of all laborers and mechanics who are now or may heréafter 
be employed by the Government of the United States or the District of Columbia or 
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by any contractor or subcontractor upon a public work of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia are limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calendar 
day; and it is made a misdemeanor for any officer of the United States Governmen: 
or for any such contractor or subcontractor to require or permit such laborers a: 
mechanics to work more than eight hours in any calendar day except in case of « 
traordinary emergency. 

(6) By Executive order of the President, dated April 28, 1917, the current stat 
of war was declared, ‘‘to constitute an ‘extraordinary emergency’ within the mea 
ing of that term as used in the eight-hour act of March 3, 1913, and that laborers a1 
mechanics employed,’’ in ‘‘the construction of any military building or for any pul 
work which in the judgment of the Secretary of War is important for purposes 
national defense,’’ whether employed by Government contractors or by agents of t 
Government, may be required to work in excess of eight hours per day. When 
borers and mechanics under the provisions of that order are required to work m 
than eight hours their wages must be computed upon a basic day rate of eight hours 
with time and one-half for overtime. 

(c) The act of June 19, 1912, provided that every contract to which the United 
States is a party which will involve the employment of laborers or mechanics s} 
contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work cont: 
plated by the contract shall be required or permitted to work more than eight hours 
in any one day. This act excepted from its operation contracts for such materials 
or articles as may usually be purchased in the open market, whether made to « 
form to particular specifications or not. This exception was limited by a provis 
that all classes of work which have been or are now being performed by the Gover 
ment shall when done by contract be performed in accordance with the terms of | 
eight-hour law. 

This act was suspended by the Executive order of the President dated March 24 
1917, pursuant to the authority vested in the President by the naval appropriati 
act proviso approved March 4, 1917, upon the condition that the wages of perso: 
employed upon such contracts shall be computed upon a basic day rate of eight h: 
with time and one-half for all overtime work in excess of eight hours. 


2. Drrricuttires EXPERIENCED IN THE APPLICATION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW AN! 
or THE EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


(a) No difficulties have been experienced in carrying out the provisions of August 
1, 1892, and of March 3, 1913. 

(b) It is in the application of the Executive order to contracts originally included 
within the act of June 19, 1912, that the greatest difficulties have been encountered 
Under the present law only those contracts which were subject to the eight-hour law 
are subject to the provisions of the Executive order. This has given rise to a seri 
of difficult questions as to whether the articles contracted for are usually purchas 
in the open market or whether the Government itself has been or is now to any s L# 
stantial extent manufacturing these articles. Furthermore, different rulings w: 4 
made by the Army and Navy with respect to the applicability of the Executive ord a 
of the President. Fe 

(c) Difficulties in standardizing wages. Overtime work is one of the recogniz: - a 
methods of increasing wages. Unless uniform provisions are made for overtime n es 
standard scale of wages fixed by any board will produce the result desired, since ; 
manufacturer paying time and one-half for overtime for the ninth and tenth hour i 
in fact paying a 10 per cent higher wage than one who pays straight time for this wor 
If we are to effectively standardize wages we must also standardize overtime, an: 
we can not, without creating new difficulties with labor, require an employer who is 
maintaining the 8-hour basic day to change to the 10-hour day. This can probably 
be overcome by taking this fact into account in standardizing wages. 
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8. THe Errect or INCONSISTENT RULINGS. 


In many cases workers in the same factories engaged on different articles needed by 
the Government were treated differently. In more numerous instances workers in 
adjoining factories engaged on Government work, by reason of the nature of the 
articles manufactured, were treated differently. These rulings, which in the light of 
present conditions would seem arbitrary to the workers (whatever historical justifica 
tion they might have), have created in the workers a sense of injustice and of unfair 
discrimination which has been responsible for a great many labor troubles. 

4. From the point of view of the Government no reason exists at the present time 
for distinction between the different classes of Government work. The policy under- 
lying the act of June 19, 1912, was that of persons employed by contractors doing work 
especially for the United States, were indirectly in the employ of the United States 
and were to be treated in the same way as employees working directly for the Govern- 
ment. With respect to articles that were usually purchased in the open market the 
Government was to be like any other purchaser 

At the present time all open-market purchases have largely been done away with 
and every contractor is in effect manufacturing articles especially for the Government 

Furthermore, the exception contained in the eight-hour law is important where 
contracts are awarded as a result of competitive bidding. To require compliance 
with the eight-hour law under such circumstances would have so narrowed the field 
of competition as practically to do away with the provisions requiring competitive 
bidding. To-day, where the problem has become one of manufacture, and hardly 
any articles are purchased ready-made, it is no longer necessary for the protection of 
the Government to except articles that are usually purchased in the open market from 
the eight-hour law. 


5. OBJECTION TO PoLicy or APPLYING EIGHT-HOUR LAW AND THE EXECUTIVE ORDER 
To ALL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


The objection made by manufacturers to the uniform application of the Executive 
order is twofold. 

The first objection is that the Executive order recognized eight hours as a basic day. 
Manufacturers are unwilling to give to the eight-hour day this recognition for fear that 
it will form a precedent for conditions after the war. 

The other objection urged by the manufacturers is far more serious, and should 
determine our position at the }vesent time. It can not be doubted that if the eight- 
hour day is established as to Government work a manufacturer doing both civilian 
work and Government work will be compelled to pay the same rate of pay to those 
engaged on private work. Since a great many concerns are doing both Government 
and private work, the application of the provisions of the Executive order to the work 
done for the Government will have the effect of disturbing the conditions in their 
factories, upsetting the well-developed organization of some of the most important 
factories of the country, which are now at their maximum of efficiency, and thus 
interfering with the production of the articles needed by the Government. 


6. RECOMMENDATION. 


No remedy that can be suggested to-day is without its attendant difficulties. Rarely 
do we have a clear-cut issue between what is right and what is wrong or between what 
is beneficial and what is detrimental. In nearly all cases the problem presented calls 
for a balancing of conveniences and inconveniences which will result from a proposed 
solution. On the one hand it is desirable to eliminate a great cause of labor ‘trouble, 
put an end to a sense of injustice in the workers resulting from what must to them 
appear to be an arbitrary discrimination, and finally make possible and effective any 
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action of the Policies Board standardizing wages of different classes of workers e1 
ployed upon Government work. On the other hand, it is very important in this cri 
not to interfere with the normal and effective flow of the production of the suppli 
needed by the Army. 

The committee therefore recommends— 

(1) That as heretofore all mechanics and laborers employed by the Governm: 
directly should be paid upon a basic day rate of eight hours, with overtime paid 
the rate of time and one-half. 

(2) That mechanics and laborers employed upon work of construction shall be p 
in the same way. 

(3) (a) While a uniform application of the wage provisions of the Executive or 
of March 24, 1917, to all work done by the Government will tend to eliminate on 
the most serious causes for labor trouble, such action, if taken, at the present time ' 
seriously interfere with and hamper the Government departments in securing t 
supplies needed in the prosecution of this war. 

(6) That conferences be had between this committee and the manufacturers er 
gaged in producing Government supplies to consider to what extent during the per 
dency of this war the adoption of the basic eight-hour day principle of determini: 
wages is feasible, 

(c) That pending such conferences the wage provisions of the Executive ord: 
applied as heretofore to all cases where existing law requires it. 

(d) That in cases where the Executive order is applicable a clause be inserted i: 
the contract requiring compliance with its provisions. The clause should be in t! 
form hereto annexed. This will definitely inform the contractor whether he is r 
quired to comply with the Executive order or not; and 

(e) In order to secure uniformity of the decisions among the different departmen 
of the Government the present committee be continued and all departments be d 
rected to refer to this committee all communications calling for the construction 
the eight-hour law of 1912 and the Executive order of March 24, 1917, or complain 
with regard to the applicability of the Executive order to any particular contract. 

SAMUEL J. RosENSOBN, 


Counsel to the Committee. 
EIGHT-HOUR CLAUSE. 


Eient-Hour Basico Day, Time AND ONE-HALF FOR OVERTIME—DAMAGES FOR 
VIOLATION. 


Wages of laborers, operatives, and mechanics doing any part of the work contem 
plated by this contract in the employ of the contractor shall be computed upon a 
basic day rate of eight hours’ work, with overtime rates to be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half for all hours in excess of eight hours. Compliance by the con 
tractor with the provisions of this article shall be of the essence of the contract. 





WAGES OF GERMAN MINERS, 


The Vorwirts ' quotes from the Rheinische Korrespondenz, pub- 
lished by the Protestant pastor Wahl of Essen, the following para 
graph of an article on the income of workmen’s families: 


The wages of heavy and heaviest workers in Germany have gradually climbed t« 
dizzy heights. It is, for instance, known that one workman’s family, in which the 





1 Vorwirts. Berlin, Apr. 11, 1918 
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father, three sons, and one adult daughter are wage earners, has a monthly income 
‘om earnings amounting to 2,000 marks ($476) in round figures. 
and 20 marks ($3.57 and $4.76) and more are common here. It can easily be imagined 
what the consequences are of these high wages 
rational use of their present prosperity, as is evidenced by the large increase of savings 
bank deposits; others, however, particularly juvenile workers, do not know what to 
with their large earnings and spend them in the most frivolous manner. Juvenile 
rkers have been seen to frequent high-class wine restaurants where they drin! 
nch champagne, and light their cigarettes with 5-mark bills. 


Daily wages of 15 


Some workmen, to be sure, make 


In, commenting on this paragraph the Vorwiirts says that the best 
-huttal of this fanciful tale may be found in the official report on 
iners’ wages in Prussia published on March 25 in the Reichsan- 

iger. According to this report the average wages of mine workers, 
after deduction of working expenses and insurance contributions, 
aried for the second quarter of 1914 and the last quarter of 1917, as 
follows: 


AVERAGE WAGES, PER SHIFT, OF MINE WORKERS IN PRUSSIAN MINES FOR THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1914 AND THE LAST QUARTER OF 1917. ~ 














Class of workers. Second quarter, 1914. Last quarter, 1917. a of 
Marks. Marks. 

Miners proper........... id 3. 69 to 6.19 ($0. 88 to $1. 47) 6. 31 to 11. 81 ($1. 50 to $2.81) | 71.0 to 90.8 
Other workers employed 

below ground............ 3.17 to 4. 99 ($0. 75 to $1.19) 5.19to 9.02 ($1. 24 to $2.15) | 60.7 to 63.7 
Adu!t workers employed 

ibcve ground........ amin 3. 05 to 4. 41 ($0. 73 to $1.05) 5.27 to 8.35 ($1.25 to $1.99) | 72.8 to 89.3 

Juvenile workers.......... 1. 24 to 2. 00 (£0. 30 to $0. 48) 2.77to 4.35 ($0. 66 to $1.04) |111.5 to 123.4 











In view of these official data the wages of miners and their wage 
increases have moved within very moderate limits and all the clamor 
about excessively high workmen’s wages in Germany seems un- 
founded. The wages of the best remunerated mine workers, the 
miners proper, show. an increase of between 71 and 90.8 per cent, 
those of other mine workers below ground of between 60.7 and 63.7 
per cent, those of adult workers above ground of between 72.8 and 
89.3 per cent, and those of juvenile workers of between 111.5 and 
123.4 per cent. Apparently juvenile workers have received the 
largest per cent of wage increase, but it should not be forgotten that 
before the war the wages of juvenile mine workers were exceedingly 
low and that during the war these workers have in many instances 
been employed below ground at work formerly performed at much 
higher wages by adult workers. Considering the grade of work at 
which juvenile workers are now employed it is therefore questionable 
whether their wages have increased in proportion to the work per- 
formed by them. Generally speaking this has not been the case. 

in part, wages are still below the promises made to the workmen. 
In the Rhenish-Westphalian mining district, for instance, the work- 
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men were promised that the average wage of miners proper woul 
reach 12 marks ($2.86) per shift by November, 1917, but the officia 
statistics for the fourth quarter of 1917 show that their averag, 
wage was but 11.51 marks ($2.74). In the State mines of the Saar 
district miners proper had been promised an average wage of 10.: 
marks ($2.50) per shift beginning with October 1, 1917, but acco; 
ing to the official statistics their average wage during the last quart 
of 1917 was 10.3 marks ($2.45). The mine workers employed 
the 16 mining districts of Prussia during the second quarter of 19! 
numbered 767,177 and their total wages amounted to 269,826,3; 
marks ($64,218,674.16). In the last quarter of 1914 the total work- 
ing force was 652,258 and the total amount of wages 403,450,92 
marks ($96,021,319.67), i. e., the number of workers had decreas: 
by 114,919, or 15 per cent, and the total amount of their earning 
had increased by 160,624,561 marks ($38,228,645.52), or 59.5 | 
cent as compared with the figures for the second quarter of 191 
It should, however, be considered that during the second quarte: 
1914 the number of shifts per worker was 76 as against 82 during 
the last quarter of 1917. This fact should also be taken into account 
in comparing the quarterly earnings per worker which for the seco: 
quarter of 1914 amounted to 352 marks ($83.78) and for the la 
quarter of 1917 to 659 marks ($156.84). The average wage | 
shift and per worker increased during the same period from 4. 
marks ($1.11) to 8.04 marks ($1.91), or 72.9 per cent. 

A further fact to be considered in comparing the above data on 
miners’ wages is that owing to the war the composition of the work- 
ing force has changed considerably and also that the wages of war 
prisoners employed in mines have not been included in the oflfici 
computation. But even if all these circumstances are duly weighed, 
the fact still remains that wages have not kept step with the increase 
cost of living. In the 16 mining districts of Prussia the wages 
all the mine workers have on an average increased by 72.9 per cent 
during the three and one-half years under review, while the cost o! 
living has increased more than 200 per cent. 

In conclusion the Vorwirts asks: 

Are not agrarian papers like the Deutsche Tageszeitung making themselv: 
ridiculous when they seriously assert that the high prices of food are due to the hi 
wages ofthe workmen? And such stupid assertions are even reprinted in the Deutsch: 
Arbeitgeber-Zeitung (German Employers’ Journal) which probably reprints them in i 
order to divert public attention from the fabulous war profits of the German industria 
establishments. Such tricks are, however, too coarse to deceive the public any 
longer. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING BONUSES TO PRIVATE SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN 
ITALY.’ 


The Gazzetta Ufficiale of March 23, 1918, gives the text of a vice- 
regal decree, No. 349, making it obligatory for private establishments 
to grant high-cost-of-living bonuses to their salaried employees 
during the period beginning April 1, 1918, and ending six months 
after the conclusion of peace. The decree is applicable to all private 
salaried employees living in communes with a population not in 
excess of 40,000 inhabitants and with a monthly salary not in excess 
of 250 lire ($48.25), or to those with a salary not in excess of 350 lire 
($67.55) who live in communes with a population of between 40,001 
and 90,000 inhabitants, and to those with a salary not in excess of 
450 lire ($86.85) who live in communes with a population of more 
than 90,000 inhabitants. 

The decree provides that the bonus shall be computed on the basis 
of an allowance of 40 per cent for the first 100 lire ($19.30) of the 
monthly salary and of 20 per cent for the next 100 lire. The part 
of the salary in excess of 200 lire ($38.60) is not to be considered in 
the computation of the bonus. 

The present decree abrogates the vice-regal decree, No. 1448, of 
September 2, 1917, which formerly regulated the bonuses of private 
salaried employees. Its provisions are not applicable to employees 
of the State, local authorities, and other institutions subject to Gov- 
ernmental supervision, nor to those of public-service corporations 
whose salaries are regulated by law and by regulations approved by 
the State. 





JAPANESE FACTORY LAW IN ITS RELATION TO WEAVERS AND MATCH 
MAKERS, 


This bureau has received, through the State Department, from the 
United States consul general at Yokohama, Japan, a copy of the 
following article taken from the Japan Chronicle of June 20, 1918, 
relating to the efforts being made to secure a revision of the law in 
regard to working hours of women and of children under 15 years 
of age. 

‘The factory law promulgated on September 1, 1916, prohibited 
the employment of boys under 15 years of age and girls and women 
for a period exceeding 12 hours a day, but provided that in the 
weaving and knitting industries the working hours may be extended 
up to 14 hours during the two years following the promulgation of 
the law. This period expires on September 1 next, and last spring 
the employers concerned throughout the country addressed a memo- 


— 


‘ Bollettino del Camitate Centrale di Mobilitazione Industriale. No. 10. Rome, April, 1918. p. 147. 
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rial to the House of Representatives asking for a revision of the la) 
so that the working hours for small boys and female operatives 
be extended up to 14 hours for the next 3 years, and to 13 hou 
during the 10 years following. At the same time they started 
movement to carry their point with the help of certain politicia: 
but it was strongly opposed by the Government, especially by t 
military authorities. ‘The memorial was referred by the Diet to ¢ 
Cabinet, which has been since considering it. The authorities ha 
now decided to reject the memorial, and this decision has b 
communicated to local authorities throughout the country un 
date of the 17th instant. 

‘‘From September 1 next the working time for boys under 15 yea 
of age, girls, and women will. be accordingly reduced from 14 to 
hours. It is reported, however, that factory owners will aga 
memorialize the Government asking it to postpone the execution 
curtailment of working hours. 

“Under the factory law children of 10 to 12 years of age are allowed 
to be employed for such light work as putting match sticks in boxe 
wrapping up boxes, and pasting labels at match factories, but in th 
case of factories where phosphorus matches are manufactured th: 
employment of such children is restricted to the two years followin 
the promulgation of the factory law, their employment being pro 
hibited from September 1. Some time ago phosphorus match manu- 
facturers in the neighborhood of Kobe and Osaka appealed to the 
Government to postpone the execution of the prohibition for anothe 
two years. 

‘In this connection an official recently came down from Tokyo to 
Osaka and Kobe, and it is reported that the authorities will reject 
the appeal. Not only this, but it is further reported that the Govern 
ment may prohibit the manufacture of phosphorus matches. * * * 
This branch of the match industry in this country has been on the 
decline of late years, chiefly because of the development of a similar 
industry in China, which has become the principal buyer of Japanese 
phosphorus matches. Nevertheless, the annual output of these 
matches in this country amounts to 110,000 to 120,000 cases a year 
there being two factories each at Shikama, Awaji, and Iwaya, one at 
Itami and Kobe, three at Amagasaki, and 14 in Osaka-fu.” 








MINIMUM WAGE. 





MINIMUM-WAGE DECREES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


On Monday, July 1, the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
n approved the determinations of the wage board established by 
e commission last fall to recommend weekly minimum-wage rates 
r women and girls employed in muslin underwear, petticoat, apron, 
kimono, women’s neckwear, and children’s clothing factories. This 
is the fourth decree entered by the commission relating to the wages 
of women in the garment trades, and took effect August 11,1918. The 
scale is as follows: 
$9 for experienced workers (i. e., those who are 18 years of age or older and have 
,ad at least 1 year’s experience in the needle trades, at least 6 months of which has 
een in the factory in which she is for the time being employed). 
$8 for workers 18 years of age or older who have had at least 6 months’ experience 
in the needle trades. 
$7 for workers 18 years of age or older who have had at least 3 months’ experience 
in the needle trades. 
$6 for workers irrespective of age who have had less than 3 months’ experience in 
the needle trades. 


ee 


For the purpose of computing weeks of experience, a week’s work 
shall consist of not less than 36 hours. 

In order to enable employers to show compliance with this decree 
the commission recommends that, in addition to keeping, as req:ired 
by Acts of 1912, chapter 706, section 11, a register of the names, 
addresses, and occupations of all women and minors employed, 
together with a record of the amount paid each week to each wornan 
and minor, employers in this occupation keep also a record of the 
hours worked by each of such employees each week and of the age 
and length of experience of apprentices. 

To assist employers in carrying out the provisions of the decree 
with regard to apprentices the commission further recommends that a 
female employee on leaving her employment in any establishment 
receive a card showing the time she has worked in that establishment. 

The commission, on the same date, approved the determinations of 
the retail millinery wage board as follows: 


$10 per week for workers 19 years of age or over who have had at least 4 seasons’ 
experience in millinery workrooms, which shall include 16 weeks in a fall season or 
seasons, and 16 weeks in a spring season or seasons, and in the case of apprentices 
entering the trade at 15 years of age or younger shall include at least 12 weeks in the 
next preceding season. 
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$7.50 for workers 18 years of age who have had at least 3 seasons’ experience in 


millinery workrooms. 
$6 for workers 18 years of age or over who have had at least 2 seasons’ experience ip 


millinery workrooms. 

$4.50 for workers irrespective of age who have had at least one season’s experiences 
in millinery workrooms. 

$3 for workers irrespective of age who have had leas than one season’s experience in 
millinery workrooms., 


_* For the purposes of this decree a season shall consist of at least 1° 
weeks, but if an employee works at least 8 weeks but less than 
weeks in any season the difference between the time she has worke 

and the required 12 weeks may be made up in any following seas 

For the purpose of computing weeks of experience, a week’s work 
shall consist of not less than 36 hours. 

These recommendations go into effect August 1, 1918, and apply to 
all women and girls employed in the making and trimming of millinery 
for the retail trade, including those employed in the millinery work- 
rooms of department stores. 

The same provisions as in the garment trades apply to the keeping 
of records and the issue of employment cards. 

The commission also announces that it has provisionally approved 
the following rates proposed for office and other building cleaners: 

|. The minimum wage to be paid to any female employee as an 
office or other building cleaner shall be as follows: 


(a) Between the hours of 7 p. m. and 8 a. m., 30 cents an hour. 
(6) Between the hours of 8 a. m. and 7 p. m., 26 cents an hour. 





MINIMUM WAGE FOR LAUNDRY WORKERS IN MANITOBA, 


As noted in the Monraty Lasor Review for August (p. 212), pro- 
vision for the creation of a minimum wage board was made in tlie 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Act of 1918, this board to have power to 
make awards as to minimum wage, hours of employment, and condi 
tions of labor for female employees in mail-order houses, shops, ani 
factories within the Province. The board, composed of five members 
recently completed an investigation of the laundry industry, as 
result of which a conference was arranged between three represent 
tives of the employers, three representatives of the women laundry 
workers, and the members of the board with a view to fixing a 
minimum wage for women workers over 18 years of age. Following 
the conference announcement was made that $9.50 had been estab- 
lished as the minimum wage, which was based on a cost of living 
schedule drawn by the board and approved by the conference show- 
ing $493.25 per annum or $9.48 per week, as the estimated minimum 
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wage upon which girls could live decently. The Canada Labor 
Gazette for July (p. 537) contains a brief account of the investigation, 
including the schedule referred to, as follows: 


Board and lodging, $5.50 per week. ....... pedecuccdconceudede $286. 00 
EE PU bcb cenices dec svcnsdeescs ocdacccsccccces 20. 00 
CS EE 4.00 
TION GIG BEDMAROTIIIB. 6 5 6c occ cccccccccsccccccccccececce 10. 00 
inte tbentnatkeneetenesepuhanaeén jiomeeneenesa 4. 25 
Suit, at $25 (coat and skirt to last two years)................ 12. 50 
Coat and possibly summer suit at $25 (to last two years). ...... 12. 50 
RS hodapucws anid denceseccdbetdecesasedsovess 15. 00 
ie Se al. a ccns Sonesaenenbvesdousesentan 6. 00 
A eee. en enb nec easbacneie 1. 25 
Tis achaienmaah Saye sshiiedtin te Nate ciais © <iaicindesh cadena 4.00 
ttt + cncbieGdns sdiperbebeesesscdsbencecedscetooesbeenta 2. 25 
i. duck tebanwdhdawaeevababechedeeedsuwectasvons 2. 00 
PE LACE Mbb bid ws des 6bigd 64644 bed ceed ennKeseee 8s cde 1. 00 
Dl itivénaeebbiedeacnes es 46+ Genens0eshessencsoe< nie 10. 00 
I ek eR ea ea ei ete tabetaneadews 1. 00 
Sweater, at $7.50 (to last three years)......................-.-. 2.50 
iis :.taeteehsoleasacanabcechonnesssdecvckedetess 15. 00 
vada deirsctelecdbdsendiriaavéescaceeeews 15. 00 
a et a rs ow wble cee saeceboas’ 20. 00 
I nd tie wa céwent neds ebuccecesnceetens 5. 00 
Association dues and insurance. .......... cece cece ccc eee 8. 00 
i cc cceeeacedostocescansebecs 18. 50 
oe on. cc chnakieg nee bb on cewebe 5. 00 
ic loti edi bevhahewesen deas'cabsecsedeedecoeses 12. 50 

i i ed cddals gee meneneeedeseeeussenesose 493. 25 

Total weekly expenditure. ...........ccceeeeececccees ° 9. 48 


Continuing the Labor Gazette notes that— 


In the case of inexperienced employees of 18 years of age or over a probation period 
of six months is allowed, in which the minimum wage shall be $8 for the first three 
months and $9 for the second three months, after which they shall be considered 
as experienced employees. In the case of employees under 18 years of age a proba- 
tion period of 18 months is allowed, in which the minimum wage shall be $7 for the 
first six months, $7.50 for the second six months, and $8 for the third six months. 
After 18 months’ employment such employees shall be paid at the experienced rate of 
$9.50 a week. These concessions were given the laundries because of the huge in- 
crease in the cost of doing business, also the competition of the Chinese laundries 
which are held down [to] no standards of hours, wages, or conditions of labor. It is 
also stipulated that the wages shall be paid weekly; and that one week’s notice shall 
be given by the employer in dismissing an employee and by the employee on leaving 
employment; except in the case of flagrant insubordination or unjust treatment. The 
findings of the board also provided for shorter hours of labor in laundries, for improve- 
ments in lighting, ventilation, cleanliness, and protection from injury. 
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MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN NORWAY. 


A law of February 15, 1918, which took effect July 1, creates { 
Norway a home workers commission or board (Hjemmearbeidsra: 
The fact that the law continues in effect only five years—i. e.. 
June 30, 1923—suggests the experimental nature of the legisla 
The commission is composed of a nonpartisan chairman and \ 
chairman and at least two additional members, but not more | 
four, representing equally workers and employers in the trades wit 
the scope of the act. Women may be appointed to membership 
the Crown equally with men. Special wage boards are to be est 
lished in the trades covered whenever the commission deems 
advisable or upon request of at least six workers or employers in 
trade. These wage boards may be appointed for a single tr: 
for the related branches of a trade, for a locality, or for a grou 
localities. The wage boards follow the same principle of represen‘ 
tion in their membership as does the home workers commission : 
are to be composed of not less than four members and a chairn 
and vice chairman. They are appointed by the local munici 
authorities, except the chairman and vice chairman, who are 
pointed by the commission. Interested organizations of home wo 
ers, employers, and others are to nominate candidates for mem!) 
ship. Their expenses are paid out of local funds. When the wa 
boards cover more than a single locality their expenses are shared | 
the localities pro rata to population, and in some instances in sm; 
towns the State shares expenses. 

The home workers commission is given authority to investig 
and study labor conditions in all places where home work is carri 
‘on, to recommend legislation, and to fix minimum wages in cert 
limited occupations. Home work is defined as “industrial work whi. 
is done for compensation for an employer or intermediary (mc/ 
mand), provided the work is done in the home of the worker, o: 
another place where the employer does not exercise authority in 1 
matter of the working regulations, or if performed at the establis 
ment of the intermediary.” The commission itself decides whet! 
any occupation or trade is within the scope of the act. The authori: 
of the commission in the matter of fixing minimum wages is limi! 
to home work in the manufacture of clothing and articles of nee:|! 
work. Subsequent governmental regulations will define such trad 
and may also add other trades and occupations. If the home work: 
commission finds wages inadequate in any of the trades specified 
appoints a wage board to fix minimum wages, and the award of su: 
board is subject to modification and revision by the commissi: 
before being published and put into effect. The rates may be re 
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vised at any time during the continuance of an award if it is found 
that the award is adversely affecting the workers in a trade or if 
home work is being displaced as a result of the award. 

In fixing minimum rates consideration is to be given to the cus- 
tomary rates in any locality for the same or similar work, and the 
existing relationship between the rates in factory and home work so 
that factory work may not come to displace home work. The ears 
ings of a worker of average ability are to be taken as the standard. 
Piece rates may also be fixed by wage boards. 

Every employer and intermediary is required to keep a separate 
register of home workers employed, the list to be filed each year 
with the local inspecting authorities and with the commission. Lists 
containing particulars as to minimum wages are also to be con- 
spicuously posted for the home workers, and a pass book is to be 
supplied to each worker showing particulars as to work, wages, pay- 
ments, deductions, etc. Accounts are to be settled in cash, prefer- 
ably weekly, unless other arrangements are made by agreement. 

Home-work inspection is to be performed by the local health 
authorities if the work is done in the home of the worker, otherwise 
by the local factory inspectors. The home workers commission may 
prohibit work dangerous to health if done in rooms used also for 
dwelling purposes, or it may even entirely prohibit such work regard- 
less of where performed. 

Breaches of the law are subject to fines, but the amounts are not 
specified, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





WOMEN IN THE MECHANICAL TRADES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY MRS. V. B. TURNER. 


There are approximately 36,000,000 workers in the United Statos 
3,000,000 of whom will soon be under arms. This number 
doubtless be increased to 5,000,000; and possibly to more. I: 
variously estimated that it takes from four to five persons 
industry to maintain one soldier in the field. Assuming the n 
conservative estimate, 25,000,000 from a possible 36,000,000 indus- 
trial man power will be used for war purposes alone, leaving only 
11,000,000 to do the other necessary work." 

Those who claim that there is now no labor shortage in the essen- 
tia industries admit that should the war continue provision mus\ 
made to meet such a shortage. Even now there is a scarcit) 
mechanics; and when the available skilled workmen are judiciou 
distributed and effectively used, women will, as they have done in 
England, France, Italy, and in some instances in the United States, 
take men’s places in increasing numbers. Work at the bench, 
the lathe, or the milling machine will come to be a part of thei 
share in the struggle. 

The English experience so comprehensively set forth from month 
to month-in the Dilution of Labor Bulletin of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions shows women successfully engaged in numerous processes in thie 
engineering trades, from the most delicate precision work to running 
engines and setting up their own tools. An eminent Frenchman 
says of the women of France, ‘There is no line of mechanics in whic! 
our women have not become proficient since the men have gone 
war.” 

Even in the United States women are not an entirely new elemen 
in the mechanical trades. Some machine companies have employed 
women for years. One company has employed them on light ma 
chine riveting and assembling operations for six years; another has 
employed them for 15 years on heavy work—presses, drilling ma- 
chines, etc.—and has found them as skillful as men.’ It is not 
so much a question of what they can do, as of what they ought to 
do and how they should be trained to do it. 


-_ 


oe 





1F. C. Walcott. Division of Miscellaneous Activity of the Federal Food Administration. New York 
Times Magazine, July 21, 1918. 
2Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, Jan. 17, 1918, pp. 203-212, 
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TRAINING IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


England met the question of the training of workers by organizing 
two classes of training establishments—training schools attached 
té various technical colleges that exist in most industrial centers, 
and factories taken over by the Ministry of Munitions, equipped as 
instructional plants in which actual munition work is done. The 
training, which is specialized on particular types of machines, pro 
duces a considerable degree of skill in from six to eight weeks, anc 
P has on the whole proved very satisfactory. 
= In France where one-third of the employees in the munition facto- 
ries are women and where in plants engaged on light mechanical work 
women constitute two-thirds of the force, the Government early in 
the war required the establishment of training courses in all work- 
shops employing 300 persons, the instructors being skilled men 
chosen from the shops. After this instruction the women are put 
at work on the machines, and some have gone to the tool room 
and have become expert mechanics. 
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TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Some companies, The Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., and the 
Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., for example, have had 
excellent training courses in their factories for a number of years, 

® but it is only recently that the courses for short and intensive 
: a instruction have been multiplied on every. hand to meet the de- 
mand for war material. Public and endowed vocational schools, 
colleges, and universities are doing much, but their facilities are too 
limited to furnish the required number of workers. 

‘f Profiting by foreign experience, many companies are now making 

: provision to prepare women for machine work through various 
: ; kinds of intensive mechanical training. In some shops (noticeably 
| in the smaller ones) the women are trained at the machines by expe- 
rienced machinists. The larger factories in many instances are 
establishing what are known as “vestibule schools.’’ Under this 
plan machinery is installed in a reserved section of the factory proper 
or in a separate building which is a part of the plant. In these 
instruction rooms working conditions are reproduced as nearly as 
possible, so that the women may not only absorb a little of the shop 
atmosphere and conquer the timidity induced by new work in unusual 
surroundings but also acquire some degree of skill before beginning 
: work in the shop. 
“ One company (Browne & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, 
7 R. I.), which has employed women for over a year, describes its train- 
ing as follows: 
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j The method pursued by the company for introducing the employment of women 
into their machine department was to set aside one corner of a room for training. Six 
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girls were employed and each taught a different operation, selecting, first, operations 
- which seemed most suitable for such employees. 

When they had become sufficiently proficient ’so that their production was 0) 
commercial basis, they were transferred to the departments of the shop where s\). 
work as they had been taught was being done and occupied places among the ree 
workers. Within a few days a second girl was put beside each of these, and this ¢ 
not only a sense of companionship but served as a stimulus to both girls, to the | 
to set the pace and tothe second to keep up orexcel * * *. Additional girls \ 
added as rapidly as they could be assimilated and their employment has since spr 
toall partsoftheshop * * * except the foundry.' 


By May 30, 1918, this factory had, in 10 months, placed s 
women, who are successfully doing work as follows: 


Inspection, grinding (cylindrical as well as tool), lathes, screw machines (hand » 
automatic), small planing machines, hand lathes doing polishing and hand-tovli 
work, gear-cutting machines, blue-print room, stamping, filing, assembling of sm: 
tool parts, and general bench work, all being within the physical ability of the aver 
woman.? 


An increasing amount of tool sharpening and tool setting is also 
being done by the women employed by this company. 

The training department in a factory in the Middle West (the 
Recording & Computing Machines Co., Dayton, Ohio), employing 
8,600 people, 5,000 of whom are women, is interesting not only fron 
the character of the work and the number employed, but also from 
the broad-minded policy which has been adopted. 

The company is engaged in making the Russian type of combina- 
tion fuses. The works manager says: 


The character of the work is of the closest, the limits running as low as five ten-thou- 
sandths ofaninch. The requirements for precision work on this fuse are very severe. 
The metals used are brass and aluminum—this latter being a particularly diffi 
metal to work. 

* * * The training department was located in a well-lighted room, away fro! 
the factory, and placed therein were all of the different types of machines upon whic! 
training was necessary. There were also benches and fixtures necessary for the learn- 
ing of assembling and inspection. I placed at the head of this school one of my most 
expert mechanics and operators. being particularly careful to select a man who was a 
gentleman and who could get along well with the women. In all cases where women 
were taught the teachers were women. 1! selected women for teachers so that when t! 
new girl employee came into the training department her very first experience woul! 
be meeting women teachers. Invariably this woman employee immediately mac: 
up her mind that if these women could do the work socould she. The women teachers 
were selected with care, thought being given not only to their skill as operators but 
also to their capacity as teachers. 

The employees were first selected with care by the employment department for tlie 
different classes of work that they were supposed to do, it being evident that some 
women were well fitted to handle certain heavy machines, while others could handle 
only the light machines. 

The system of teaching was well standardized. The teacher handled from three to 
five girls at one time, depending upon the nature of the work she was teaching. She 





‘Machinery, New York, April, 1918, v. 24, p. 682. 
‘American Machinist, New York, May 30, 1918, v. 48, p, 910. 
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first explained the character of the metal in the part and the kind of tools that were 
used, going over carefully with each employee the work that each tool was supposed 
to do—the machine being operated in order to illustrate each point. The girls were 
then permitted to start the work themselves, and each time they made an error they 
were corrected in the most kindly manner and encouraged in every way to do their 
best. Note again that we trained them to become skilled only upon one particular 
job. The general mechanical knowledge came to them as they worked in the shop 


If the employee was found unsuited to her particular task she was 
shifted from one operation to another until she was rightly placed 
The operator was taught the use of gauges as well as of the different 
tools, was paid 20 cents an hour during the instruction period, and 
usually spent from 3 to 10 days in the training department, accord- 
ing to the operation being learned. In 10 days this system of 
training turned out girls who could operate heavy hand turret lathes 
on work requiring great precision, and who in three weeks could 
begin to earn the bonuses under the graduated bonus system of pay 
employed by the factory. As a concrete example of the results of 
this training the following data are given: 


We produce our base forgings of aluminum on heavy hand turret screw machines, 
On this particular forging there are 56 gauging points. The allowable limits range 
from five ten-thousandths of an inch to two-thousandths of an inch. In January, 
1916, the average production of 31 women employees was eight pieces per hour. 
* * * My experiment showed that there should be produced from these machine: 
as a fair production an average of 35 pieces per hour. We put our old operatives into 
the training department, and within four weeks after the old and new operatives 
had been through this training department the average production was raised to 
over 25 pieces per hour, and to-day the average is over 55 pieces per hour. The same 
results were obtained on all our work, such as machining, inspection, and assemblage. 

* * * Two sets of prominent engineers who investigated the possibilities of 
production from this plant reported that the best possible output from the assembly 
division was 15,000 complete fuses per day in two shifts. Thoroughly trained girls 
have been able to reach an average production of 38,000 per day in one shift.” 


Five principles of training and shop management followed in this 
factory are: 


First—A method of training the operatives in the training department in order 
that they may reach a fair average production on each operation. This fair average 
production should not be the highest possible rate of production, as shown by a 
highly skilled operative, but should be a rate of production that the average operator 
can reach after becoming skilled without undue stress or strain. 

Second.—A method of continuing the training in the shop through the job bosses 
and, in some cases, through special shop instructors. 

lird.—A system of organization that compels the subordinate and also the direct- 
ing heads of departments to give attention to the poor, ineflicient workers, and so 
train them to be better workers. This will include factory systems which will make 
close supervision of these conditions possible. 


' National Association of Manufacturers. Report of Committee on Industrial Education. New York. 
May, 1918, Pp. 26-29. 
*Idem., pp. 31-32 
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Fourth.—A fair and generous system of pay which will reward the employee fo; 
reaching higher rates of production. This should be based upon the rule that 
woman should get as high a rate of pay as a man for the same production. The s 
tem of pay should provide bonuses that the average operative can earn even wh: 
producing less than the number of pieces per hour shown as possible. 

Fifth.—A. system of supervision that will prevent operatives overworking or strai: 
ing themselves through attempting to work too hard in order to earn high bonuses 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has two different ty; 
of training schools in operation for new women workers. 


School No. 1 is a separate building equipped with necessary machines and to 
The new workers are brought into this building and assigned to skilled mecha: 
of known ability who act as instructors. These instructors teach the proper metho 
doing the work. The new workers are taught to operate any of the following types 
of machines: Drill presses, gun-boring lathes, turret lathes, planers, shapers, milling 
machines, and to do bench work. 

As soon as they develop ability in the training school to handle themselves with a 
certain degree of skill they are placed in the production shops at the kind of wo: 
for which they are trained. Supervision over them is exercised in the product 
shops until they complete their training. In the training school the instructor » 
have from four to eight new workers under hisinstruction. In the shopsthe instructor 
may have as many as 12 to 15 under his supervision. 

School No. 2 is located in the production shops. A number of machines are 
aside. New workers are placed at the machines and an instructor is placed in char 
Schools Nos, 1 and 2 are under the direction and supervision of the training depa 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

All women learners are given the rate of 25 cents an hour while in training. This 
rate is increased to 29 cents an hour as soon as the learner develops ability to handle 
production work. The bonus system enables workers to earn from $4 to $6 a day. 
and in some cases even more than $6 a day. 

The nature of the work in the shops makes it necessary to train women to become 
all-round machine operators or bench hands—that is, they must be taught to perform 
a rather wide scope of work, including blue-print reading and use of precision-meas- 
uring instruments. In general, the women are given a broad training and not a 


training on specialized operations.? 

It may be added that the company plans to upgrade many of 
their present force of skilled and semiskilled men to more difficult 
operations and to advance the apprentices by intensive training. 

The training room established for the instruction of women by » 
company building Liberty motors (Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit 
Mich.) is located in the smaller of its two plants, in a room approxi 
mately 18 by 40 feet and is, equipped with a lathe, milling machin: 
gear cutter, drill press, profiler, etc., these being the tools upo: 
which it was decided to train operators. 

The instructor placed in charge of the training has had a short 
experience in a continuation school and is directly supervised by a 
“high grade specialist’’ from a well-known eastern factory effi- 
ciency organization. 


| National Association of Manufacturers. Report of Committee on Industrial Education. New York. 


May, 1918, pp. 32, 33. 
2 U. 8, Federal Board for Vocational Education. The Vocational Summary, August, 1915, v. 1, p. 3. 
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After a careful examination of their references, women from 21 
years of age and upward are taken on, and are given training from 
one to three days in the school. While this period is not so long as 
is desirable, the demand for labor is so great that a longer time can 
not be used. It is found, however, that even this short experience 
takes away the fear of the shop and gives the women at least an 
elementary knowledge of the tools with which they are to work. 

During the training and in the shop until they are placed upon « 
piecework basis women are paid 30 cents an hour (the regular rate 
for women). The company believes that the advantages of the 
vestibule school are so great that it will become a permanent insti- 
tution in the factory and that men as well as women will be given 
instruction in it.! 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Women have been recruited from all trades, conditions, and nation- 
alities. One company employing thousands of women in munition 
proc esses reports its force as being largely made up of school-teachers, 
clerks, dressmakers, and girls doing general work both in homes and 
in factories. Another company with exceedingly well-organized 
work for women finds that girls who have had some experience in 
mills or in other work requiring endurance are best suited to its 
work. Girls whose fathers and brothers have been machinists often 
adapt themselves readily to mechanical processes, possibly as a result 
of this mechanical background and a familiarity with mechanical 
terms. Most firms have no choice between married and single 
women. One company, however, requires that its employees must 
not only not be married, but never have been married. ‘There is a 
general agreement that women must be in normal health, and pref- 
erably between 20 or 22 and 35 years of-age. Manufacturers claim 
that girls under 22 do not take the work seriously enough, while 
women over 35 have not sufficient suppleness of hand to become 
skilled in the lighter mechanical processes. 


OUTPUT. 


While it is clear from the instances given above that women respond 
readily to training and the result is a definite increase in production, 
it is difficult to obtain a reliable statement comparing women’s output 
asa whole withthatofmen. In undertakingsuch a comparison certain 
factors should be considered. For instance, as a result of the redis- 
tribution of man power caused by the war the available supply of 
male labor is of an inferior grade, while the women who are entering 
industry are a relatively high grade of workers. The introduction of 


_ 


‘Summarized from Bulletin No. 120, of United States Council of National Defense. 
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women into certain kinds of work is so recent that it is too early t 
judge as to the effect of their employment upon output. Opinions o! 
employers seem to vary with the nature of the work. 

The experience of a British national shell factory is an examp), 
where markedly greater output was secured by the substitution | 
unskilled for skilled labor. The case in question was that of pr 
ducing 9.2 inch Mark IX H. E. shell, and the Dilution of Lal. 
Bulletin of December, 1917, page 41, says, in comment upon {| 
table of comparative output shown: “It will be seen that where: 
the complete boring of the shell required 3.16 machine-hours wh: 
done by skilled men, it was accomplished in 3.6 hours by wome: 
after only one week’s practice, and within two or three months th 
women had reduced the time to 1.25 hours, thus increasing th 
output to two and a half times its previous figure.” In the No- 
vember number of the same bulletin, Mr. Ben H. Morgan in ai 
address on the ‘War effort of women”’ says: ‘‘Comparing, for i 
stance, our women’s figures of output on certain sizes of shell an 
types of fuses with those of men in the United States, I found re 
cently that the women’s machining times were not only as good 
but in many cases better than those of men in some of the besi 
organized American shops.”’ 

While the information at hand is not sufficient to permit of a com 
prehensive discussion of the effect of the substitution of women upo: 
output, the following statements, brought together from such pul 
lished data as are available at this time, are of interest as representin: 
the conclusions of certain employers in the United States who hav. 
introduced women into their establishments.’ 

In one small factory, in which a very successful experiment i 
employing women is being‘tried, “girls with from five to six months 
training (in the simplest way on the machines) turn out in quality 
and quantity an amount of work equal to about 75 per cent of that 
of the average man employed; but it is confidently expected that 
when completely trained they will show 110 per cent efficiency a 
compared with men.’’? 





1 Since this article was written there has appeared a report of the National Industrial Conference Boa: 
on ‘‘ Wartime Employment of Women in the Metal Trades” (Research Report No. 8, July, 1918), whic! 
gives definite data gathered from 127 establishments employing 47,941 women as to the output and wag: 
ofwomen inthe metaltrades. From 99 ofthese establishments statements were obtained regarding outpu 
ofwomen as compared with that ofmen. Insummarizing these statements the report makes the followin; 
comment: ‘‘ The output of women compares favorably with that of men,since it appears that in 30 estab 
lishments * * * the output of women was greater than that of men in all operations on which bot! 
wereengaged; in 6 it was greater in some, equal in others; in 30 it was equal to that ofthe men. In other 
words, in 66 establishments, or two-thirds of those furnishing definite information as to output, women s 
production was equa! to or greater than that of men in the operations on which both wereemployed. [n 
only 15 establishments was it found that women produced less than men in all operations on which they 
were engaged. Their production in the remaining 18 establishments, although less on some operations, 
was equal or greater on others.” This report will be treated at length in an early issue of the MONTHLY 
LaBOR REVIEW. 

* Machinery, New York, May, 1918, v. 24, p. 823. 
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A typewriter and comptometer company gives the following 
report of work in its shops: “On our 3-inch Gleason generators 
the largest day’s production turned out by our best man operator 
on differential side gears was 91 pieces, and on differential pinions 
260 pieces for a 9-hour day. The slowest woman operator in point 
of production equals the best man’s day’s production, and our 
speed merchants, as we call them, turn out 126 side gears and 320 
differential pinions for a 9-hour day, an increase of 35 side gears 
and 60 differential pinions. On our 24-inch Fellows gear-shaping 
machines the women turn out from 20 to 30 pieces more in a 9-hour 
day than the men. * * * In our drilling machine work they 
have increased the production 1,200 pieces in a 9-hour day. * * * 
One woman drills two 3; inch oil holes } inch deep, and $ inch oil 
hole # inch deep, in 246 stem gears in 9 hours, * * * 50 more 
pieces than the men have ever turned out.’ ! 

In contrast to this report, the Lincoln Motor Co., whilé admitting 
that women are doing very good work, finds that women are not 
greater producers than men on their work; they are possibly a 
little slower than men, but their apparent slowness is more than 
offset by their conscientious attention to detail, the percentage of 
waste being extremely low. 

The foreman of another company employing about 800 women, 
says, “If we had given the same kind of attention to each new 
man employed, he would have done as well as the girl,’ and adds 
that the men employed were irresponsible, as few trained men were 
available, while it was possible at the time the comparison was made 
to secure a much better class of girls. 


HOURS AND WAGES. 


Hours and wages also vary with different companies and in differ- 
ent States. The working hours run from an 8-hour to a 9-hour day. 
Women are found more effective on the 8-hour schedule than when 
employed on longer shifts; on daywork than on night work. There 
should, if possible, be no overtime or Sunday work for women, the 
lunch hour should be liberal, and rest periods in the middle of the 
forenoon and of the afternoon have been found advantageous. 

In the cases studied a spirit of fairness seems to prevail regarding 
wagés, one company only being an exception to the rule. Some 
companies employ the principle of “equal pay for equal work’’: 
others pay women a regular hourly rate until their efficiency be- 
comes such that they are placed on a piecework basis and are thus 
given an opportunity to earn as much as the men workers. In one 
large company (Dayton Recording & Computing Machines Co.) a 
graduated bonus system for all workers provides an excellent stim- 





4 American Machinist, New York, Feb. 7, 1918, v. 48; p. 241. 
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ulus for good work. By this system “the operatives earn a fair 
bonus at the lower production points which increases as they jn- 
crease production.” 

There is a unanimity of opinion among employers that vo 
wages during the learning period are a paying investment. | 
period is short, the women are encouraged to keep on, thus av 
ing labor turnover, and, as the output must all pass the inspect 
test, the extra amount expended in wages is negligible as compa: 
with the price received for the material or the cost of hiring n 
workers. 

The company making a marked discrimination against women 
the question of wages started the women in on the rate usually p: 
boys. When it became apparent that this wage would not hold the 
women, because it was too small for them to live on, the matter \ 
taken up with the cost manager, who, ‘‘finding the production fro 
women’s labor considerably more than from men’s, immediat: 
gave all women workers an advance in wages, at the same time setting 
a new starting rate and a schedule of two raises for all women \ 
made good.’ In writing of this situation the manager thinks 
probable that, ‘‘as some of the women had advanced beyond the 
second raise and were far in advance of the men in production, th 
will be given due consideration when they reach the wage limit paid 
to men.” 


DIFFICULTIES MET IN EMPLOYING WOMEN IN SHOPS. 


> 


One of the objections to the introduction of women into machin 
shops is that in most instances some readjustment and reorganization 
(both in methods and in equipment) must be made to obtain t 
best results. These changes depend largely upon the character 
the work, and have been neither so numerous nor so radical as might 
have been expected, and in some cases have proved advantageous 
from the standpoint of a more effective use of man power. 

In order to retain the right class of women and to maintain a high 
standard of discipline, comfortable rest rooms, lockers, and other 
welfare provision must be furnished. One employer estimated that 
the expense entailed in providing such conveniences was $25 per 
person, and that it was not a large amount compared with the results 
secured in comfort and contentment. 

Objection is made that this work is too hard for women. It is 
readily admissible that some classes of it may be, and such cases 
should be rigorously guarded against. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence, however, that many of the machine processes are not lighter 
and less monotonous than washing, scrubbing, nursing, and other 
such time-honored employments of women, with their accompani- 
ment of heavy lifting. If proper care is exercised im assigning work 
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suitable to the strength and capacity of the worker, there seems to 
be no valid reason why women should not do machine work as 
easily and safely as some work they have done and are doing. 

The attitude of the men workers toward the employment of women 
in shops varies widely. One machine company, finding itself unable 
to fill its contracts on account of a great scarcity of men, decided 
to add to its force by employing women on the basis of the same pay 
for the same work. After the necessary changes as to welfare provi 
sions, etc., had been made, a committee from the machinists’ union 
notified the management of their ‘‘unalterable opposition to the 
employment of women in the shops in any capacity,” giving as their 
reason that after the war the women would keep places which right- 
fully belonged to men. Rather than create any trouble the company 
gave up for the time the idea of employing women. 

In most cases, however, where the men feel that women have been 
employed to supplement man power and that experienced men work- 
ers will be advanced to positions of instructors or to other work which 
only they can do because of their greater strength or better mechanical 
training, they have accepted the entrance of women as a matter of 
course or necessity and have cooperated in every way with the 
managers in teaching them the use of the machines. 


CONCLUSION. 


The question of the present employment of women in the mechan- 
ical trades is summed up by Mr. Donald G. Baker, who, from ex- 
perience both in this country and in Canada, is familiar with the 
advantages and the disadvantages of it, as follows: 


If women must be employed they should be paid equal wages for equal work. 
Their strength must not be unduly taxed, suitable conveniences must be provided 
for them, and the hours of labor restricted. In return, they will give higher pro- 
duction and lower operating costs.! 


And Mr. A. W. Kirkaldy remarks: 


In any case, it is clear that women in industry are capable of doing successfully 
not merely such unskilled work in laboring as their physical strength can compass, 
nor merely work of a repetitive or routine nature, but work of a much higher order, 
when they have had training forit. And it is alsoclear that, as they gain more experi- 
ence, the limit of their industrial usefulness has not yet been reached.’ 





ENGLISH EXPERIENCE WITH WOMEN IN HEAVY WORK. 


The British Health of Munitions Workers Committee was ap- 
pointed in September, 1915, and since that time the effect of the 
new conditions of employment upon women has been one of its 


————— 


' Machinery, New York, January, 1918, v. 24, p. 451. 2 Industry and Finance, London, 1917, p. 41. 
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permanent subjects of study. There is special significance, ther 
fore, in the fact that the Dilution of Labor Bulletin, issued mont! 
by the Ministry of Munitions, devotes much attention to the sui 

bility of women for work hitherto considered too heavy for the 
The general attitude tek »n in the bulletin is that while many ki 

of work may call for an expenditure of energy “too continuous » 
too great for it to be desirable that women should replace me: 
very few kinds are, strictly speaking, too heavy for them. So m 

is this the case that definite advice is given for overcoming the obj, 
tions of employers who consider that their work is too heavy 

permit the employment of women: 


It has often been found efiective, when an employer or a works manager ple: 
the weight of the work as an excuse for not employing female labor, to ask him whet)-r 
the men lift the work. He usually replies that the men do not do so, that the wor 
is lifted by a crane, but that the machines on which the work is done are very hea‘ 
On this one has to ask him whether he expects the man who is operating the mach 
to carry the machine about. He will possibly then takeerefuge in the fact that : 
cuts on the work are so heavy; and again one can ask whether the cut is taken by | 
operator or the machine. It will be found, in fact, almost always, that when | 
management $f a factory is driven to pleading the weight of the work, or the wei: 
of the machine, or the heaviness of the cut, as an excuse for not employing fen 
labor, they are really in a bad way for want of an argument.' 


In pursuance of the purpose of securing the greater employme 
of women, successive issues of the bulletin have many occupatio 
cited in which women have been employed with good results, althoug 
much heavy work is involved. Several articles are devoted to th. 
employment in gas and coke works. Here they stoke the furnace 
auger the pipes, push wheelbarrows weighing when loaded 3 hundre: 
weight, weigh out the coke, load it into trucks, and deliver it 
hundredweight sacks. In such occupations they are not expected 
to accomplish as much as the men whom they replace, but with t! 
limitation their work is satisfactory and appears to agree with then 

It is to be observed that in spite of stoking having been regarded as doubtful! 
within their powers, it has turned out to agree very well with women. The chai 
from men to women was started in the hot weather of June, and the hea!th and physi« 
of the women, according to their own statement, have improved since they took 
the occupation.* 

Other heavy occupations noted by the bulletin, in which wome 
are employed are: Molding, in which the weight of the boxes hand! od 
varies from 25 pounds to 42 pounds; heavy laboring work in a su! 
phuric acid works, where the women are doing the full work accom- 
plished by an equal number of men previously; unloading bags of 
nitrate weighing 2 hundredweight each (“they are handled by two 
women without difficulty and are run on trolleys to the elevator’’); 








! Dilution of Labor Bulletin, London, April, 1918, p. 99. 
8 Dilution of Labor Bulletin, London, March, 1918, p. 87. 
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sawing and barking operations in a paper mill, in which, “ although 
some of the logs handled weigh 50 to 60 tons, and the work is fairly 
strenuous, it has not been found beyond the women’s physical 
strength”; carrying steel bars and springs, some of which weigh from 
50 to 60 pounds each, to differant parts of the factory as they are 
needed; and ordinary heavy laboring work, such as digging and 
excavating. Apparently this last-mentioned work had been looked 
upon with special doubt, since the ministry considered it necessary 
to take public notice of the suggestion that the work might prove 
injurious to the health of the women engaged in it. Speaking at a 
public exhibition of women’s work, the secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions referred to this point as follows: 

The suggestion, so far as it might be applied to the work that they had been doing 
habitually, was happily contradicted by experience. Some of the best fortifications 
in the north of England had been excavated by women navvies, formerly fishwomen 
from Scotland, and it was a matter of common observation that the physical develop- 
ment of women had improved beyond all knowledge since the war, and never had 
they seemed more fit to discharge all their functions in civil life.’ 

In munition work 60 pounds ? is looked upon as the limit of weight 
a woman should lift without the aid of tackle. This applies in shell 
making and similar work where the object has to be put in position 
and removed after the turning operation is finished. (In France 
the maximum weight which women should handle in such operations 
has been fixed at 55 pounds.) The results of the experience of two 
or three years with women in such work were summed up in a recent 
address before the Institute of Mechanical Engineers: 

Women can safely handle, in the course of machining and fitting operations, pieces 
weighing up to 60 pounds, and can also manipulate almost as well as men, with the 
aid of lifting appliances, any weights over 80 pounds. Itis on work weighing between 
60 pounds and 80 pounds where it becomes questionable whether women can be prop- 
erly and economically employed. There is the cost of special lifting tackle and han- 
dling devices necessary for women that may be obviated in the case of men, and in 
instances where tackle has been provided for dealing with these weights it has been 
found that women prefer not to go to the trouble of using such tackle, and so overtax 
their strength by endeavoring to lift weights which after a time generally results in 
injury to health.* 


The Health of Munition Workers Committee gave special attention 
to this matter in its final report. The departmental committee 
on aecidents had declared it unwise to lay down any definite and 
detailed provisions on the subject, since the possibility of injury 
depended to a great extent on individual cases and circumstances, 


1 Speech of F. G. Kellaway, summarized in Dilution of Labor Bulletin, London, June, 1918, p. 122. 

* General Order No. 13, issued by the Chief of Ordnance, and a similar order issued by the Quartermaster 
General, U. 8. War Department, contain the following provision: ‘‘ No woman should be required to /ift 
repeatédly more than 25 pounds in any single load.”” See MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1917, p. 53. 

* Paper by B. H. Morgan, summarized in Railway News, London, June 1, 1918, p. 573. 
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but had suggested that it might be well to have a general provision 
that a woman should not be employed to lift, carry, or move any- 
thing so heavy as to be likely to injure ner. The Home Office ip 
September, 1916, had passed a general order to this effect, and iy 
commenting on it, the Health of Munition Workers Committee says 


The weight which can safely be lifted depends not only on the physique of |! 
worker but on the position in which the weight lies, its shape, the manner of carr 
it, and the place to which it has to be carried. Again, much depends on the a 
sition of knack. Given, however, reasonable conditions and a good physique, won: 
and girls over 18 have been found able to handle weights up to 50 pounds in the ordi 
nary course of work without difficulty. Such a weight would, of course, be too ¢ 
for women of less than normal strength, or if the weight is of awkward bulk, or h: 
be raised to a special height.' 


In connection with this, the committee quotes a report as to 
women engaged in making and finishing crucibles: 

The heaviest handled by one woman alone weigh 57 pounds.. Lifting is intermit- 
tent, occurring in the intervals of manufacturing work. The girls have been carefu 
chosen for their good physique and appeared to lift the crucibles with complete ease 
Thus of one factory it is reported that ‘‘ the forewoman took pains to instruct the girls in 
the right way of handling the heavy crucibles. She said some required considerable 
instruction how to carry, as they often began by attempting to do the whole work with 
their forearms and wrists, bringing no other muscles into play and consequently 
quickly exhausting themselves, but practice soon helped them over this difficulty. 
If a girl could not acquire the knack of right handling she hurt herself and injured 
the crucibles and was taken off that work.’”! 


The Dilution of Labor Bulletin also contains discussions regarding 
women in kinds of work which from other reasons have been deemed 
undesirable for them. In many cases, it is held, the objections have 
no valid foundation if women of the right kind are selected and if a little 
attention is paid to making conditions safe and suitable for them. 
In one respect women are more desirable than men for work under 
difficult conditions since they are more willing to adopt the safety 
precautions which, ‘applied inflexibly, may not make the work any 
more comfortable, but do remove the element of danger.’”’ In fact 
the Ministry of Munitions appears to adopt unreservedly the con- 
clusions given in a discussion of the health of munition worker: 
published in the British Medical Journal: 

The well-being of young girls fresh from school, of the prospective mother, and 
the mother during the first months of her infant’s life more than ever call for symp 
thetic recognition. If proper care and forethought are exercised there seems no reas! 
why women and girls, if suitably selected and supervised, should not carry out mai 


operations hitherto considered fit only for men, without permanent detriment to their 
future health.? 





! Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committee. Final Report. Industrial Healt! 
and Efficiency, p. 97. London, 1918 [Cd. 9065). 


? Health of Munition Workers. Reprinted from the British Medical Journal, July 7, 14, 21, and 28, 1917. 
London. ; 
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HEALTH OF WOMEN MUNITION WORKERS IN ENGLAND. 




























y The final report of the Health of Munition Workers Committee’ 
contains a summary by Dr. Janet Campbell of inquiries into the 
health of woman munition workers. Dr. Campbell conducted two 
such inquiries, the first in 1915 and 1916, dealing with 1,326 women 
mostly employed on fairly light processes, and the second in 1917, 
covering 1,183 women, many of whom were employed on heavy 
shell making. Practically all the women included in the second 
inquiry had been in munition work for nine months, and most of 
them for longer. Purposely, a disproportionately large number of 
married women was selected for examination. 


CHARACTER OF WORE DONE. 


Women were at first employed only on light work, not handling 
anything heavier than 3-inch shells. Then they were put on 4.5- 
inch shells, which weigh 48 pounds in the rough and about 274 
pounds in the completed state, and now they are employed on shell 
of all sizes. They perform all the different operations, including 
working on lathes and on milling and drilling machines, examining, 
checking, cleaning, and also loading and unloading wagons. They 
are also employed as crane drivers and slingers. No lifting tackle 
is provided for the 4.5-inch shells. For 5 and 6 inch shells lifting 
tackle is provided, but it is not always used by the women, who find 
it quicker to lift the shells by hand. The 6-inch shells weigh about 
130 pounds in the rough and 90 pounds when finished, “so that 
women are just able to lift them.” Since the heavier shells can not 
be handled without tackle, the women are really in more danger of 
overstrain on the 6-inch than on the heavier shells. Many of the 
women really like the heavy work: 

It is astonishing how deft women become in dealing with heavy weights, and they 
often take great pride in their muscular strength and dexterity. But clearly it is 


most important first to select the workers properly and next to watch that they do 
not attempt too much in their eagerness to do well. 


HOURS, NUTRITION, ETO. 


The excessive hours worked at the beginning of the war have 
been reduced, yet it is still permissible for women to work 60 hours 
a week, exclusive of pauses and mealtimes. This usually means 
two 12-hour shifts, though in many factories using the two-shift 
system the hours are somewhat less, 55 or 574 per week, with a 
half day off on Saturday. Some factories work a three-shift system 
of about eight hours per shift. The 12-hour shift is considered 
entirely too long, especially for married women, although one in- 


' Ministry of Munitions, Health of Munition Workers Committee. Final Report. Industrial Health 


and Efficiency. Pp, 132-152. London, 1918, Cd. 9065. See pages 40 to 53 of this issue of the Lasor 
REVIEW. 
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vestigator reports that the introduction of a shorter shift wow)d 
need careful consideration as to the effect on individual women, 
“as the eight-hour factory shift in addition to heavy household w: 
involves a heavier day’s toil than factory work alone throug! 
12-hour shift when it is obviously impossible to undertake lh: 
duties.” Dr. Campbell strongly recommends that women engav 
in heavy work should not have shifts of longer than eight hours. 

The dietary habits of the women have improved considera 
since they entered the munition factories. This is due partly to 
better wages which permit them to buy enough food, partly to 
increased appetite and desire for solid food following upon regu 
work under fairly hygienic conditions, and partly to the introduc: 
of well-managed canteens in which suitable food can be procu 
Transit and housing difficulties are still serious, and much of 
fatigue from which the women suffer is due to conditions of 
kind incidental to factory life rather than to the nature of the work 
itself. Welfare work is becoming increasingly general, and its valu 
is emphasized. 

The extent to which these women seem to suffer from the eff 
of their work is increased by the relatively large number of mar 
women among the munition workers. A certain proportion of | 
are young married women without children or household resp: 
bilities who are no more affected by the work than single won 
The.difficulty comes with the other class, who have to add the fact 
work to their home work: 

Married women are often fully competent physically to carry out duties at 
factory. It is only when these duties are supplemented by home work afte: 
hours of faetory work, by the difficulty of making proper arrangements for ‘ 
children during their absence, by the ever-increasing difficulty of shopping du 
the limited interval, and often by worry or anxiety in regard to husband or rela 
at the front, that the burden becomes too heavy to bear without mental or phy: 


damage. 
MEDICAL FINDINGS. 


A physical examination, necessarily rather hasty and superfi 
was made of the women from eight factories, who were divided i 
three groups according to the results of the examination, as follo 











Class A: In good | Class B: Some | Class C: Mar 
pens sd health. fatigue or ill health. | fatigue or ill h 





ers ex- 
amined. | wumber.| Per cent.| Number.| Per cent. Number.| Pe 





ag SE TES a A a 


1 
PS aa ‘ 692 58. 425 35. 66 











326 763 57.5 451 34.0 | 112 
183 5 . | 











According to this table about 40 per cent of the women exhilit 
definite signs of fatigue. Dr. Campbell believes this is an under 
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statement of the case, because (a) much early fatigue is latent and 
objectively unrecognizable; (6) the women most seriously affected 
tend to drop out of factory life before they have served for any long 
period; (¢c) women knowing themselves fatigued might not offer them- 
selves for examination; and (d) since the examination was necessarily 
superficial, only definite and relatively well-marked fatigue could be 
detected. As these causes would be equally operative in both in- 
quiries they do not affect the comparative situation, and it is a 
striking fact that the amount of serious fatigue shown among the 
women examined is smaller in the second than in the first inquiry. 
Due to the reasons above noted, it is likely that the amount of 
fatigue revealed by the inquiry is less, and possibly much less than 
is actually experienced among the workers as a whole. On the other 
hand the fatigue is not so great as might be expected, taking into 
consideration the hours worked and the processes performed. Several 
reasons are suggested for this. Interest in their work and a desire 
to do their part might keep the workers from feeling the strain which 
would be developed by a mere dull routine of work. The higher 
wages, which enable the women to have better food and clothing, 
lead to improved nutrition and an increased resistance to disease. 
The advance of welfare supervision has done much to remove detri- 
mental conditions and indirectly to improve the physique and en- 
durance of the workers. One reason assigned is that many of the 
women had previously been employed at harder work under worse 
conditions, and that their health under the more favorable conditions 
of munition work improves progressively. Thus in one factory where 
women were employed from 10 to 11 hours daily on heavy work, the 
investigator notes: ‘‘A few had spent many years as charwomen 
working hard for little remuneration, and these looked upon the 
regular long hours of munition work as a well-paid rest.”’ 
Unfortunately few details of the medical investigation are given. 
Women from eight factories were examined, and the results show that 
the character of the work alone does not account for the amount of 
fatigueshown. Thus the largest proportion showing marked fatigue — 
12.3 per cent—was found among 73 women employed in Factory 
No. 6, in which the women are engaged in making fuses. ‘‘The work 
is light in character and in itself involves little or no physical strain.” 
On the other hand, in factory No. 5, in which women were employed 
on all processes in making 9.2 and 6 inch shells, and at the time of the 
investigation had been working long shifts for six months, of 199 
women examined the proportion showing marked fatigue was only 4 
per cent; the proportion showing slight fatigue, however, was large— 
57.2 per cent. The best showing was made in a factory (No. 2) in 
Which women were working on 9.2 and 6 inch shells, and were also 
employed on overhead cranes and as slingers. Here most of the 
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women worked eight-hour shifts and a system of welfare supervision 
was in effect. About two-fifths of the women were married, 56 | 
young children, and about half of these were doing heavy housey 
in addition to their work in the factory. Yet of the 264 examin 
only 4.5 per cent showed marked fatigue and 20 per cent s! 
fatigue. 

The particular defects of health found were not always trace 
to factory conditions. The ailments most frequently observed 
digestive disorders, defective teeth, headache, nervous irrita}hi! 
anemia, muscular pains, and menstrual disorders. About one-fo 
of the group suffered from this last-mentioned cause, ‘‘which in ¢ 
‘vases had appeared since factory work commenced.” Some « 
were found in which there was evidently a connection between bh 
work and an increase of menstrual trouble, but how frequently 
occurred is not stated. On the whole, Dr. Campbell concludes 
the women at work in the factories are bearing the fatigue of muni 
work surprisingly well. 

; CONCLUSION. 

As a result of the two investigations Dr. Campbell submits 
following conclusions, which are adopted by the Health of Muni 
Workers Committee: 

To sum up, the general results of these inquiries indicate: 

1. That there is definite burden of fatigue, which though relatively small in ai 
as regards severe fatigue is considerable as regards that of a less severe character 

2. That the fatigue and ill health are less than might have been anticipated }h 
regard to the hours of work and the nature of the employment, and that this i 
broadly speaking, to the greatly improved attention to the health and welfare . 
workers. 

3. That fatigue and sickness are greatest where heavy work is combined wit 
hours at the factory and asociated with onerous domestic duties after factory hou 
4. That unless brought under control, the considerable amount of moderate 
ness and ill health now present is likely to reduce immediate efficiency and also : 
cise in many cases an injurious effect on subsequent health and on capacity for 1 

nity. 

5. That although there has been substantial improvement in the condition 
circumstances of women’s work in factories further action is necessary if the an 
of fatigue is to be diminished rather thanincreased. In particular the findings 
inquiry seem to indicate the necessity— 

(a) For further shortening the hours of labor for women. 

(b) For restricting women’s work in the heavier branches of industry to those 
are young, physically fit and capable and who have not arduous home duties to peri 

(c) For the continuation and development, wherever women are employed in 
tories, ofhygienic conditions,and especially welfare arrangements (includingindu 
canteens); and 

(d) For making appropriate provision for effective medical supervision, both on 
entrance to the factory (in heavy and exceptional occupations), and, subsequen''y, 
by means of the services of medical officers (women preferred) and nurses, and in | 
form of suitable accommodation as to rest rooms, first-aid appliances, and w 
equipped surgeries. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN FRANCE DURING THE WAR. 


A survey of the extent and nature of the employment of female 
labor in France during the war is published in a recent number of 
the Bulletin of the French Ministry of Labor.t. A summary of this 
article follows: 

The investigations undertaken by the French factory inspection 
service as to the activities of industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments after the outbreak of the war, the results of which have been 
published in various issues of the Bulletin, have shown a considerable 
and progressive increase in the employment of female labor in the 
various branches of the national activity. They did not, however, 
furnish any statistical data showing in figures the importance of the 
increased employment of female labor. Also they covered only 
those establishments subject to the supervision of the factory in- 
spection service, and consequently did not include mining and quar- 
rying, common carriers, nor the establishments of the Ministries of 
War and of the Navy, in which the interests of the national defense 
do not permit investigations by outsiders. In the latter half of 1917 
several investigations were undertaken, of which the results are now 
available. 


ESTABLISHMENTS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE FACTORY INSPECTION 
SERVICE. 


The investigation undertaken in July, 1917, covered 52,278 estab- 
lishments, employing in normal times 1,037,485 male and 487,47 
female workers, or a total of 1,524,959 persons. The following 
table shows the distribution of female workers among the various 
industry groups at five specified periods, and also gives for each of 
these periods the percentage they formed of the female working 
force employed before the outbreak of the war. 


'Franee, Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, vol. 25, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Paris, January-February, 1918, pp. 1-20, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE WORKERS AMONG THE VARIOUS INDUSTRY GRor 
BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR AND AT FIVE PERIODS, 1914 TO 1917 
ESTABLISHMENTS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE FACTORY INs! 
TORS. 
































| Percentage as ci 
Female working force employed— with the prev 
ing force. 
Industry group. mas | | | | | 
efore i: ™ 
the out- a July, | July, Jan- July, Au- July, July, 
break of O57” | 1915. | 1916. | Pory? | giz. Gust 1915./ 1916.70) 
s 914, } 1917 1914 191; 
the war.) | | 
qj. | | | im 
ere 34,918 | 22,267 | 31,261 | 35,990 | 31,214 | 35,591 | 64/| 90)| 103| § 
| et eeheReee ane” | 14°959| 8.115 | 14,872 | 20,568 | 23.824 | 24.569 54] 99 | 137! 159 
Rubber, paper, cardboard . | 21, 683 | 8, 627 16, 136 | 19,571 | 20,320 | 20,958 | 40} 74} 90/| 94 
, ee - ‘| 11, 000 | 4,942 * r 458 | 7,677 8, 226 8, 351 45 59 70 75 
RR RE AES 1190, 944 | 75,040 |154, 307 |176, 639 183, 445 183,239 | 39 | 82/ 92) 96 
Clothing: working up of | os | 
straw, feathers, hair. ..../108,412 | 36,128 | 69,790 | 90,087 | 91,140 | 94,778 | 33! 64] 83) &4 
Hides and leather, furs.....} 22,596 | 8,930 | 17,601 | 21,902 | 23,245 | 24,068 | 40| 78)| 97 | 103 
Woodworking. ............ 9, 047 2, 463 7,098 | 10,428 | 12,628 | 13,933 | 27 78 | 115 | 14 
Metal working. ........0<. } 18,815 | 9,370 | 64,479 |118, 331 (159,086 {171,700 | 50 | 343 | 629 | 846 
Precious metals............ | 2,883 | 496 | 1,512] 1,984; 2,017{| 1,969] 17; 52; 69/| 70 
Cutting of preciousstones..| 1,306} 351 755| 926; 954] 1,050] 27! 58] 71] 73 
Cutting and grinding of | | | 
stones, earthwork, build- | | | 
ing trades..........-..+ 495 | 99 267 | 472 | 516 | 640 | 20) 54] 95] 42 
Pottery and brick making..} 17,153 | 3,198) 7,407 | 10,433 | 11,402 | 11,855 | 19) 43) 61) 67 
Transportation............ | "210 168 329 | 897 | 950 | 954} 80/157] 43] 48 
COPRTINOB és 00s scscncccces | 33, 053 | 18,913 | 25,307 | 30,796 | 31,702 | 33,226 | 57) 80| 93 | 9% 
BOER. ccanccesedeseds 487, 474 199, 107 }!418,579 546 701 (600 759° 626, $81 | 41] 86 | 112) 123 


me i ) , 








1 Shown here as given in the original; column adds to 417,579. 


This table establishes the fact that the chief increase in the empl: 
ment of female labor has taken place in industries working for t 
national defense. It also indicates that those industries in whi 
the number of female workers has decreased were enabled to furni 
such workers to other branches of the national activity. In 8 out 
of 15 industry groups the number of female workers was larger 
July, 1917, than before the outbreak of the war. For every | 
female workers employed before the outbreak of the war the met: 
working industries employed in July, 1917, 913, transportati: 
industries 454, the chemical industries 164, and the woodworki: 
industries 154. In seven industry groups, on the other hand, th 
was a decrease in the number of female workers. For every 1! 
female workers employed before the outbreak of the war, in Ju 
1917, there were only 97 in the rubber, paper, and cardboard ind 
tries, 96 in the textile industries, 87 in the clothing industry, 80 
the cutting of precious stones, 69 in pottery and brick making, 
in the printing trades, and 68 in the working up of precious meta 
In the food industries, hide and leather industries, and commer 
the figures indicating the extent of employment of women ha 
changed very slightly, and in July, 1917, were 102, 107, and 10 
respectively, as compared with 100 before the outbreak of the war. 

The eight industry groups which show an increase in the number 
of female workers employed have gained 170,588 female workers 
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as compared with prewar times. The seven industry groups which 
show a decrease of their female working force have experienced a 
loss of 31,181 female workers. The net gain, therefore, amounts to 
139,407, or 28.6 per cent. 

After having ascertained the absolute increase of the female 
working force it seems expedient to examine into its relative increase— 
e., in what proportion this working force has increased as compared 
with the total personnel of the establishments covered by the inves- 
tigation. This is shown in the following table by industry groups: 


PROPORTION FEMALE WORKERS FORMED OF THE TOTAL PERSONNEL OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE FACTORY INSPECTORS BEFORE 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR AND AT FIVE PERIODS, 1914 TO 1917, BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS. 


























> ‘ 
Industry group. — | | | 
| outb f ok August, | July | Jul January | July, 
| ofthe | 1914. 191 |} 1916 1917. 1917. 
| war. 
Ts . aoe adie 
a i iiissnnantitibien ceienaln 37 | 44 42 4 | 40 44 
COM gtA Meh hdc itesxcoccespedteccasic is | 22 22 4 | 2 2 
Rubber, paper, cardboard................. 39 49 48 48 48 49 
PI Cidetadcbusascceedstdmeeoesensce 28 37 34 36 S 38 
po ee a an a an 61 71 } 70 71 72 71 
Clothing; working up of straw, feat! | 
NAM... ce eeeeeescceeccecccccccecccccecces 78 81 80 86 85 86 
THIGOS RE ee, TUES. co cccccccccccececes 32 33 36 39 39 40 
W 00% odworking iitns ee Sadie pacieadae 10 12 16 16 18 19 
Se ee a cncnnaguassevenbsones 5 7 19 23 6 26 
Pr Tecious metals ii i iad cuba ciee dé 35 47 42 44 | 41 40 
Cutting of precious Stones. ................ 45 | 64 63 65 66 69 
C itting and grinding of stone s, earth work, 
ee ee. ccenwsabebad 0. 68 | 0. 86 1.11 | 1. 45 1.63 1.74 
Pottery and brickmaking................. 21 19 22 24 25 2¢ 
TWEE EIEas coaccocenccenccesces 0. 69 | 1.15 | 1.47 | 3.10 3. 27 3.39 
Ce 36 46 49 | 49 l 0 
a RE ee EME 31.9 | 38.3 9.8 | 39.6 | 40 40.2 





Before the outbreak of the war the female working force formed 
31.9 per cent of the total personnel of the establishments covered by 
the preceding table. In August, 1914, although the number of 
female workers had decreased by 59 per cent, their percentage of 
the total working force had reached 38.3 per cent, owing to the gaps 
left in the male ‘working force on account of the mobilization. Be- 
tween August, 1914, and July, 1915, the male working force increased 
by 312,573 workers and the female working force by 219,472, while 
the proportion of the latter rose to 39.8 per cent. These same two 
classes of workers increased by 201,970 and 128,122, respectively, in 
July, 1916, and by 90,347 and 80,180 in July, 1917, and the percent- 
age of female workers of the total personnel rose successively t to 39.6 
and 40,2 per cent. 

The following table shows the total number and per cent of male 
and female workers at the four periods considered, as well as the 
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proportion per sex compared with that existent before the outbre 
of the war: 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN ESTABLISHM! 
SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE FACTORY INSPECTORS AT SPECIF! 
PERIODS, 1914 TO 1917. 


} 











j | } 
e ( 3 tl e | | I 
rs : ~é " August, July, July, J 
— — ¢ ( 
ot the war.| 1914 | 1915 1916 1 
pee | [— ial Sein a 
Number of male workers. ................. | 1 037, 485 319, 622 632,195 | 834,16 
Number of female workers. ................ 487, 474 | 199, 107 | 8,8 79 | 546, 701 
Total working force.................-- | 1,524, 959 518, 729 | 1, 050, a4 | 1,380, 86 
Per cent of male workers. ................. } 68. 1 61.7 | 60.2 60. 4 | 
Per cent of female workers................. 31.9 38.3 39.8 | 39.6 | 
Per cent, as compared with that of prewar 
times, of— 
ERE ee ae a 100 | 31 } 61 | 80 | 
nn cumume 100 | 41 86 112 | 
ea... SE = 
The total working force.............. | 100 34 69 91 





In August, 1914, immediately after the mobilization, the tot 
working force of the establishments considered here was only 34 
cent of its normal size; in July, 1917, its size was 2 per cent ab 
that of normal times. Between August, 1914, and July, 1917, 
total male working force rose from 31 to 90 per cent of its nor: 
size, and the total female working force from 41 to 129 per c 
This comparison shows clearly the importance of female labor in 
establishments inspected by the factory-inspection service. 

MINES, ENGINEERING CORPS AND QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, HEALTH 

SERVICE, NAVY, AND RAILROAD SERVICE. 

Below is shown the percentage female workers formed of the 1 

working force in each of the above services on January 1, 1918: 


Per cent. 
French mines (female and juvenile workers)....................-. 12.8 
Engineering corps and quartermaster’s department............... 21.5 
ee GID. 8 dn 5s Sede i de evil cedevivwccéocs 21.2 
EN an. 6.6 wsidcis Addenccccceccsccacccssucccoe gvoesdssane 67.3 
I NE 6 cnn cpisedoqucpondssnedcesoned opeesenes 14.3 


MUNITION AND ORDNANCE FACTORIES, INCLUSIVE OF STATE-OWNED ESTABLISH 


MENTS. 


In July, 1915, female workers in private and State munition ai 
ordnance factories formed 11.25 per cent of the total Eeeeemel 0 
these factories. On January 1, 1918, this percentage had more tha 


doubled, being 23 per cent. If, on the other hand, the number o 
these female workers in January, 1916, is assumed to be 100, an index 


number of 361 (388 for private and 295 for State establishments) 
obtained for January, i918. 
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The following table gives for specified months of 1916, 1917, and 
1918, the index numbers of female workers employed in private 
and State munition and ordnance factories and in both combined, 
and the percentage which female workers form of the total personne! 
of these establishments: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF FEMALE WORKERS IN PRIVATE AND STATE MUNITION AND 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES AND PERCENTAGE OF THESE WORKERS OF THE TOTAL 
PERSONNEL, 1916, 1917, 1918 (JANUARY, 1916=100). 








| Index numbers of female workers em- | ; 
ployed in— | Per cent 
Month and year. | SS ae ee ee 
Private es- State es- Alles of tot a 
‘wemmenceanes tablishments.| tablishments.| Persomuel. 
| 
} '] 
January, 1916...... Sbinvtsenenee Te ee ee 100 | 100 | 100 | 1.0 
SE Ps Seenvbentbdete cana cbadeebanews we | 78 | 123 162 | 18.0 
Tt le int i intetdsesnsnenbbbemesentns-4 240 | 175 221 | 1.4 
BORGHNET, TOO oc ccncicdedcctcesiwsnccecsesess 289 196 263 | 2.7 
Ph nttcnwesccececceed se lacnatiad eines 358 | 241 | 292 24.0 
SES chvatiwwxenccuehepbebrdinnades | 366 | 264 | 337 23.7 
hs ccicadedtsnbatdbebtbbowssenig: 378 | 278 | 349 | 24.0 
Pb ntanccbectanscnswaenses rere 381 | 277 351 | 25.0 
oam-t : 
JORROTY, IDES. « cecodevccccccccccccccncesccccces 388 | 295 361 | 23.0 





_— 


The Ministry of War employs numerous female workers as clerks, 
private secretaries, editorial clerks, typists, stenographers, accountants, 
charwomen, ete. 


NATURE OF WORE AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF FEMALE WORKERS. 


As has been stated above, the investigations of the factory in- 
spectors made it possible to draw up a list of those occupations which 
during normal times were not filled by women but have been in- 
trusted to them during the war. This list has been published in the 
Bulletin (July-August, 1915, issue, p. 180; January-February, 1916, 
p. 7; and June, 1916, p. 192). The results in this respect of more 
recent investigations,’ particularly of those of November, 1917, in the 
same establishments and in those under the administration of the 
munitions, engineering, and quartermaster departments are given 
here. 

Women adapt themselves more and more to the most varied occu- 
pations. As a matter of fact, they perform either with the aid of 
machines or by hand work nearly every operation, from the moment 
when the raw material enters the factory up to the time when the 
finished product is shipped from it. 

In industries employing women in normal times the woman workers 
have been taught the operation of new machine tools. 

In establishments employing women only since the outbreak of the 
war women were at first given only such work as corresponded to 
their physical aptitude. By and by, however, under the pressure 
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of necessity, and because the first experiments in this respect had 
encouraging results, they were also employed at much harder wor! 
requiring considerable strength and adroitness, from which they wi 
formerly barred. They are now excluded only from work whi 
manifestly exceeds their strength, is too dangerous, or requir 
exceptional physical strength and skill combined, such as the car: 
ing and handling of heavy burdens, work on scaffolds or elevat 
points, and special work in iron and steel mills and glass wor 
Among the exceptional occupations opened to women during the y 
should be mentioned the highly skilled work of assembling, runni 
of steam engines, autogenous welding, linotype composing, piec: 
and doffing in cotton mills, machining by series of lathes, access 
work in forges and brick kilns, tawing and dyeing, research a1 
laboratory work, supervision, etc. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN WAR Suppty SERVICES (SERVICES DE MANUTENT! 


Loading, unloading, and carrying.—All industries use women t 
great extent for the handling of war materials. In some industri 
they are used at all kinds of work, without distinction, inclusive 
loading and unloading, while in others they are exclusively employ 
at transportation within the factories of products in course of mai 
facture. The distances which they have to go in transporting goo 
are generally short. The weight which they may handle is regulat 
by the decrees of December 28, 1909, and April 26, 1912, and may: 
exceed 25 kilograms (55 pounds). Suitable equipment, such 
hoisting apparatus, winches, appliances for mechanical transpo! 
tion, etc., to reduce the physical effort needed for such operations, 
being introduced more and more in the factories. Very heavy wo 
is done exclusively by men. Nevertheless, women load and unl: 
timber, battens, and iron; operate traveling cranes and elect 
trolleys; in tanneries unload and carry on their shoulders green hid 
weighing not more than 44 pounds; convey shell and material fro 
place to place within munition factories; and generally transp: 
whatever is needed, within the limits of weight mentioned aboy 
Some industries employ women to drive teams and auto trucks, | 
the total number so employed is still very small. They were also foun 
to be employed to a limited extent as firemen on small locomotiy: 
brakemen, switchmen, and crossing men. In two establishments | 
and 25 women, respectively, operate electric trolleys with loads | 
1,500 kilograms (3,307 pounds), and 48 women act as switchmen. 

Inspection, packing, boxing, nailing—Women are very generally 
employed for inspecting manufactured products of every kind. In 
sheil and gun factories the work of inspection and gauging is handled 
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almost exclusively by female workers. They are prepared for this 
work through a study of guns and gauges and by successive verifi- 
cations of the caliber of guns of all kinds. Ina torpedo factory women 
do almost all the work of gauging, and are taught the use of more com- 
plicated measuring apparatus, such as gauges for metallic plates, micro- 
metric gauges, etc., for reading one-hundredth part of a millimeter. 

In the clothing industry they distribute the work and receive and 
examine finished garments. They also work as inspectors in pot- 
teries, in factories, and in mercantile establishments. In the engi- 
neering services they inventory all material on its arrival. 

In many districts the work of marking articles and putting them 
in piles is done by females. The same is true of the work of wrapping, 
packing, and boxing, except where the articles to be handled are too 
heavy. One large depot within the city limits of Paris employs 
women as watchmen of the ships which men load and unload, and 
alsoas charwomen. Women follow the gangs of stevedores and with a 
needle and twine rapidly repair sacks which burst in the course of the 
work. In prewar times this work was done by men, who merely passed 
twine through the hole and knotted it. Now the women mend the 
sacks thoroughly and thereby make it possible to store and ship them. 

Work in the Quartermaster’s Department.—Generally speaking, 
in this department women are employed at all work compatible with 
their physical limitations. In some instances the installation of 
hoisting and trucking apparatus has permitted the employment of 
women in occupations hitherto reserved to men. In addition to 
office work, women perform the following services: 

Clothing: Stock keeping, loading and unloading of vehicles, finish- 
ing and cutting of textiles, folding, making of clothing, sorting and 
packing. 

Foodstuffs: Stewardess, marking, manufacture of war bread, 
placing biscuits on baking pans, packing in boxes, ete. 

Fodder: Making iron bands, feeding gristmills, screening and sack- 
ing grain, sorting and beating sacks. 

Storage houses: Stowing, roasting coffee, sorting potatoes, marking 
and scraping barrels, manufacture of sausages, etc. 

Manufacture of shoes: Operation of cutting and trimming ma- 
chines, preservation and piling up of leather, etc. 

Central supply depots: Loading, unloading, repairing packages, 
verifying the count of goods to recipients, pasting labels, etc. 


CHANGES IN SHOP ORGANIZATION AND WoRKING PROCESSES. 


In many districts the industrial establishments have changed and 
impreyed their systems of operation in order to make possible the 
employment of women, more particularly their employment in the 
place of men. They have subdivided the working processes as much 
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as possible, organized serial production, and simplified the tasks ; 
for female workers. The need of increased output has led to | 
improvement of shop equipment, especially of loading, unload) 
and hoisting devices, and to the introduction of machine tools, s 
as special lathes for shell, and these, in turn, have permitted 
employment of large numbers of women as shop hands and special 
hand workers. Working hours and the make-up of working gs 
have been changed, the shops newly organized, seats provided 
female workers, and créches and day nurseries installed. Altho 
some factory inspectors report that the replacement of male 
female workers has been effected without any marked change in s!| 
methods, the majority say that the employers have made earn 
efforts to discover and introduce improvements which will at one : 
the same time make the work easier and the output greater. 

Female workers have been furnished working clothes suitable 
their occupation. 

The employment of women by the engineering corps in the c 
struction of barracks has been made possible by doing away \ 
building plans and replacing them with models permitting the se: 
execution of the principal parts of the barracks. 

CoMPARATIVE OuTPuT oF MALE AND FEMALE Labor. 

Employers as a rule declare themselves satisfied with the results 
employing women. In order to obtain good results, judgment m 
be used in the selection of the women, and those not sufficiently rob 
must not be employed at heavy work. Women in general are m 
attentive to their work and frequently more dexterous than m 
On the other hand, their time keeping is not so good (according to 
one inspector, their absences amount to about 5 per cent), and 1 
production of a given working force is often less regular than f 
merly, particularly for night work. For this reason it is necessa) 
to hire supplementary female workers as substitutes for, absent: 
and to add also some male workers for heavy work, adjustme: 
repairs, and sharpening tools. 

It is well known that in mechanical weaving women occasional! 
produce more than men, and that in screw and bolt factories th: 
often show as much aptitude for the work as do men. It is gene 
ally admitted that in serial work executed automatically with m: 
chine tools, such as the manufacture of small parts of little weight 
and in all work requiring intelligence and skill, a female worker ca 
after short practice replace a male worker. In the manufacture 0 
heavy and complicated articles, on the other hand, and in loadiny 
and unloading and all occupations requiring prolonged muscular 
effort or constant attention women produce less than men. It 
should also be kept in mind that certain complementary work car 
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be performed only by men. A comparison between the output of 
women and men is rendered difficult by the fact that the work of 
the factories has in many cases been completely reorganized. In 
general the output of the women is in inverse ratio to the physical 
effort required and to the duration of this effort. 


WoMEN AS OVERSEERS AND FoREWOMEN. 


In prewar times women working in separate shops were frequently 
placed under female overseers; this system has been continued and 
extended in many of the private establishments. In most of the 
State establishments the female workers are supervised in the same 
manner as the men by gang foremen under shop foremen and super- 
intendents. Practice in this matter differs widely, however. Ono 
factory inspector remarks that the best means to, get work out of 
female employees is to place them under female overseers and fore- 
women who are not natives of the locality. 


MINGLING OF SEXES IN THE WORKROOMS. 


In general, no segregation of the sexes is attempted, although the 
practice in this respect differs. In some shops a certain part of the 
shop, not inclosed, is reserved for the woman worker, while in 
others, especially in those with a large female working force, the 
women may be given separate rooms. At first, in some districts, 
there was trouble where men and women worked together, but 
this very speedily subsided. On the whole, the behavior of the 
workers within the shops is satisfactory, and a somewhat stricter 
supervision than was exercised before suffices to maintain good 
order. Some inspectors, however, feel that discipline suffers through 
the mingling of the sexes, and that wherever it is possible they 
should be kept apart, even to the extent of having different hours 
for coming and leaving. 


ReEcRvITING FEMALE LABor. 


As a rule industrial establishments can easily obtain female labor. 
They apply for it to departmental and municipal employment offices, 
labor exchanges and prefectures, or advertise for it. Frequently 
the hiring is done directly, preference being given to wives of em- 
ployees or of mobilized soldiers. Women already employed tell 
their friends of openings, and consequently women come in from 
all kinds of occupations. 

In numerous ordnance shops posters were put up requesting women 
already employed there to volunteer for work formerly done only by 
men, Volunteers were either made to undergo a short apprentice- 
ship, or were for some time assigned to men as helpers, in order to 
avoid any interruption of production. The wages of these women 
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were increased so as to bring them nearly up to the wages of t! 
men whom they have replaced. In case the number of suita))| 
volunteers was insufficient, appeal was made to local unemplo, 
women either through the press or through the military authoriti 
the resources of the labor service were also utilized. 

The shops of the engineering corps and the quartermaster depa 
ment have appealed directly to women to volunteer for their wo 
in addition, they receive part of their help through employm: 
bureaus. Preference is given to wives, mothers, and daughters 
mobilized, injured, or killed soldiers. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEMALE METAL TURNERS IN ITALY,! 


With the aid of the Ministry of Munitions the Italian committ 
on industrial mobilization, by way of an experiment, established 
September, 1916, in the large railroad shops of Travestere, a sch 
in which women are being trained to work as metal turners. Instru 
tion is limited to the requirements of the purpose in view, and 1 
short duration of the course, combined with the prompt placing 
employment of the graduates at the end of it, have made the exp 
ment a success from its very beginning. The school has, moreoy 
been a great factor in lessening among women and industrial emp| 
ers skepticism and unfounded prejudice against the diffusion of fem: 
labor in war industries. 

At its opening the school was equipped with only six machines (f 
lathes and two boring machines), but one month later a fifth lat 
and a‘ third boring machine were installed, and in December, 191 
two revolving lathes, which were used in special work on fuses, ws 
added to the equipment. The increased equipment permitted t! 
enrollment of a larger number of pupils. The number of pup 
graduated from the school during the period October, 1916, to Feb: 
ary, 1918, was as follows: 





1916. | 1917 
NN eae i oe i eee a. Ee, bebe ban abSdbios « 
ee... |. . catctuhd< cabbie veee 8 aia odbc dneddandnde'ssenese 
ES SAE SE SE Dey im 4] | ae 
ll ae a ER a as Pe ae 
1917 che ell a a Se 
i, obra dcictWeHis dhe cb eawene 40 | 
cnet cadena dhbend suse 42 1918. 
hd nas tebiaanibie dh bee see hg i i tha Wiest hes deees accassveves 
it Whesépsadpoktestgsap cent >< tt Meas cdehsessccceecces cs 
ES Gea bb a anWNCRCTSs sesh d0tees 7 F 
CD TES dds eb dedes ibd Bein 46 Total ......---+-0-22e002 noe? 
EE ciiiadiintidundtsidabihd «bein <din 4 be oe 49 | 


1 Bollettino del Comitato Centrale di Mobilitazone Industridle, No.10. Rome, April, 1918, p. 144. 
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The usual length of. the course is one month, but in order to 
lessen the period of instruction a new system, which frequently bears 
good results, has been adopted. Two pupils are assigned to each ma- 
chine, an advanced pupil and a beginner. The advanced pupil is able 
to give valuable pointers to the beginner, and it has been found that in 
this manner the course of instruction can be reduced from four to three 
weeks in the case of the more intelligent pupils. On graduating the 
pupils are morally sure of immediate remunerative employment. 
While learning they are paid for all usable work turned out by them. 











INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS, NATIONAL SAFETY COUN‘ 


The seventh annual safety congress of the National Safety Cow 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, September 16 to 
inclusive. A program treating of practically every phase of the saf 
movement with the one idea of promoting the accident-preven! 
campaign in industry has been arranged and will be presented 
five sectional meetings, as follows: 

1. Industrial division: Chemical, including rubber chemical; 
ging, lumbering, woodworking; metals and metallurgy, includ: 
foundry and iron and steel; mines and quarries; miscellaneo 
manufacturers, including automotive, cement, construction, 
builders, paper and pulp, and textile. 

2. Transportation and _ public-service division: Electric str 
railways; 


; public utilities; steam railroad. 

3. Health and industrial relations division: Health service; e: 

ployees’ benefit associations; employees’ publications. 
.4, Public administrative division: Governmental. 

5. Public-safety division: Public safety. 

On the opening day will occur the registration and annual meeting 
of the members, the directors’ meeting, and a general session of t 
congress, with six addresses, followed by a public mass meeting 
the evening, at which, among others, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Sec: 
tary of the Interior, will make an address on ‘“‘ Safety as an ass 
in winning the war.” 

On Tuesday, September 17, there will be a general session primarily 
for the benefit of safety engineers desiring to familiarize themselves 
with the fundamental principles and methods of securing succ 
with their safety work, and on Wednesday a session for women h 
been arranged, at which such subjects as ‘“‘The physical condition 
of workshops where women are employed,” ‘Safety instruction in 
the schools,” and ‘“ Medical supervision and adaptation of work to the 
women in industry” will be discussed. Employees’ benefit ass‘ 
ciations will receive attention at meetings of the health and indus- 
trial relations division, the addresses suggesting ways to solve tho 
problems presented by such a scheme, how the plan may be operated 
successfully, and its relation to the employer and employee and t! 
best form of management. ‘The need for medical service and other 
benefits” is one subject. In connection with the discussion of public 
safety it is planned to have a special exhibit of traffic signs, signals, 
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semaphores, “‘no-parking”’ signs, safety zones, and towers. There 
will be addresses on ‘Desirability of uniform signs and signals, 
with some suggestions,” ‘‘Publie accidents—what they mean in 
monetary loss,” ‘‘Making walking places safe,” and other pertinent 
topies. 

At a joint health service and governmental sectional meeting the 
questions of taking care of war cripples who return to industry and 
of responsibility for industrial cripples will be considered. Speakers 
at the governmental sectional meeting will discuss the matter of 
uniform safety standards and the general subject of a coordinated 
plan for national employment from the standpoint of the Government, 
the State, and industry. 

In all, more than 150 subjects have been assigned for discussion, 
and there will also be opportunity for round-table discussions on 
matters of timely interest connected with the safety movement. A 
feature of the congress will be an exhibit of photographs, blue prints, 
and plans, selected from a collection of approximately 400 supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing what has 
been accomplished along the line of welfare work in many establish- 
ments throughout the country. These include illustrations of dis- 
pensaries, hospitals, lunch rooms, rest rooms, bathrooms, operating 
rooms, X-ray rooms, examination rooms, lockers, medicine cabinets, 
first-aid drill, welfare buildings, washhouses, kitchens, and many 
others. There will also be an educational exhibit arranged by the 
council and the American Museum of Safety, besides a number of 
commercial exhibits, 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND POISONS. 





TRINITROTOLUENE POISONING. '! 
BY T. M. LEGGE, M. D., H. M. MEDICAL INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 


I give a summary of some salient points in connection with TN 
poisoning which for a short time was baffling, both as to the essent 
cause and the best means of prevention. The diminution n 
shown in incidence of the disease brings out the value of scienti 
research into the causes of industrial diseases. 

In prewar time trinitrotoluene in the small quantities (about 
per cent) in which it was used in the manufacture of explosiy 
gave rise to no trouble, and because of this effort was made to encou 
age substitution of TNT for dinitrobenzene, the injurious effe: 
of which were well recognized. 

In 1901 Dr. Prosser White, whose use of his opportunities f 
observation and prevention as appointed surgeon for many ye 
at a large explosives factory in Lancashire I gratefully acknowledg 
carried out, in conjunction with Dr. J. Hay, classical experime: 
proving conclusively that the main channel of absorption of dinit: 
benzene was through the skin. “TNT,” they said, “is not poisono 
under ordinary use. * * * ‘This is a very important practi: 
point, as the susceptibility of man and animals seems closely allie 
In some factories the TNT has been substituted for dinitrobenze: 
with great advantage to the health of the workmen employed 
Thus the issue in regard to TNT on this important point was uni 
tentionally obscured, as extraordinary use’of the material cou! 
not have been foreseen. 

On the outbreak of the war, therefore, the conditions in the fac 
tories for the manufacture, rather than the use, of TNT caus: 
anxiety. When later the fumes and dust generated in the process 
of shell filling were seen the necessity for adopting mechanic: 
means obviating dust or of locally applied exhaust ventilation 
became imperative. ‘The view that ‘clean working” was the surest 
means of bringing about reduction in the poisoning was much ad 
vanced by the demonstration of the importance of the skin as 
principal channel of absorption by Dr. Moore and his coworkers 
after close study of the subject on factory premises and by experi- 
ment on themselves.? , 





1 From Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1917. Lendon, 
1918, [Cd.9108.] Pp. 21-24. 

1 The Causation and Prevention of Trinitrotoluene Poisoning, by Benjamin Moore, M. D., F. R.S., Special 
Report Series, No. 11, of the Medical Research Committee, National Health Insurance, 1917. 
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The first fatality attributed to TNT occurred in the manufacture 
of the material in February, 1915. I was present at the post-mortem 
and was struck by the general jaundice of sclerotics and skin so 
closely resembling that which I had frequently seen shortly before, 
from tetrachlorethane. Dr. B. Spilsbury examined the organs and 
established the fact that TNT causes changes in the liver and kidneys 
similar to those produced by tetrachlorethane. 

[In the summer of 1915 a medical practitioner reported a case in a 
shell-filling factory. In the inquiry which followed, Dr. Collis 
noticed particularly the effect of the compound on the blood. Two 
fatalities—one in August and one in December—were reported 
1915. In that year I circulated information as to the nature of 
poisoning by nitro derivatives of benzene among the surgeons 
appointed to make periodic medical examination of persons employed 
in processes in the manufacture of TNT under the regulations. 
This information was sent also to the national filling factories then 
springing into existence and to the medical officers whom the ministry 
were appointing to supervise the health of the workers in them. 

Toward the end of 1915 the necessity for obtaining more informa- 
tion as to the prevalence of TNT poisoning had become apparent 
and an order was accordingly made under section 73 of the factory 
act, 1901, makiztg cases of toxic jaundice notifiable. The reason 
why toxic jaundice and not TNT poisoning was added to the list of 
notifiable disease{i was as follows: 

Notification oflindustrial disease is a more difficult matter than is 
notification of injectious disease, and if care is not taken the useful- 
ness of the shedechhiont may be greatly impaired. The objects in 
view are to obtait knowledge of prev alence with a view to treatment 
and prevention. the difficulty in regard to notification of industrial 
disease is that, owing to the slow onset, the patient passes through a 
stage of absorptidn which does not amount _ poisoning, and yet in 
which the stigmaga of the particular compound, as, for example, the 

blue line on the gms from lead absorption, and cyanosis of the lips 
from TNT, are akparent. TNT is protean in the various ways in 
which its effects wo shown. First, there is the irritative local effect 
on the skin, quicly yielding to the ordinary treatment for derma- 
titis. Secondly, here are the irritative effects on the alimentary 
tract—gastritis afl vomiting—not readily distinguishable from the 
same common efffcts produced by other causes. Thirdly, there is 
the effect produc#d on the blood—formation of methaemoglobin, 
with consequent rgduction of its oxygen-carrying power and leading, 
unless conditions fire alleviated by transference to other work, to 
effect on the heartf liver, kidneys, and circulatory system generally. 
Fourthly, there is{ the specific destructive effect on the liver cells 
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characterized by the appearance of jaundice—a grave conditi 
proving fatal in from 25 to 30 per cent of those affected. Last 
there is the rare condition of which some 13 cases (nearly all fat 
are known to have occurred of aplastic anemia, characterized 
destruction of the red marrow of the bones, and, as a result of 
great diminution in the red and white blood cells. These vari 
symptoms are by no means always distinct one from another. W 
exception of the first, they are all to be described as TNT poison 
and they may merge one into the other—cyanosis may be presi 
with gastritis or toxic jaundice, jaundice may be present w 
aplastic anemia—they may be interchangeable or concomitant ma 
festations of the same poison. 

I have dealt with them separately in order to insist that for t 
purpose of statutory notification all the forms are not equally impor- 
tant, although obviously the management of the factory should 
aware of all cases. But when statutory notification has to be m 
the medical practitioner and occupier require a definite symptom to 
cuide them. Publication of statistics of notifications of TNT poison- 
ing would, in my opinion, be unreliable, as they would simply re! 
to a number of TNT workers seeking medical treatment for any and 
every complaint. But figures published monthly of incidence of 
toxic jaundice furnish a real indication of serious illness due to tlie 
compound, calling in each case for inquiry as to causation, and 
observance of precautions in the particular process at which ‘* 
affected person was employed. This procedure has reduced expense 
to the State, has relieved the medical practitioner and occupier of 
doubt as to when to notify, and has saved endless worry and was' 
of time which must have resulted had a wider requirement been 
linposed. 

In September, 1916, Dr. W. J. O’ Donovan was appointed by t! 
Ministry of Munitions to supervise the medical arrangements in 
national filling factories, and the success of the medical organizatio 
in them, and, with its development, the success of the measur 
taken to combat TNT sickness, are largely the result of the ener; 
he has unsparingly thrown into the work. The medical staff in t 
national filling factories now numbers 15 resident medical officers, 
whom il are women. Similar arrangements were made as regar 
the trade filling factories, and about the same time an interdepart- 
mental committee was appointed to advise the Minister of Munitions 
generally on the measures necessary for the prevention of TN! 
poisoning in these factories. As a result of their recommendations 
a code of special rules was drawn up and approved by the ministc! 
with the concurrence of the home secretary, under powers conferred 
by the Defense of the Realm Regulations. These rules do not apply 
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to the manufactare of TNT, as such factories are already dealt with 
by regulations under the factory act. 

“Since the order requiring the notification of toxic jaundice due 
to TINT came into force, January 1, 1916, the number of cases in 
each quarter of that year and 1917, respectively, were: 


6*, 165, 737, 86%, and 83”, 56°, 21°, 29. (The small figures indicate 
fatal cases, and are included in the larger figures.) 


The totals for the two years do not show marked difference, but, 
as arranged in quarterly periods, the figures bring out the great in- 
crease of cases in the last two quarters of 1916, maintenance of this 
in the first quarter of 1917, and then decided improvement in the 
last three quarters of 1917.1. During the whole of 1916 new con- 
struction and extension of other premises taken over was incessant. 
The conditions imposed by the war were maximum output, the great- 
est pressure, continuous employment day and night, and replace- 
ment of men’s by women’s labor. There was no appreciation of 
the insidiously poisonous nature of TNT, and of the right measures 
of prevention by cleanliness of work, i. e., cleanliness ih every mean- 
ing of the word by prevention of dust and contamination of any 
part of the skin with the substance. 

Of the total cases in 1916 the number of males attacked was 70, 
with 21 deaths, and of females 111, with 31 deaths; and in 1917 the 
corresponding numbers were 45 males, with 2 deaths, and 144 fe- 
males, with 42 deaths. The number employed, especially of women, 
was much greater in 1917 than in 1916. The mortality rate for all 
cases has been 25.9 per cent (males 20 per cent, and females 28.6 
per cent). Of the females attacked 61.5 per cent were 25 years of 
age and under, and of the males only 14.6 per cent—a fact which, no 
doubt, accounts for the apparently higher mortality rate in the 
former. At ages 40 and over, 12 men were attacked and 8 women. 
High mortality rate among persons employed under 18 in 1916 
(6 deaths among 9 attacked) led to restriction of employment of 
persons under that age. 

The critical months for the onset of jaundice in the susceptible 
were the second to the fourth month, during which period 57.4 per 
cent of the attacks occurred. 

A remarkable feature both of the toxic jaundice and aplastic ane- 
mia in a few cases has been the latency of the condition—that is, 
the length of period which may elapse between absorption of the 
poison and development of jaundice or anemia. The most extreme 
case reported was that of a woman who, after two months’ work in 
processes in the manufacture of TNT, was transferred to another 





4 The figures for the first quarter of 1918 were 13 cases, including 4 deaths. 
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department where she was employed in filling drums with benzol and 
toluol. Over seven months later she met with an accident—a spanner 
falling on her head. Toxic jaundice developed one week later and 
proved fatal in a fortnight. In one of the cases of aplastic ane: 
examined by Dr. P. N. Panton, the anemia developed four mo. 
after leaving work and while still in hospital for toxic jaundice, 
in another nine months after employment in TNT. The an 
has usually proved fatal in six or seven weeks after its recognit 

While incidence of toxic jaundice is the safest criterion of ‘| 
sickness for the purpose of the factory department, it has b 
fortunately rare in comparison with minor illness, the result of 
sorption of TNT (or of its impurities, notably tetranitrometha 
showing itself mainly in pallor with cyanosis, depression, and ga 
derangement. For every case of toxic jaundice I believe there w 
at least 30 cases showing these symptoms, necessitating some ab- 
sence from work. But none, so far as I know, proved fatal, and 
a rule, they quickly recovered under treatment and returned to 
work. In one factory where pure crystallized TNT is used to 
exploder bags} the certifying surgeon has reported four cases of to 
jaundice and 52 cases of minor TNT sickness entitling to compe 
tion. The sickness figures in one national filling factory have fallen 
from 11 per cent in August, 1916, to 1 per cent in January, 1918. 

Figures can not be given as to the numbers employed, bey: 
the statement that those coming into contact with TNT numbe: 
considerably over 50,000. At this figure the number attacked 
toxic jaundice works out at 3.6 per thousand in 1916, and in 1917, 
3.8, and the mortality at 1 and 0.9 per thousand, respectively. 

The nature of the work varies considerably, and, with alternati 
from one to another process, it is not always easy to say which has 
been responsible for the poisoning. Nor does it follow, as Dr. Moore 
has shown, that what appears to be the prominent feature of | 
particular process at which the affected person was employed—inhala- 
tion of fume, for example, in the melt house or inhalation of di 
elsewhere—is necessarily so material a factor in causation of 
poisoning as skin absorption. 

The following figures, however, give for the cases in 1917, w! 
it is stated, the process at which the disease was probably contract: 
Melt house, 53; stemming and pressing, 29; stemming and filling 
filling exploder bags (pure TNT in powder), 25; breaking, sorti: 
etc., 11; pellet pressing, 9; incorporating room, 9; cleaning a! 
finishing, 7; receiving and weighing TNT, 6; packing TNT, 5; m 
cellaneous, 25; total, 185. 

The miscellaneous group has particular interest, as it includ 
solated cases such as (a) covering trucks loaded with filled shells; 
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(b) stacking shells; (c) outside laborer; (d) rolling shells in transit 
shed; and (e) waxing, which are explained by skin absorption. 

Incidence, fortunately, has been comparatively small in factories 
for the manufacture of TNT (16, with 2 deaths), as the nature of 
the processes do not involve the same contact with the material 
as does the use in filling. 

The great fact brought out by close study of the precise occu- 
pation of those who have contracted jaundice is, in the light of the 
work done on the subject by Dr. Moore, the importance of skin 
absorption, and this is in my experience of industrial disease a 
difficult condition to overcome. It is easy to suggest the wearing 
of gloves, and gloves were provided and worn by the million. They 
never adequately protected the skin, and eventually were regarded 
more as a source of danger than a safeguard, and their use given up. 
And it was the same also with the continuous wearing of respirators, 
which has proved an impracticable remedy. But it is not so, fortu- 
nately, with regard to exhaust ventilation locally applied. 

The steps taken on the recognition of the poisonous nature of TNT, 
in addition to medical supervision and general welfare, were to 
alternate wherever practicable a fortnight’s employment on TNT 
with a fortnight on other work not exposing to it, and to get rid of 
hand manipulation as far as possible. Mechanical means for filling 
exploder bags were introduced, machines for filling shells with 
powder took the place of the very dusty tamping by hand, the shells 
were protected from splashing in the operation of filling with molten 
TNT, and the congealed amatol on the trucks on which the shells 
were conveyed away was systematically removed by steaming, 
instead of the dangerous chipping; floors and benches were mopped 
instead of swept down, and exhaust ventilation was locally applied 
whenever possible to remove fumes and dust from pans containing 
molten amatol, or where weighing and grinding of powder was 
carried on. The mechanical arrangements had to be carefully 
thought out, and the machines made. This necessarily took time, 
while output could not be delayed. 

Stress must be laid on both the preventive and clinical work 
done by the resident medical officers. Such officers—sometimes 
two or three—have had to be appointed in every national filling 
factory, their principal duties being: (1) to examine applicants for 
work; (2) to detect early signs of effect of toxic chemicals used, 
to treat the symptoms, and bring home to the management the 
processes in which they occur most frequently, with a view to pre- 
vention; (3) to make a differential diagnosis, referring to their panel 
doctors for treatment the cases of minor illness, whether or not due 
to the occupation, and to the hospital cases of -toxic jaundice; (4) 
to differentiate in claims for compensation those due to occupational 
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disease from other diseases, and in a hundred other ways to make 
their influence felt. The reports also of certifying surgeons, w! 
in many factories have supervised the health of TNT workers, u; 
all the cases of toxic jaundice have been invaluable in informati 
of the occupation and symptoms. 

Reference to the manufacture of TNT would be incomplete with: 
calling attention to the risk run from nitrous fumes both in 
nitric acid plant and nitrating house. , I append notes by Dr. Brid 
on this important point: 


The increased use of nitric acid has led to the installation of many new pla: 
which together with all old plants have been worked to their fullest capacity. The 
risk of poisoning by nitrous fumes (NO, with a varying proportion of N,O;) has « 
respondingly increased. It is uncertain to what extent repeated sublethal d 
of nitrous fumes affect the health of workers, but it is difficult to believe that continu: 
inhalation of these fumes does not have a deleterious effect on the respiratory organs 
There can be little doubt that a certain degree of inflammation of mucous membrane 
of the respiratory passages is set up by nitrous fumes. Absence from work for a d 
or two on account of so-called bronchitis is not uncommon among men employed in 
these plants. To some extent the mucous membrane becomes accustomed to t! 
irritating effects of the fumes. Personal experience of men working unaffected in 
an atmosphere which produces in the observer smarting of the eyes and face, and 
dryness of the throat, leads one to this conclusion. 

Where fumes are escaping, repairs should not be undertaken unless the workman 
engaged wears a suitable helmet or appliance through which air can be supplied 
Woolen helmets into which compressed air is blown have proved satisfactory for 
quick repairs. Risk is run by repairers working unprotected, and in any case it is 
obvious they suffer grave discomfort which can be avoided by suitable precautions 
It should not be left to the workman to decide whether he wears an apparatus or 
not; there should be no alternative. The workers are generally ignorant of the risk 
run, and in many cases need te be educated to protect themselves. There should 
be either an exhaust over the manhole to remove the fumes as they come off, or the 
stil] made in such a manner that it can be charged without escape of fumes. Fumes 
can be most effectively exhausted through a cast-iron pipe fixed at the manhole. 
steam ejector within the pipe produces the necessary exhaust draught. To prevent 
the escape of fumes without an exhaust the manhole should be closed before the 
acid is runin. This has been effected in one works by carrying a fixed pipe from 
the acid charge to each still roof through a separate opening. The pipe being fixed 
in position the jointing is rendered fume proof. Improved conditions have also been 
obtained where a small pipe opening has been made in the lid of the manhole. T! 
manhole is closed, and the acid run through the secondary opening. If the negati: 
pressure in the plant is good, then such an arrangement would probably suffice. |: 
filling catboys conditions for the workers would be much improved by removing the 
fumes by means of an exhaust. 





DINITROPHENOL POISONING IN MUNITION WORKS IN FRANCE. 
BY ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 
From time to time rumors have come to us from France concerning 


more or less severe poisoning from dinitrophenol among the workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of explosives. These rumors are con- 
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firmed by a report of the researches of Prof. Etienne Martin, trans- 
lated into English by the Factory Department of the Home Office in 
London, a few copies of which have been sent to this country.’ 
Inasmuch as the process of manufacture used in France has been 
adopted in several American factories, we are faced with the same 
condition as that already familiar to the French. Already at least 
four fatalities have occurred in connection with dinitrophenol work 
in this country, and doubtless the hot months will see additional 
deaths, unless all possible precautions are taken. The following is a 
brief résumé of what the two French observers, Prof. Martin and 
Dr. M. Guerbet, have discovered as to the nature and prevention 
of dinitrophenol poisoning. 

Certain processes are noted as being attended with poisoning to a 
greater or less extent. Cases have developed in connection with 
filtration, although the number here is not great. A far larger 
number is found in the fusion shop, as the vats and the tubs into 
which the product runs, and the gutters which carry it to the granu- 
lators, all give off fumes. In hot weather the danger from these 
fumes is specially great. The workmen who tend the granulating 
tables are exposed to dust. Seventeen cases were reported from the 
department in which dinitrophenol was weighed and melted for the 
60-40 mixture. At present, centrifuging to get rid of the water has 
been abolished, but at first this was the greatest source of poison- 
ing, for the water vapor which escaped carried the poison with it. 
Dry weighing.is also being abolished, and fumes from the fusion 
vats are being removed by local exhaust ventilation. 


SYMPTOMS. 


The symptoms of poisoning in mild cases are described as follows: 
A pale, coated tongue, slight loss of appetite, vomiting, and some- 
times slight jaundice, and a little albumen in the urine. Headache 
and vertigo are also complained of, and sweating is frequent, especially 
at night. Most of the workers state that they have lost much flesh— 
seven to eight kilos (15 to 18 pounds)—in a few months. 

Severe intoxication by dinitrophenol has a quite characteristic 
train of symptoms. The workers show marked lassitude; they have 
a feeling of constriction at the base of the chest which interferes with 
respiration. The sweat appears at first to have a character which 
must be regarded as quite special. It has been observed that when 
a worker is going to be affected by dinitrophenol the parts of the 
skin protected by the clothing, such as are not likely to be stained 
by dinitrophenol (the chest, shoulders, back, and upper arm), assume 





1 Researches into (1) Intoxication by dinitrophenol, by Prof. Etienne Martin; (2) Dinitrophenol poison- 
ing, by Dr. M. Guerbet; (3) Medical selection and supervision of workers with dinitrophenol, by Prof. 
Etienne Martin. Translation by Factory Department, Home Office, London, June, i918. 
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a patchy yellow color. According to Prof. Martin, it is not a qu 
tion of slight jaundice, since the observations were very accur 
and the mucous membranes remained unaffected. ‘It appears 
be an excretion of sweat containing dinitrophenol. The medical m 
attending at factory A has told me that when the skin of th 

particular parts is touched, the hands become yellow. On the ot 

hand, workers who are insusceptible show the staining only in | 
uncovered parts, such as the head and hands.” This symptom 
of great importance as it shows that the sweating comes on w! 
the organism is impregnated with dinitrophenol; it is an indicat 

for suspension from work, and for treatment. 

The face is slightly eyanosed; the heart is unaffected; auscultat 
of the lungs is negative or reveals only diffuse rales. Nerv 
tremor is constant. Intense thirst accompanies the sweating; | 
temperature rises above 100° F. 

The majority of medical men describe the urine as normal, and 
containing no sugar or albumen. A few have noted dimished exc: 
tion of urine. Others say the urine quickly takes on a blackish ti 
with greenish iridescence. Usually the urine of workers in dinit: 
phenol is an orange yellow in color. The heart is regular; | 
arterial pressure has not been noted. 

Many have been cured very rapidly after having had lassitude a: 
general weakness for several days. 
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When the case goes on to a fatal issue the temperature rises rapid|) 


to above 104° F. Orthopnea’ sets in and the pupils contra 


Convulsions, either partial or general, appear. The sight becom 
blurred and there is loss of consciousness, and edema of the lungs. 


The symptoms resemble those of uremia. Post-mortem rigidity s: 
in very early. The feet are flexed; the upper arms similarly 
flexed and the hands clenched. 


POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 
Prof. Martin states: 


The special coloration of the skin in the different parts of the body, covered or 1 
covered by clothing, the state of the nails, and the skin of the hands should be exa 
ined. The lesions found post mortem present nothing characteristic which ena] 
one to affirm intoxication by dinitrophenol. The organs have no special color. 11 
necessary to remove the blood from the heart, to remove the stomach and its « 
tents, the lungs, liver, and intestines and place in special vessels. These ves: 
should be sent to the laboratory for analysis.” 





i Inability to breathe except when sitting upright. 

3 in the organism dinitrophenol is reduced to the state of aminonitrophenol. In the different org 
examination was made as follows: The organs were divided and placed in two or three times their vo] 
of aleohol at 95° C. After maceration for several days, expression and filtration of the liquid, the alc: 
was distilled. Nitro derivatives have been found in the liquid freed from alcohol. The reactions are 
same as those for picramic acid. With ferrous (ferreuz) tartrate a red-orange colored reaction in place « 
gooseberry red was given. When one gets a blue ring below, dinitrophenol has been partially changed i 
diaminophenol. By this method the following results were given: The blood and frothy liquid of 
lungs contained a considerable quantity of dinitrophenol with which it was possible to tint or stain w 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 


Hot weather hastens intoxication in two ways: (a) By increasing 
evaporation of the substances worked with, particularly mononitro- 
chlorbenzene and (6) by diminishing the elimination of poison through 
the urine, and thus lowering the power of resistance of the worke 
In one factory in 1916 there were the following cases during six 


months: 
Number. Days incapacitated 


March..... eeuiinion sedtadnsetc bebtstdacatwetescadenes 16 43 
tinh cin nikita tbe bitin dade nbienaeasons 13 20 
Dibicdbbenktuhddcenakeessbessnndes bidiebete bsuedies Oe 37 
DEES sbes Gcbddeledhesthdecebadseadectweeas ebeeenes Be 24 
} eee Vl nce dis tbssdth dives cbetidoes) 31 62 
Diss vccamcedtionne ve Dicdie ith’ dbndibdads orecdvesin 90 200 


BIOLOGICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES. 


From observations of workers and experiments on dogs, Dr. 
Barral has found that dinitrophenol accumulates in the organism, 
particularly in the liver, and it is eliminated constantly in the urine 
of healthy workers in the form of diaminophenol, but that when the 
period of toleration is passed and intoxication occurs the reduction 
of dinitrophenol to the amino product diminishes and the urine con- 
tains, together with diaminophenol, some aminonitrophenol. The 
same effect occurs in alcoholic subjects, in whom poisoning with 
dinitrophenol is always very grave. 

Since experiments show that aminonitrophenol begins to appear 
in the urine when the dose approaches a toxic one, industrial physi- 
cians should be able to detect by urinary tests the moment when the 
workers have reached the danger point. Observations carried on 
among workers show that it takes about eight days for the poison 
to be eliminated from the system. It is advised therefore that a 
system of alternation of work be adopted, controlled by urinary 
tests for the detection of diaminophenol. 

Experiments have also been carried on by Dr. Meyer in the labora- 
tory of the College of France, with the following results: 

Pure dinitrophenol is toxic in a dosage of 0.05 gram per kilogram 
weight of the animal (a dog or rabbit). Death follows irrespective 
of the way in which the poison enters the system. 

Intoxication by dinitrophenol is different from that set up by 
other nitrophenols. It is characterized by a sharp rise of tempera- 
ture, considerable and progressive, which causes in animals efforts 





an intense yellowish orange. The lungs and blood of the heart also contained a considerable quantity 
dinitrophenol. The liver contained aminonitrophenol without dinitrophenol. The reduction of dinitro 
phenol to aminonitrophenol appears then to be effected principally in the liver. In the kidneys there wa 
only a trace of aminonitrophenol. The brain and stomach contained no trace of nitro derivatives. In this 
way is demonstrated impregnation of the organs by dinitrophenol and the characteristic symptoms pr. - 
ceding death. Abundant sweating, orthopnea, considerable elevation of temperature are the noticeable 
proofs of acute intoxication by dinitrophenol. 
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to increase heat emission—in the dog, intense heat polypnes 
(panting). 

Physiological examination shows that this rise of temperature i 
animals is not due to defective heat emission but is the result of 
considerable increase in the production of heat which is not sufi 
ciently compensated and this production of heat comes on pa 
passu with an increase in oxidation processes which are neither 
result of muscular work nor of stimulation of the heat centers in t| 
nervous system, 

Dinitrophenol is a powerful oxydizing agent which increases tl! 
cellular activity rapidly, and, as a result of this, wasting of tissue 
takes place in individuals who absorb it in small doses and in those 
who are seriously poisoned a rapid rise of temperature and dyspnea 
are set up. 














HOW IS DINITROPHENOL ABSORBED?! 





The three channels of absorption for poisons are the respiratory 
tract, the digestive tract, and the skin. In the case of dinitrophenol, 
it is not probable that workmen can absorb the poison by eating 
polluted food, as the product is so bitter that it makes food uneatable. 
It is, however, commonly introduced into the stomach by way of the 
nose and throat, the inspired dust and fumes being caught in the 
saliva and swallowed with it. Absorption through the skin must be 
regardedseriously. Dinitrophenol is not a coagulant like picric acid, 
but penetrates fairly deeply into the layers of the epidermis. One of 
the experimenters handled some dinitrophenol as it left the filters, 
so as to get his hands well covered with it. He then worked in the 
laboratory all morning and at the lunch hour, following the habit of 
careless workmen, he simply rinsed his hands under a tap. Then by 
washing his hands with a weak solution of ammonia he succeeded in 
recovering 0.48 gram of dinitrophenol. Repeating the experiment 
another day, he washed his hands with soap, and this time recovered 
only 0.13 gram. 
















EXAMINATION FOR AMINONITROPHENOL (DERRIEN’S REACTION). 





Derrien’s diazotation reaction, if properly conducted, is extremely 
sensitive and dependable. 

It was feared that it would not be applicable to the urine of work- 
men engaged in D D fusion, as picric acid, after partial reduction in 
the organism (picramic acid), also gives Derrien’s reaction under the 
same circumstances as dinitrophenol; but research made on workmen 
subjected to the fumes or dust of picric acid proved that their urine 
never gave Derrien’s reaction. 

The technique of Derrien’s reaction as it was carried out by the 
investigators and the colorimetric process, which permits an arbi- 
trary estimate to be made of the intensity of the reaction, are as follows: 
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The following liquids are placed successively in a test tube: 


SD I MOD sbgddeedec cdceneédecneseceeescces iccenn tt, & 
SE CE RIND ockc0d 6o05bcnes cerenesnessvoeeevensteseqdh GNU 
Solution ! of nitrite of soda 1/10,000 ............... cocccces sum GFOPS 


The mixture is shaken, the tube placed under a stream of cold water,? and the 
following liquid added: 

Freshly made saturated solution of naphtol B in ammonia....X X drops 

This is shaken, and cooled under the tap for a minute or two, and then 5 cubic cen- 
timeters of ordinary ether is added. The tube is corked and gently shaken; it should 
only be moved to and fro in order to avoid the production of too homogeneous an 
emulsion. The tube is left for a minute, and then shaken again; this process must be 
repeated for about five minutes so that the nitric derivative may be properly dissolved. 

The tube is left to stand. The ether rises, slightly emulsified; the emulsion must 
be left to separate off, at least in the upper third of the etherized liquid. The color 
of this liquid is now compared with that of the following series of solutions placed in 
test tubes of the same diameter as that which contains the etherized liquid. 

The nitric derivative obtained in the course of Derrien’s reaction, starting from 
an aqueous solution of aminonitrophenol produces, in ether, a shade which may be 
compared to that of a more or less diluted aqueous solution of permanganate of 
potash. But, starting from urine, the shade of the etherized solution is not the same, 
as the ether has dissolved the urinary pigments; thus the etherized solution is about 
the color of ‘‘old wine.’’ It may be compared fairly accurately to an aqueous dilu- 
tion more or less extensive of the following solution: 


permanganate of potash........... staseece 0. 20 
Standard solution; bichromate of potash................... oo «18 
distilled water.......... phebeeesennnn nate 1,000 C. €. 


This ‘standard solution” keeps very well if the usual precautions for permanganate 
solutions are taken. 

Dilutions should be made, when required for use, in test tubes carefully cleaned 
with sulphuric acid and permanganate of potash. The slightest trace of organic 
substance rapidly reduces these dilutions. 

Twelve tubes of the same diameter are used and filled as follows: 

One volume of standard solution— 


Added to the following Gives a color corresponding 

volumes of water: to reaction— 
40 No. | 

30 ; IT 

23 Ill 

17 lV 

13 . V 

9 VI 

6 VII 

4 VII 

3 IX 

2 x 

1 XI 

0 XIT 





' The solution of nitrite of soda deteriorates fairly quickly—it should be renewed every five or six days. 
It is also necessary to make sure that the nitrite of soda used is really nitrite; several commercial samples 
Seen Were only nitrate of soda containing traces of nitrite, 

* Prof. Derrien states that the recommendation published in several places to heat the mixture in boiling 
B.N. isa mistake. The diazotation should be effected cold; it would even be better to perform the reao- 
tion in ice, 
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This colorimetric method of estimating the intensity of Derrien’s reaction } 
naturally no pretensions to accuracy; it was convenient to us for the purpos: 
expressing the relative value of the reactions and to enable those making simil,; 
experiments to compare their results with ours. 


ELIMINATION OF DINITROPHENOL BY THE ORGANISM. 


Dr. Guerbet states: “If we regard Derrien’s reaction, whi 
seemed to us the most interesting of all, as the test of eliminati 
and if we allow that it increases in intensity in proportion to t 
greater number of products eliminated, we find that the eliminat 
of dinitrophenol may take place in every possible form.” 

(a) Some workmen eliminate intermittently; on some days eli 
nation is positive and on others negative.” In other cases | 
reaction Is never intense. 

(b) Some workmen eliminate daily and at a constant rate, and 
not increasingly—at least, for a certain time. Derrien’s reaction 
generally slight. 

(c) Some workmen, after a period of steady elimination, begin to 
show a steadily increasing curve of elimination. 

(dq) Dr. Guerbet says that the investigators have never met wit) 
a case which started with steadily increasing elimination—i. e., 
case in which increasing elimination was not preceded for several 
days by elimination at a steady rate. 

Every time that a workman showed clinical signs of poisoning 
was noted that there had been a steady increase in Derrien’s reacti 
during some days preceding. 

This points to a certain correlation between the two facts. 
must, however, be noted that Derrien’s reaction may increase, eve! 
progressively, to a fairly high rate without any clinical signs of 
poisoning being observed. 


PREVENTION OF DINITROPHENOL POISONING. 


? 


The selection of workers in dinitrophenol requires most carefu 
and complete examination of all the men and women before co: 
mencing work.! In every factory a pharmacist should be appointe 
to make the necessary urinary examinations for the surgeon, for 
is absolutely essential to have a complete analysis of urine befo: 
allowing any one to work with dinitrophenol. This enables t! 
physician to estimate whether kidneys and liver are normal; a 
normal action of these organs is essential to combat intoxicatio! 
even slight, from dinitrophenol. 





1 The investigators propose a system of “‘recruiting”’ of the workmen intended for the dinitrophen 
shops based on a period of 15 days spent in the fusion shop in the course of which the workman’s uri! 
will be tested for Derrien’s reaction. If, during this period, the urine shows no reaction, or slight a1 
intermittent Derrien’s reaction, the workman wil! be considered “‘fit for dinitrophenol.” If, on the con- 
trary, Derrien’s reaction is constant throughout the workman’s stay in the fusion shop, or else increascs 
Steadily for several days in succession, the workman will be considered “unfit for dinitrophenol.” 
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Alcoholic subjects are particularly susceptible, and the toxic effect 
of alcohol and dinitrophenol combined is particularly to be feared. 
Workers presenting intermittent traces of albumen or diminution in 
the amount of urea or showing cardiac or gastrointestinal symptoms 
should be immediately suspended from such work. 


SUPERVISION IN THE FACTORY. 


The surgeon should visit each workroom daily for the purpose of — 

(i) Judging of the resistance of the workers and obtaining knowl- 
edge of the slight illnesses which almost always precede serious 
attacks; and 

(i) Trying to educate the workers to take hygienic precautions. 
He should be able to influence the workers as to cleanliness, regular 
use of special protective clothing, ete. 

(1) Medical supervision of the workers.—The surgeon should have 
at his disposal the results of examination of the urine made by the 
pharmacist attached to the factory. At each visit he shouldexamine 
these results. In workrooms where dust and fumes are removed 
and where the workers are properly selected and show resistance, 
the Derrien reaction ought to be negative. If, however, it is positive 
and remains positive for several days or increases in intensity (the 
scale of intensity being indicated by comparison with test colors), any 
worker showing it must be examined each day and suspended from 
work as soon as he shows slight symptoms of intolerance—gastroin- 
testinal trouble, weakness with sweating, and liver or renal trouble. 

Progressive and daily increase in the intensity of the Derrien 
reaction is to be regarded as a sign of intolerance. It is not advisable 
before suspending a worker to wait until the Derrien intensity reaches 
the figure 4 or 6. Individual susceptibility does not enable us to fix 
a rule such as this as a matter of practice. The daily reaction should 
be regarded as of equal value with the signs of intolerance obtained 
from clinical examination. 

Alternation.—The attention of managers is drawn to the great utility 
of alternation of employment, especially with dinitrophenol. The 
varying susceptibility of individuals makes it difficult to fix a definite 
rule as to the time during which a worker can work with impunity, 
but itis known that to effect sufficient recovery from intoxication the 
worker should be away at least a week. At the end of this time he 
has generally recovered strength and eliminated the poison. Fort- 
nightly alternation is advised, but latitude must be allowed to man- 
agers to arrange alternation according to the necessities of output. 
The surgeon can judge of the system adopted only on the principles 
previously laid down, namely, whether it prevents fatigue and over- 
pressure and if the period of rest is sufficient to allow disintoxtcation 
to take place. 
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(2) Supervision as to cleanliness, etc.—The surgeon should use hi 
authority in educating the workers and persuading them, in the cours 
of his daily visits, to safeguard their own health and to use the pre 
vautions provided for them. He can judge by the color of th 
workers’ skin as to whether the workrooms are sufficiently ventilat 
and free from dust and fume. 

The surgeon should observe whether the protective clothing 
properly buttoned and effectively protects the skin. Respirato: 
against dust can not be worn during the entire work period, and th 
are necessary only at the time when the powder or toxic vapors are 
given off. India-rubber gloves tend to macerate the skin, and it is a 
more useful plan to keep the skin of the hands dry by means of talc 
powder. Rubber gloves should be replaced by chamois leather which 
can be washed. Ointments containing oxide of zine might be tried. 

No food or drink should be consumed in the workrooms. 

Notices as to washing the hands should be posted up. 

The beverage advisable during work is sterilized milk. If that can 
not be obtained, the best substitute is weak tea or a diuretic mixture. 

In acute intoxication the worker must be removed to the hospital. 
Long journeys in a motor car or carriage should be avoided. The 
surgeon of the factory should keep in touch with the invalid through- 
out his illness and give all information to the doctor treating the case. 
In fatal cases he should assist at the autopsy and make sure that the 
organs are properly examined.' 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the American Public Health Association 
will be held at Chicago, October 14 to 17, 1918. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed will relate particularly to public health as connected with the 
war. It is announced that addresses will be delivered by the follow- 
ing speakers: Surg. Gen. Gorgas; Col. Victor C. Vaughan, and 
Maj. William H. Welch of the Army Medical Corps; Hon. Royal 
Mecker, Commissioner of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Dr. George H. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation: 
Dr. Charles J. Hastings, president of the American Public Health 


1 Treatment of severecases does not appear to have been carried out so far in conformity with the di 
tions!aid down. Subsutaneous injections of oxygen or inhalation of the gas have been without ben: 
Experiments, indeed, suggest that they are injurious in exaggerating the oxidations caused by the 
poisonitself. As there is no known antidote, the best treatment seems to be to try and eliminate rap- 
idly the poison by lavage of the blood and abundant supply of milk and alkaline drinks. 

Extensive b'eeding should be done (400 to 500c. ¢.), followed by injection of the same amount of artifi- 
cialserum. At thesame time thirst should be treated by abundance of milk and alkaline water. Milk 
andalkaline water seems to have given the best results in certain severe cases that have been reported 
tous. Aninjection of morphine might be useful to lessen the dyspnea. Warm baths might have tho 
same sedative effect. 

Treatment should be in a hospital. 

Dinitropheno! produces vasodilator e fects, for which adrenalin has been tried but without effect. 
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Association; Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago; Asst. Surg. Gen. Allan J. 
McLaughlin, United States Public Health Service; Dr. Ernest S. 
Bishop, professor of clinical medicine, New York University; Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, treasurer American Public Health Association; Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief, United 
States Children’s Bureau; Lieut. Col. Harry E. Mock, United States 
Medical Reserve Corps; Arthur E. Holder, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education; and Emery R. Hayhurst, Ohio State Department 
of Health. 

The following are some of the special topics which will engage 
the attention of the sociological section of the convention: The 
relation of wages to public health as viewed by labor; The relation of 
wages to infant mortality; Corporation hospitals and dispensaries; 
Industrial accidents and diseases. 

The program of the section on industrial hygiene will include 
papers on the problems of industrial hygiene, the problems of the war 
industries, and industrial hygiene in relation to the efficiency of the 
worker. Because of its particular interest to labor the tentative pro- 
cram of this section is given in full: 


The problems of industrial hygiene. 


The problems of industrial hygiene, by George M. Price, M. D., New York City. 

The problem of organic du&t in modern industries, by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
Newark, N. J. 

The problem of industrial poisons, by J. W. Schereschewsky, M. D., Washington, 
D.C. 

The problem of industrial fatigue, by Frederic Lee, M. D., New York City. 

The problem of compensation for industrial disease, by Frederic L. Van Sickle, M. D., 
Olyphant, Pa. 

The problem of women in industry, by Elizabeth B. Bricker, M. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


The problems of war industries. 


The explosives industry, by W. G. Hudson, M. D., Wilmington, Del. 

The textile industry, by A. J. Lanza, M. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The dye industry, by Alice Hamilton, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 

The steel industry, by Loyal A. Shoudy, M. D., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The shipbuilding industry, by Lieut. Col. Philip 8. Doane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Industrial hygiene in relation to the efficiency of the worker. 


Housing, by Royal Meeker, Washington, D. C. 

Lighting, by Prof. C. E. Clewell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The clinic for vocational diseases, by Louis I. Harris, M. D., New York City. 

Industrial medicine and surgery in relation to war and production, by Otto P. Geier, 
M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There will also be papers upon laboratory, vital statistics, food and 
drugs, sanitary engineering, and general health administration 
subjects. The final program will be published in the American 
Journal of Public Health appearing about September 25. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS, 


Following is the program of the fifth annual meeting of the Int. 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissio 
at Madison, Wis., September 24 to 27, 1918, 


Tuesday, September 24. 
10.00 a.m. 
Chairman, Fred M. Wilcox, Wisconsin. 

Address of welcome...............- Hon. Emanuel L. Philipp, Governor of Wisconsi 
PII ccna in 19:20 0 084 one's Fred M. Wilcox, Wisconsin, president. 
Important legislative and administrative developments of the year: 

Ten-minute reports from each State. 

Luncheon 1 p. m. 
2 p.m. 
Chairman, J. L. Gernon, New York. 

Round-table discussion: 

What is your commission doing to prevent accidents? 


Ohio’s plan of reaching the employer through monthly statistical reports. 
Emile E. Watson, Ohio 


EDS ES OD EE ET POT eee Te ME George P. Hambrecht 
PP lads badecd Sahat tas di <cdvadsutesocnects J. R. Brownell. 

SPU BOER dndbkpedece ss cece PESLLE Ts cb Ciswcees tenn J. L. Gernon. 
a ans on ik ds dailies Victor T. Noonan. 
PP sOeASt tithes csc es ssa tt chwacccesésaes Lew R. Palmer. 
Cates adi ss chdavvodebs stbigascoed Lewis T. Bryant. 
IND on. cshndnhaeehéd ddcilsoed toccccebents + Wins Wes mammerd. 
EEL aS ee Ee ae ee George A. Kingston. 
U. 8. Employees’ Compensation Commission........ R. M. Little. 
Patsomel Garety Coumedl... oo... 2. cccoccdstosccsecs S. J. Wilson. 


8.00 p.m. 
Motion pictures: Accident prevention. Explained by Victor T. Noonan, Ohio. 


Chairman, Charles S. Andrus, Illinois. 


Administrative problems—Round-table discussion: = 
Statistics as an aid in administration................ W. H. Burhop, Wisconsin. ie 
How should permanent partial disabilities be compensated? 5 


T. J. Duffy, Ohio. 
John Mitchell, New York. 
William W. Kennard, Massachusetts. 
Injuries arising out of and in the course of the employment. 
George A. Kingston, Ontario, 
Discussion. 
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Wednesday, Si pte mobe r Zz 5. 
— : - 9.00 a.m. 
Visit to Madison office. 
: , Chairman, Fred M. Wilcox, Wisconsin, 
Business meeting: 
Report of sec retary- -treasurer 
Reports of comm itte ees. 
Afternoon. 
Visits to the Gisholt plant and other industrial establishments, 
, 8.00 p.m. 
Motion pictures. ; 
Chairman, Harry A. Mackey, Pennsylvania. 
Statistical session: 
Need for uniform reports of exposure and how to obtain them 
A. H. Young, International Ha urvester Co 
L. W. Chaney, United Stat: ureau of Labor Statistica. 
Why tabulate noncompensated accidents.........ceee. L. W. Hatch, New York 
The use of standard accident and ¢ inp s n table W. i burhop, Wiscons n. 
4 Thurs lay, Sentember 26 


9.00 a.m 


: : Chairman, Dr. Charles M. Lemon, Wise 
Medical session: 
Better treatment for industrial acci 


Maj. P. B. Maer 1, Office of the Surgeon General, War De 
partment. 
Surgical treatment to prevent and minimize permaz 


ident cases. 


ent wipes 


. D., Mas 


' ; i” 
Discussion, 
J. W. Ti | as 


isk, M. | United States 
Commilssi 


rancis D. Donoghue, ssachusetts. 
Employees’ 


piloyees’ Compensation 
n. 
2.00 p.m. 


Chairman, O. J. Fay, M. 
: Compensation in cases of preexisting disea 


<4 
ah 


» ageravated by accident. 
William W. Kennard, Massachusetts. 

Fi Meyer Lis: ner, California. 
low are medical questions handled in your jurisdiction? 
Washington .............20. 


a 


Brislawn. 


‘thomas F. Konop. 
Sc ttencndpescuhiddde coerecssdbeesecedcceceds WIRIMD W. enmerd 
- Pinel. 
a . 


r 
ereee ees eee eee ee eee 


i = le 


4 : , 8.00 p.m. 
m Motion pictures. r 
P Chairman, F. D. Donoghue, 
a 


M. , Massachusetts. 


Medical round table: 
Selection of the physician under compensation laws. 
J. W. Mowell, M. D., gg aaron 
¥ F. D. Ds intahes, M. D. , A 


Raphael Lewy, M. D., New York. 
Should medical service be limited?......Charles H. Lemon, M. D 


, Wise 


lassachusetts 





. ‘ in. 
F. M. Williams, Connecticut. 
Need of medical statistics for compensation purposes 
Charles H. Verrill, United States Employees’ Compensation 
, ; Commission. 
Discussion. 
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Friday, September 27. 
9.00 a.m. 


Chairman, Fred M. Wilcox, Wisconsin. 
Business meeting. 
Chairman, R. M. Little, United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
Vocational rehabilitation for military cripples. 
C. A. Prosser, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
How deal with crippled workers................... o+e-.--1. Norman Dean, Ontari 
Conservation and reclamation in the industrial army. 
Lieut. Col. H. E. Mock, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Department. 
Problem of the handicapped man in industry. 
Carl Hookstadt, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Discussion. 
' r Afternoon. 
Seeing Madison. 





HISTORY AND THEORY OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURAN‘ 
RATES. 


’ 


The making of scientific insurance rates is probably the m 
complex problem in the whole field of workmen’s compensati 
Numerous articles and pamphlets have been written discuss! 
different phases of compensation insurance rates. A recent c 
tribution to the literature of this important subject has been n 
in a report just published by the National Workmen’s Compensati 
Service Bureau.' This volume contains a brief account of 
history and theory of rate making and includes the report of 
semiofficial actuarial committee appointed to consider the var 
factors entering into the making of rates. It also includes chapt 
on the basic manual, history and cooperation in rate making and 
merit rating, and contains the State law differentials, computed as 
January 1, 1918, by the actuarial committee of the National Wo: 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. The main part of the rep 
is devoted to a discussion of the proper values of the several fact: 
entering into the making of scientific rates. 

Before discussing these various factors it may be advisable 
enumerate the successive steps by which workmen’s compensati 
rates for a given State are derived. Let the State in question be o 
which has just enacted a compensation law and which consequent! 
has developed no loss experience. Ultimately the State insura: 
rate or premium will be the product of two factors—the proba’ 
actual losses known as the ‘‘pure premium”’ and the cost of admin: 


tration known as the “‘expense loading.’’ Insurance rates, however 
always cover the probable future losses, inasmuch as such rates 





! Report of the work of the augmented standing committee on workmen’s compensation insura: 


rates—1917; together with a brief account of the history and theory of the making of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance rates. Issued by the National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, New Yo: 


City, March, 1918. vii, 173 pp. 
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must necessarily be issued in advance. It is the duty of the in- 
surance actuary, therefore, to compute the probable future losses 
for each industrial classification. Thus at the very beginning there 
are introduced certain conjectural factors whose values are in 
dispute among insurance experts. In the determination of rate 
therefore, the first step is to utilize the loss experience developed 
under the laws of other States. This is necessary not only in tiie 
case of new States, but also for States having compensation exper'- 
ence. Since the probable future losses are computed from past 
experience it follows that the accuracy of such computed losses is 
dependent upon the volume of this experience. This volume or 
exposure should be sufficient to eliminate the element of pure chance, 
i. e., It must be dependable. But few of the States have as vet 
developed a sufficient pay roll for most of the classifications to furnish 
dependable losses. It is consequently necessary, as already noted, 
to combine all available experience for each classification. Such 
experience, in order to be serviceable, must be comparable. 

The cost of a given number of accidents naturally varies among 
the States according to the amount of benefits provided. Ac- 
cordingly it is essential to reduce all pure premiums to a common 
denominator. This is accomplished through the application of 
“reduction factors,’’ the combined losses thus obtained being known 
as the basic pure premium. 

‘he loss cost or pure premium is expressed in percentage of yearly 
pay roll. For example, the total annual losses are divided by the 
total pay roll, and the result multiplied by 100, since $100 of pay 
rollis taken as the unit. A pure premium of $1.35, therefore, means 
that the given classification has produced a loss cost of $1.35 for 
every $100 of pay roll. In computing the relative value of each act 
it is necessary to have a base or standard of measurement. The 
recognized standard is the original Massachusetts act of 1912. The 
cost of compensation under this law is taken as unity and the 
laws of other States are assigned values showing the relation of 
cost under their provisions to the cost under the Massachusetts act. 
The ratios thus determined are called ‘‘law differentials.” These 
differentials are obtained through the application of the Rubinow 
Standard Accident Table to the basic Massachusetts law and to the 
laws of all other States for which differentials are desired. This 
standard table is a statement of the probable severity distribution of 
any given 100,000 accidents. It is assumed that, given a sufficiently 
large number of accidents and sufficiently diversified industries, the 
severity distribution will not vary greatly in different localities. 
The benefits provided under each compensation law are then applied 
to these accidents and, in addition, the medical benefits of the law 
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are properly valued. For the conversion of the loss cost or pure | 
mium of each State into the basic pure premium it is simply ne 
sary to multiply the actual less cost by the reciprocal of the 

differential, known as the reduction factor. 

The basic pure premiums having been obtained the next ste 
their conversion into the various State pure premiums for rate-1 
purposes. ‘This is accomplished through the application of suc hd di 
ential factors as are applicable to each State in question. The . 
of these factors is the law differential. Other factors to which 
or less weight is given include the following: (1) Differences in i: 
pretation of workmen’s compensation acts; (2) underestimat 
outstanding losses; (3) increasing claim cost due to the age of th: 
and to abnormal industrial activity; (4) occupational diseas 

variations due to merit rating; and (6) variations in accident 
quency between States. The basic pure premiums, therefore, \ 
subjected to the necessary differential factors, will produce the 
premium or probable loss cost for each State. Finally the 
pure premium properly loaded for administrative expenses, p1 
and catastrophe hazard gives the gross premium or insurance 
for each State. The expense and profit loading factors, how 
are based, not upon the pure premium, but upon the gross prem) 
The latter is obtained by dividing the State pure _—s by 
reciprocal of the expense and profit loading factor. To illust 
assume that the State pure premium is $1.35 and the factor 
expenses and profits is 40 per cent; then the gross premium wil 
$1.35+.60 (i. e., 1—.40) or $2.25. Finally to this is added a fi 
amount, usually one cent, for catastrophe hazard. An analysi 
these several factors is given in the following summary of the 
ceedings of the conference on workmen’s compensation insur 
rates, held in February, 1917; it includes a summary of the rec 
mendations of the actuarial subcommittee. 


LAW DIFFERENTIAL. 


The law differential is an important differential factor. Its fu 


tion is to measure the relative cost of workmen’s compensation : 
For this purpose a particular compensation act is chosen as the b: 
This act may be one in force at present; it may be one that has b 
discontinued, or it may be a hypothetical act. The law differe: 
for any State is determined by comparing the cost of compensa‘ 
benefits for the act of that State with the cost of benefits under 


basic act. The law differential is of value for two reasons. In t 
first place it may be used as a reduction factor whereby the be 


fits or losses under the compensation acts of the several States 1 
be reduced to a common level. This process is essential in o1 


that the broadest possible experience may be brought together 
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serve as the basis upon which to establish pure premiums. In the 
second place the law differential may be used to project the basic 
pure premiums and thus to obtain pure premiums applicable to 
provisions of the compensation act in any particular State. 

The committee’s report deals entirely with the conclusions eon 
cerning the proper method of calculating law differentials. Two 
separate and distinct methods of computing law differentials we: 
investigated. The first method may be termed the “experienc 
method,” which involves the use of actual pure premium exp: soon e 
for the calculation of law differentials. The second method may 
be termed the ‘accident distribution method,’’ and involves the 
anplication of the benefit provisions of the several compensation 
acts to a distribution of accidents according to the nature 
injury—i. e., according to the Standard Accident Table. 

Several members of the committee urged that for New York, at 
least, the law differential should be calculated on the basis of ex- 
a by a comparison of pure premiums representing actual 
losses in New York with the basic pure premiums gba» for 


of ti . 
Vl LILO 


“we 
Viagcas« 
wWiasSa- 


ce etts. The decision made was magus vhile this method might 
be proper, if complete statistics were available, the existing statis- 
tical situation would not justify joer procedure 


It was also suggested that a single reduction factor : 
differential for each State would be inequitable because it would 
not allow for t the di ff ere nice in colpe sition of losses be tween indus- 
tries, although it might be accurate as an indication of the average 
variation between States. It was therefore proposed that the 
law differential should be graded, or, in other words, that a system 
of law differentials varying with the basic pure premiums should be 
established. As a preliminary test, actual losses under the New 
York law were compared with losses which the same pay ro! Ut would 
have produced if the losses had been at the rate indicated by the 


basic pure premiums adopted. It was found that a ratio of losses 


on the pure premium basis to losses actually experienced varied 
from 0.915 for classifications with a pure premium ranging from 

3 to $0.10, inclusive, to 1.828 for the pure premium group ranging 
from $1.86 to $7.42. 

Another method proposed provided for the graduation of di 
entials by the kind of benefit paid. Under this scheme the basic pure 
premiums were to be divided into several parts, according to type of 
benefit, and the proportion of the pure premium referable to each 
type was to be treated separate ily. These types of benefits may be 
variously classified, such as death, permanent disability, temporary 
disability, medical benefits, etc. 

The committee recognized that the use of experience differentials 
would simplify many parts of the work, and it was maintained by 
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some members that in other ways the use of such differentials was 
to be preferred. Such a differential of necessity combines in itself 
all of the factors by which one would pass from the basic pure pre- 
mium to the State pure premium for the latest experience available, 
and the resulting problem would be merely to pass from such latest 
experience to the probable experience of the period for which the rates 
are to be made. The majority of the committee, however, decided 
to retain for the present the established system of single law differ- 
entials. 

The following law differentials were computed by the actuarial 
committee, National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
for 28 compensation laws as amended down to and including January 
1, 1918: 


. Law differ- | , Law differ 

State. entiai. State. ential 
California. .. .....s.. sie tial ener Es. Sie dbbsimbees nvkiietie: 3 
TOGO. ... «cicero eran Coe OA ie cacictissbea be Ol 
EET EIT LE a ae I SE SE 1. 48 
ee Sn ache . 90 New Jersey ee eee een 
Ee oe RA eee 1.38 | New Mexico............ 
DE wal pant tbows asedecdbed Rn SAE cc awaebeneeccdeaicanscce > 2 
I id gees dane no antl ots Pe SINS oS dc ci cde co cecte 
RS oO A Ye Re ea ee ] 
| EE ay ee ee SS IEEE &2 
DT. T ittndsndeemubonnevees San | EE SPOOR caccthoseccescwcnase 1.18 
WE oe i ee ee De TG (ancatehathacwsecasaueestas ] 
PRS Luidbtclides 6NSidb esc a bw PCIE « CEG bbe sss decd sudacceus 
Maryland » seul eadnwaewedatbemeocan be RET ae Oe oS eee 
Michigan .......... cakeanbaian oo aa, ee i bt IN le dat ata ct aes ain > «acne ave 


DIFFERENCES IN INTERPRETATION OF COMPENSATION ACTS. 


The committee recognized the fact that the absence of adminis- 
trative compensation commissions influenced the cost of compensa- 
tion. The two States affected by this particular item were Ne 
Jersey and Illinois. It was contended that the claim costs in these 
States during the period under consideration remained on a level 
rather than in accordance with some increasing law as in other States. 
For the purpose of reducing the experience to the basic pure premiuin 
the loss cost of these two States was increased—the New Jersey 
losses by a factor of 1.10 and the Illinois losses by a factor of 1.05. 


UNDERESTIMATES OF OUTSTANDING LOSSES. 


Workmen’s compensation experience is kept by policy years; that 
is to say, the experience on all policies issued in a single calendar 
year is treated as a unit. Pure premiums consist of losses actually 
paid and losses still outstanding. Although these outstanding 
losses decrease from year to year, they constitute from 25 to 35 
per cent of the total losses on the date the experience is first 
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reported. It can be seen, therefore, that any serious discrepancy 
in their value will have a considerable effect upon the indicated pure 
premium. Though each claim is carefully analyzed, and an estimate 
is established upon its merits, this method of calculation will produ: 
an underestimate in the grand total of incurred losses. The com 
mittee therefore recommended that the basic pure premiums be i 
creased by 2 per cent in order to correct any error for underestim: 
tion of losses. The reasons for such underestimation are many. A 
claim will be considered closed and will be so reported, but later i 
will be reopened, and the cost will be increased. Thus a medical 
bill may be overlooked, a serious injury may not be immediately rec- 
ognized, adverse medical developments such as ankylosis or blood 
poisoning May occur, permanent disability cases may not be detected 
when the experience is first reported, or there may be delay in 
reporting claims. Failure to anticipate these developments seems 
to be unavoidable unless an arbitrary method of valuation i 
employed. 
INCREASING COST DUE TO AGE OF ACT. 

The committee recognized the fact that the cost of workmen’s 
compensation always increases for a considerable period of time 
following its inception. Two causes are assigned for this tendency. 
In the first place, the interpretation of workmen’s compensation 
laws by administrative claim bodies has become increasingly hberal. 
In the second place, as employees become familiar with the act 
relatively more claims are presented and prosecuted. When com- 
pensation is introduced and takes the place of employers’ liability, 
workmen are inclined to waive their rights in case of minor injurie 
As time passes, however, the principle of compensation become 
firmly established and the compensation law is subjected to greater 
and greater use by the workmen. In view of these facts the com- 
mittee decided that with unity representing the cost of payment 
during the first year of an act, the cost during succeeding yea 
would be as indicated in the following table: 








— 
i 
| 
! 


Policy year under compensation act. Cost of compensation 





1.00 
1. 10 
1.15 
1.18 
1. 20 


ae. wnre 





| 
| 
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| 
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INCREASING COST DUE TO ABNORMAL INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 
Abnormal industrial activity, with its employment of inexperienced 
help and rearrangement of occupations, has a tendency to increase 
the accident rate and consequently compensation costs. A factor 
to take care of this increasing cost was proposed by the committee. 
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This factor was designed to accomplish two things. First, it wa: 
realized that the experience available for the establishment of 
pure premiums was accumulated during a period of subnormal 
ness activity. The first function of the abnormal industrial activit 

factor therefore was to raise the basic pure premiums to the level o! 
conditions represented by normal industrial activity. The secon 

function was to bring these premiums to the level of the present an 

future abnormal activity whenever this was necessary. 

The increasing cost due to abnormal industrial activity, accordin 
to the committee, might be specifically charged to two causes. Fi 
the intense business activity had caused establishments to spe 
up. This in turn had resulted in the employment of inexperienc: 
help, in the overworking of help, in the casting aside of safety cam- 
paigns and safety measures of one kind and another, in the ove. 
crowding of factories, etc. Second, industrial activity had caused 
shift in employment. This shift was doubtless very general an 
affected workers in all occupations. Along with this shift 
labor there was undoubtedly some tapping of labor sources 
ordinarily resorted to. On the whole, the shift in labor placed ma: 
workmen in positions which they had not had sufficient training to | 
efficiently and which they never would have been called upon to fill 
under normal conditions. 

The factor adopted by the committee was 0.15 for States with 
intense activity, the understanding being that this factor was to bi 
combined additively with the increasing cost factor due to the age 
of the act. It was further understood that the value of 0.15 was sub- 
ject to modification in accordance with the actual industrial condi- 
tions in each State. As a matter of practice, factors ranging from 
0.05 to 0.15 were employed in the projection of the basic pure 
premiums. 


ASIC 


| 


pul 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 


The compensation acts of certain States (California and Massa- 
chusetts) apply to industrial diseases as well as to accidental injuries, 
but in establishing basic pure premiums losses on account of indus- 
trial diseases were eliminated from the experience. Therefore, 
wherever this hazard is covered, it is necessary to increase the rat 
by an appropriate amount. 

All classifications have some industrial disease hazard. To cov: 
this, 1 per cent is added to the pure premium for each class. In 
addition, certain classifications, such as lead manufacture, have spe- 
cific industrial disease hazards for which an additional pure premium 
is added. These industrial disease pure premiums have been calcu- 
lated on the basis of the original Massachusetts act and must there- 
fore be multiplied by the law differential when applied to other 
States. 
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VARIATIONS DUE TO MERIT RATING. 


The object of merit rating is to obtain justice as between employers 

the same classification. ‘The employer whose plant is above the 
standard receives a credit upon his insurance rate, while the plant 
below the standard is penalized by being given a higher rate. An 
ideal merit-rating system should produce a balanced schedule. In 
other words, all deductions on account of merit rating should be 
balanced by additions. However, so far merit rating has produced 
a net credit and has therefore resulted in a reduction of the average 
rate. 

The augmented standing committee, after reviewing the results of 
chedule rating in the several compensation States, recommended 
that a special loading of 9 per cent of the final rate be added 
to the pure premiums for classifications subject to schedule rating in 
all States except Massachusetts and | sadeanin. The committee 
also recommended a loading of 1 per cent of t 
classifications for all States, other than Massachusetts, where exne- 
rience rating is in practice. 

ACCIDENT FREQUENCY. 

The accuracy of the final State rate is dependent to some extent 
upon the validity of the assumption that the capacity of risks t 
produce accidents is constant for ai! States. If th are large 
variations in the accident rate per unit of workers in any clabdification, 
even though the cost of compensation per accident may be properly 
computed, the final result obtained by using the rate formula will be 
in error because arate must adequately measure and combine accident 
frequency and the cost of paying for accidents when they are produced, 
The deletes of the working population, the conditions surrounding 
in: duster, differences in industrial processes, the phy sical equipment 

l 


a 


of factories, the attitude of the oublic and the employing class towar 


labor, climatic conditions, and the degree to which safety work has 
been developed, all have a bearing upon the rate of accident pro- 
duction. As all States. are not similar as respects these conditions, 
it may be assumed that the rate of accident frequency will vary 
somewhat. However, because no conclusive data could be obtained, 
the committee recommended that this factor should not be taken into 
consideration. 
CATASTROPHE HAZARD. 

Catastrophes in workmen’s compensation insurance are single 
losses so unusually large that the experience of individual classifi- 
cations or of individual insurance carriers is not a sufficient guide to 
the probability of their occurrence. To take care of this factor the 
committee recommended a flat addition of 2 cents to the gross pre- 
mium rate for New York and of 1 cent for other States, 
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EXPENSE LOADING. 


All of the preceding factors are concerned with pure premiun 
Their product and summation should produce the probable act 
losses for a given State. To obtain the gross premium rate t| 
must still be applied the expense-loading factor. This incl, 
expenses of administration and taxes. ‘The committee recomme: 
an expense loading of 40 per cent of the gross rate. However, 
expense ratio varies with the scale of benefits provided by the seve: 
States. In other words, the higher the benefits the lower the expe: 
ratio. The committee gave effect to these considerations and 
recommended the following scale of expense loading: 

For States having a differential of— 
Es PES i shen tbe a cS eaw caeed dbs rckeed stisbvessbedcawecs. 
ey SEES ip ASEe Reed bane eUER Ass Webe'd nics ecibs widinbdss apiecsce 
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The committee also recommended a profit loading of 14 per 
of the gross rate to provide a 5 per cent return on the capital inves! 


CALCULATION OF STATE MULTIPLIERS. 


In order, therefore, to calculate final rates to be applied to cla 
fications under the various existing workmen’s compensation la 
the factors, other than those expressed as flat additions to the rat 
are combined in a multiplier which is applied to the basic | 
premium increased by an industrial disease pure premium (if a 
To the result is added the catastrophe-hazard loading to secure 
final rate. This process is expressed by the following formula: 


(A4 Byx{ aad xGxH| -M=R 
—(J+K+L) j 
Where—- 
A=Basic pure premium. 
3= Industrial disease pure premium. 
C=Law differential. 
D=Increasing cost factor. 
E=Underestimate of outstanding losses factor. 
F=Industrial disease factor. 
G=Schedule rating factor. 
H=Experience rating factor. 
J= Expense loading. 
K=Profit loading. 
L=Loading for the maintenance of administrative commission. 
M=Catastrophe loading. 
R=Final rate. 








NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF PORTO RICO. 
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After exactly two years of operation the first compensation law 0! 
Porto Rico (see Bul. 203 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 
[738] 
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391 to 830) was superseded on July 1, 1918, by a new statute.t. The 
mode of administration by a workmen’s relief commission is un- 
changed, the commission continuing to administer a relief fund to 
which employers must contribute. F 

The scope of the law is considerably altered, being extended so as 
to cover common carriers by railroad, public employment, and also 
industries employing three or more persons instead of only those 
employing five or more. Injuries compensated are differently defined, 
the law covering all personal injuries by accident occurring to a 
laborer while engaged in his work, instead of only those arising out 
f and during the course of employment, subject to the same limita- 
ions as in the earlier law with regard to injuries due to intoxication, 
cross negligence, ete. 

Under the earlier act death benefits were simply the sum or the 
valance of any sum that the employee would have received if the 
injury had not terminated fatally. The present award is a maximum 
of from $3,000 to $4,000, the amount to be graded according to the 
earning capacity of the deceased workman and the number of bene- 
ficiaries. One-half the weekly wages are allowed in cases of tem- 
porary disability, instead of three-fourths as formerly, the maximum 
and minimum weekly amounts remaining the same. The amount 
payable for permanent total disability may be not less than $2,000 
nor more than $4,000, in proportion to the rate of wages earned at 
the time of the injury. 

Taken altogether the new law is a decided advance over its prede- 


~> ~ 


—" 


cessor, both in scope and liberality. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN ONTARIO, 1917. 


The report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
covering the third year’s (1917) operation of the act, records 36,514 
reported accidents during the year, an increase of 39.9 per cent over 
the preceding year. In 6,419 cases (17.6 per cent) no claim for 
compensation was filed; in 1,298 cases (3.6 per cent) the claim was 
rejected by the board; in 3,008 cases (8.2 per cent) medical aid only, 
amounting to $83,514.07, was paid. The medical aid provision was in 
lorce only six months during the year, as noted hereafter. A statement 
of the compensation awarded and accidents compensated during 1917, 
which includes 4,028 claims carried over from the preceding year, 
shows a total of 28,702 cases (including the 3,008 cases in which 
medical aid only was paid) finally or partially disposed of, with com- 
pensation awarded amounting to $2,913,085.81. This is an average 


—_— 





! The new law will be published in full in Bul. 243 of this bureau. 
*Ontario. Workmen’s compensation board. Report for 1917. Toronto, 1918. 69 pp. 
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award for 25,694 cases of $113.38 per case. The figures f. 
show an increase over 1916 of 57.6 per cent in the number oi 
disposed of, and an increase of 44.8 per cent in the amount o! 
pensation awarded. Of the 28,702 cases awarded compensati 
medical aid, 25,847, or 90.1 per cent, were temporary disability 
2,432, or 8.5 per cent, were permanent disability cases, and 
1.5 per cent, were death claims. 

The report states that the administrative expenses of the 
amounted to $133,629.50. This gives a eost of 4.6 cents for 
dollar of compensation awarded. Of the total amount, $100, 
paid by the Province, $28,740.98 was charged against sche 
industries,’ and $4,888.52 against schedule 2 industries. The : 
ments collected fron approximately 14,000 employers in sche 
industries, employing about 277,750 full-year workers, amount 
$2,276,362.89 on an estimated pay roll of $256,580,206.63. Th 


] 


compensation paid by these employers was $2,289,529.44. ‘Tm 

cost of administration borne by schedule 1 industries was 1 

cent of the assessments received during “a year, or 1.26 per c 

the compensation awarded. The total value of awards in sche 

during the year was $623,556.37, of which $592,404.71 was p 
awards. 

The report notes that a feature of the Ontario act ‘‘which m 
highly satisfactory to both workmen and employers is the fact 
prac tically all the money contributed by employers goes to the ) 
men or their dependents as compensation, or is paid for medica! 


Workmen, in addition to receiving compensation, are now enjoying thé 
the new medical aid provisions; and, notwithstanding the additional expe 
volved, it has been found possible with the large contribution now made 
Province toward expenses, to reduce the employers’ rates of assessment. T! 
been done retroactively for 1917 in most of the important classes of indust 
rates are now very much lower than those originally fixed when the act fir: 
into operation. The average rate per $100 of pay roll under the rating schedu! 
inally adopted for 1915 was (as estimated) $1.64; the average rate for 1915 un 
schedule as finally adjusted was $1.27; the average rate for 1916 under the s 
as finally adjusted was $1.09; and the average preferred rate for 1917 (as estii 
is 98 cents. 

An amendment to the Ontario workmen’s compensation 
effective July 1, 1917, entitles workmen, whether disabled mo: 
less than seven days, during a period not exceeding one month 
the commencement of disability, to medical and surgical aid 
hospital and skilled nursing services necessary as a result of 
accident. This in schedule 1 industries is provided by the b 








1 Schedule 1 embraces 34 classes of general industries which are under the assessment cr State i: 
system. Schedute 2 includes railways, municipal corporations, etc. These industries are not ur 


insurance system, the employers being individually liable for payment of the compensation fixed b: 


board for accidents as they occur. 
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or as the board may direct or approve and is paid for out of the 
accident fund. In schedule 2 industries it is provided by the em- 
ployer individually. Pursuant to authority contained in the medical 
aid amendment, a regulation was issued by the board requiring all 
employers having more than 15 workmen usually employed to 
provide and have in charge of some suitable person a first-aid kit, 
and requiring every employer having 300 or more workmen usually 
employed to provide at his factory or plant an emergency first-aid 
room, with necessary equipment and supplies, and to have the same 
in charge of a clerk, nurse, or other person who has taken a recognized 
course of study in first aid to the injured. 
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LABOR LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 





EMERGENCY SUSPENSIONS AND VARIATIONS OF LABOR LAWS. 


The necessity for maximum production and the disturbance of | 
labor supply by reason of the war led a number of States to consid. 
the advisability of suspending or modifying the provisions of cert 
laws enacted for the protection of labor. This was due to the opini 
that the laws limiting the hours of labor, the age of employment 
children, requiring a weekly day of rest, and the like, were restricti 
of production. Fortunately but few legislatures took action in 
directions indicated, and the general tendency has been to maint: 
the standards in existence before the war; while, as the result of | 
measures adopted by Federal agencies, there has even been 
extension of protective legislation within the field of the activities of 
such agencies. 

The following summary presents the laws and rulings that loo 
toward a relaxation of standards on account of the present condition 
the laws noted being those enacted in 1917: 

The Navy appropriation act of 1918 (ch. 180, approved Mar. 4 
1917) authorizes the President to suspend, in cases of national! 
emergency, the law limiting to eight per day the hours of work on 
contracts with the United States: the act also provides that time and 
one-half shalkbe paid for work in excess of eight hours. The Alaska la 
fixing an eight-hour day for all wage earners in the Territory (ch. 55, 
acts of 1917) also contains a provision for suspensions and modifica 
tions on request of the Council of National Defense or the Secretary 
the Interior, the same to be effective only during the period of emer 
gency specified, and not longer than the duration of the present or any 
future war which affords a basis for such emergency action. 

More general are the provisions of the laws of three New England 
States. The legislature of Connecticut (ch. 326) authorizes th: 
governor to modify or suspend by proclamation the laws of the State 
relating to labor for definite periods during the present war. The law 
modified must be specified in the proclamation, and the period of du- 
ration of the change fixed, but this may be extended for further defi- 
nite periods not beyond the close of the war; the power is to be ex- 
ercised only upon request of the Council of National Defense on the 
ground that the action is essential to the national defense. Quite sim- 
ilar provisions are found in an act of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture (ch. 194); while in Vermont (No. 172) the commissioner oi in- 
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dustries is authorized, with the approval of the governor, to suspend 
the operation of the laws of the State relating to the hours of labo: 
of women and children, such suspension to be limited to the period 
of the war. 

The State of Georgia has laws of rather unusual strictness on th: 
subject of the running of freight trains on Sunday; these are sus 
pended (p. 204) during the existence of the war ‘‘in order to avoid 
congestions and to render more efficient, expeditious, and certain the 
transportation services which the railroads operating in the State of 
Georgia may be called upon to render.” 

The production of an adequate food supply appealed to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts as a reason for waiving the Sunday law of that 
State in so far as it forbade the cultivation of land and the raising, 
harvesting, conserving, and transportation of agricultural products 
(ch. 207). This waiver extends to January 1 following the termina- 
tion of the war. A law of California (ch. 192) adopts a different 
method for the accomplishment of a like result by authorizing the 
State board of education, with the approval of the governor, to 
close the schools of the State for a portion of the vear if it is thougiit 
necessary, as a matter of war emergency, to release labor for planting 
or harvesting the crops, or for other agricultural or horticu!tura! 
purposes. A similar provision appears in a New York statute (c| 
689) which authorizes the suspension of the compulsory school at- 
tendance law of the State for the period of the war and two months 
thereafter in order that the children may engage in agricultural and 
garden work. Such work is to be carried on under rules formulated 
by the commissioner of education, supervision to be provided for 
irom the local school funds; credit as for school work may be given 
for work properly done. 

Besides the general provisions found in the law of New Hampshire 
already noted, a provision was incorporated in the act amending the 
law governing the employment of women and children (ch. 196), 
making the provisions of the act imapplicable to the manufacture 
of imunitions or supplies for the State or the United States while this 
country is at war. Limited variations are permitted in the Penn- 
sylvania act governing the employment of women, whenever in the 
opinion of the industrial board such modification is desirable and 
warranted and will not be injurious to the health and welfare of the 
women affected or of the public (No. 254). No reference is made in 
this act to war emergency. The modification may not affect the 
hours of labor established by law, nor does the act apply to females 
employed in manufacturing establishments. | 

in connection with this action of the Pennsylvania Legislature at- 
tention may be called to the reply of President Wilson to the inquiry of 
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Gov. Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, as to the desirability of enacti 
laws providing suspensions of labor standards, the reply being to 1 
effect that ‘it would be most unfortunate for any of the States 
relax the laws by which safeguards have been thrown about lab 
the result of such action being probably a slackening of acti 
rather than an increase of it. However, a considerable nun 
of suspensions of the Federal 8-hour law have been made by 
President under the provisions of the act of March 4, 1917, no 
above; many of these relate only to specific undertakings, tho 
orders of March 24 and April 28, 1917, are of more general eff 
covering contracts for ordnance, ordnance stores, and other milit 
supplies and material, contracts for buildings at arsenals, for for: 
cation work, and any military building or any public work which 
the judgment of the Secretary of War, is important for natio 
defense. 

The laws creating State councils of defense confer quite a v 
range of authority on these bodies for the purpose of industrial adju 
ment and correlation, that of Massachusetts (ch. 392) going so | 
as to direct the State board of labor and industries to appoint a co 
mittee of five persons, not members of the board, to consider app! 
tions by employers of labor for the suspension or modification 
laws claimed to interfere with the prosecution of work which 
employer is doing or about to engage in, such work being reg 
by an emergency arising out of the existing state of war. If 
claim is approved, a permit may be granted allowing variation: 
specified kinds and for a definite time, applicable only to the part! 
lar work or establishment for which the permit was desired. 


Uy 


No information is at hand relative to the steps taken, if any, | 
the authorities of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, «1 


Vermont under the provisions of the acts of those States noted abo 


However, something of the effects of war-time pressure on industry 


can be discovered by examining reports of the State industrial co 
mission of New York as to action taken by this body, under a pern 
nent provision of the law of this State (sec. 8—a of ch. 31 of the C 
solidated Laws of the State, as amended by ch. 648, Acts of 191. 
This section requires a weekly day of rest for all employees 

workmen in the State, employed in any manufacturing or mercan! 


establishment, with certain exceptions. If the enforcement of t! 


law should involve practical difficulties or unnecessary hardsh 
variations may be allowed by the industrial board, under conditi: 
established by rules of the board, and applicable to other situati: 


where the facts are substantially the same. Recent typical allow. 


ances of variations under this provision are those granted wh: 
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Federal contracts are involved, certified by the proper authorities to 
be urgent. Thus, in the case of the Tupper Lake Chemical Co., a 
mall group of men, representing day and night forces, are permitted 
to maintain continuous operation throughout the week, apparently 
working 12-hour shifts. In the case of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. the work is not necessarily continuous, but it was found that 
compliance with the weekly day of rest law would involve practical 
difficulties and unnecessary hardship, and not exceeding 150 men are 
authorized to be employed for 7 days per week; no reference is made 
to the hours of labor. These grants were made May 18, 1918, to be 
effective until July 1, 1918, but subject to. an extension if at that 
date the Secretary of War should further certify that the emergency 
continued. On March 27, 1917, the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corporation was authorized to employ certain workmen seven days 
per week for six months, on certification of the urgency of the under- 
taking. This work was not continuous, and the hours of labor were 
evidently optional, since the second renewal of the permission, on 
May 15, 1918, authorized the employment of workmen for seven days 
per week, and for as many hours as the employers wished, with the 
understanding that eight-hour shifts will be arranged as soon as 
possible, or that persons working seven days shall work not more 
than eight hours per day. The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. 
asked for a waiver of the weekly day of rest law on the ground of the 
urgency of its work in completing a contract with the British Gov- 
ernment. This was allowed on the same terms as those granted in 
the case of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

The Federal Railroad Administration advised the State indus- 
trial commission of the imperative need of repair work in various 
railroad shops, and on this ground seven days of labor was authorized, 
in some cases for the duration of the war, and in others for a limited 
period. 

A third class of cases involves the preservation of perishable food 
products, in one instance a fish company being authorized to have 
men engaged in cleaning fish work seven days per week, but not 
over eight hours per day, in order to get fish to market. In the 
case of manufacturers of dairy products the local shortage of labor 
was assigned and admitted as sufficient reason for the employment 
of workmen for seven days per week, the permit in each instance to 
terminate on September 1, 1918. 

In all these cases the permission for seven days of work per week 
is limited to adult males, and in most cases the maximum number 
of persons who may be employed is indicated, in some instances the 
actual numbers and classes of workmen being specified. The neces- 
sary inference is that the industrial commission does not look with 
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favor upon any general or indiscriminate departure from the stand- 


ards fixed by law. 
In connection with the foregoing, attention may be called to th 
fact that it is only when persons are employed directly by the Go, 


ernment that they are exempt from the control of the State laws o 


the locality in which they are at work. A ruling was recently hand. 
down in a Pennsylvania case stating that employees directly en 
ployed by the United States Government and paid by it are n 
subject to the restrictions of the State laws. This led to the eo 
clusion in some quarters that employees of contractors with t| 
United States were hkewise exempt from such limitations. TT! 
question was submitted to the legal department of the New Yo. 
Industrial Commission, and the conclusion was reached, and is bei: 
enforced, that where private contractors are engaged on contra 
with the Federal Government, and their employees are paid fro 
private funds, the work must be done in accordance with the p: 
visions of law established by the State. 





RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR LIGHTHOUSE EMPLOYEES, 


The long considered question of retirement for civil employees of 
the United States has received its answer in so far as a single branc! 
of the service is concerned. An act of June 20, 1918 (Public No. 174 
65th Congress), provides that officers and employees in the field 


service or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, other than tho 
employed in district offices and in shops, may, after reaching the a 
of 65 and having 30 years of active service to their credit, be reti: 
at thetr own option. Retirement is compulsory at the age of 7 
The retirement pay is to be based on the average annual pay for t! 
last five years of service, one-fortieth of this amount being allow: 
for each year of active employment in the Lighthouse Service 

other branch of the Government having a retirement system, | 
total not to exceed thirty-fortieths of such average. 

Just as the provision for compensation for injuries incurred in t! 
course of duty found its first expression in the Life Saving Servi 
in 1882, extending to the Railway Mail Service in 1900, and to 
larger class of employees in 1908, becoming general by the act 
1916, so it may be presumed that this initial retirement act for ci\ 
employees is but the forerunner of a complete system of retireme 
for Federal employees; however, with the active support of a consid: 
able number of department heads, and the widely extended discu: 
sion on the subject for the past several years, it does not seem probab! 


that the next steps in retirement will be so long delayed as was th 


case in the field of compensation. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT OF CANADA. 


Amendments of considerable importance to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of 1907 were made at the recent session of 
the Dominion Parhament (ch. 27, approved May 24, 1918). The 
first of these provides against the termination of the employment 
s{atus for the purposes of the act, by reason of any strike or lockout, 
or by reason of a dismissal where, within 30 days after the dismissal, 
application is made for a board of conciliation and investigaticn 
under the provisions of the act. Another amendment provides for 
the continuance in existence of a board once formed, not only until 
the original report is signed and transmitted to the minister of labor, 
but also, following any recommendation of the board, for the purpose 
of considering questions as to the meaning or application of the 
recommendation or of any settlement agreement drawn up by it. 
The purpose of this amendment is to make effective an amendment 
to a later section, which authorizes the submission of such questions 
to the chairman of the board by the minister of labor on the appli- 
cation of either party or on his own initiative, the total result being 
to secure the continuing existence of the board until a final adjust- 
ment and understanding of matters is arrived at. Flexibility of 
procedure is also secured by an amendment authorizing the minister 
to submit to the board other matters than those originally referred 
to it, but which are found to be involved in or incidental to the 
submission. 

Perhaps the most important change is that authorizing the minister 
of labor to establish a board of conciliation and investigation under 
the act on the application of any municipality interested or of the 
principal officer thereof, or on the motion of the minister himself; 
as: alternative to this the minister may, either with or without an 
application from any interested party, recommend the appointment 
of a commissioner or commissioners, under the provisions of the 
inquiries act, to inquire into a dispute, strike, or lockout, or into 
any matters or circumstances connected therewith. The minister 
may also, either voluntarily or on request, make any inquiries he 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and may secure the taking of 
such steps as seem calculated to procure industrial peace and pro- 
mote conditions favorable to the settlement of disputes. What 
consequences will follow the rendering of an award of findings by 
boards or commissioners thus created without the request or consen| 
of the parties to the dispute can only be inferred. The original act 
provides that recommendations shall be binding upon a party agree- 
ing in advance that such shall be the effect. The new provision is 
comparable to a compulsory investigation act at least, and the 
findings of a board or commissioner appointed as herein provided 
would. certainly carry great weight, even though not legally binding. 
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FRENCH DECREE GOVERNING THE RECRUITING AND DISTRIBUTION 0 
LABOR, 


In order to secure the best results in meeting the scarcity of m: 
labor in France and in making available for public services all }) 


sible labor resources, and at the same time to avoid overlap; 

and to secure the most equitable distribution of such resources an 

the employment services, the following executive decree was i 
under date of October 18, 1917:! *) 


ArticLe 1. Information of all kinds relative to the needs and to the dispositi 
manual labor is centralized under the minister of labor and social welfare. 

He guarantees the distribution of available labor among the public services em 
ing labor, according to the needs of public and private establishments dependent 
them. 

The distribution of labor among the ministries interested is decided by the mi: 
of labor after consultation with the ministers employing and the ministers supp! 
labor. In case of failure to reach agreement, the minister of labor refers the m 
to the economic committee, which decides it. 

Each minister employing labor guarantees the immediate employment and co: 
of the labor assigned to him in the public or private establishments or busin | 





dependent upon him. 

Art. 2. The resources at the disposition of the minister of labor for the distril 
provided in article 1 comprise: 

1. Civil manual labor, male and female. 

2. Labor becoming available among the men who are mobilized or subject to m 
lization at establishments working for the national defense and. are under the 1 
tion of article 6 of the law of August 17, 1915. 

3. Mobilized labor which, upon request of the minister of war, can be place 
the disposal of the minister of labor. 

4. Prisoners of war placed at his disposal by the minister of war. 

5. Alien and colonial labor. 

The minister of labor guarantees directly the recruitment of alien labor; howe) 
the minister of agriculture directs the recruiting of alien European labor destined 
agriculture and is charged with keeping the minister of labor informed as to this ava 
able labor according to the conditions provided in article 1. 

The minister of colonies guarantees the recruitment, care, and control of colo: 
and assimilated labor. 

The minister of war guarantees the administration and control of the labor of pris: 
ers of war. 

Art. 3. The minister of labor, in agreement with the other ministers employi ‘ 
labor, decides the general rules relating to wages. Each of the minister employ 
has charge of the application of these general rules to the public or private esta\)lis 
ments or businesses dependent upon him. 

The minister of agriculture continues in charge of fixing the conditions of labor a: ‘ 
the wages of mobilized labor placed for agricultural labor. 

Art. 4. Article 9 of the decree of December 31, 1916, and the decree of April * 

1917, before cited, are abrogated in such of their dispositions as are contrary to | 
dispositions of the present decree. ; 

Art. 5. The minister of war, of the navy, of munitions, of the colonies, of agricu ; 
ture, of labor and social welfare, of public works and of finances is charged, each 2 
he is concerned, with the execution of the present decree. 





+ 








1 Bulletin des Usines de Guerre, Paris, Oct. 22, 1917. 
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Fic. 3.—GroupPp OF 6 DWELLINGS FOR MEXICAN LABORERS AND FLOOR PLANS 
OF HALF THE GROUP. 


Sixteen groups constructed. Stucco on hollow tile. Fach dwelling cost. in 1916, $525; rent $6 per 
month. Conveniences: Sink, drain connections. Lot 80 feet deep. 
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Fic. 4.—FOoUR-ROOM DETACHED HOUSE FOR AMERICAN FAMILY. 


_ 


Cost, in 1916, $2,547; rent, $27 per month. The fact that the bathroom does not communicate with a 


hall is an undesirable feature. 
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CIVILIAN AUXILIARY SERVICE ESTABLISHED IN ITALY BY VICE-REGAL 
DECREE. 

Great scarcity of labor in agriculture and essential industries and 
of clerical help in Government offices, banks, etc., has caused the 
issuance of a vice-regal decree in Italy requesting civilians to register 
for voluntary labor. This decree (No. 146), issued February 12, 
1918, and published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale on February 21, 1918, 
provides that all Italian citizens of both sexes born between January 
|. 1857, and December 31, 1903, shail declare whether and in what 
ndustry or public service. existing in the commune in which their 
Jace of residence is situated they are willing to work gratuitously 
or for proper compensation. Those persons stating their willing- 
ess to work in a locality other than their own commune are to re- 
ceive their traveling expenses. 

The decree states that in case a sufficient number of voluntary 
workers should fail to register it will be made compulsory for all 
adult males to work in some essential occupation within their com- 
mune and that suitable regulations will then be issued for the con- 
scription of labor. 

The following are exempted from voluntary registration: (1) 
Military persons in active service or on furlough, or assigned to 
establishments or undertakings working for the national defense; 
(2) persons working in military, auxiliary, and requisitioned estab- 
lishments; (3) persons employed in agriculture or the transport of 
agricultural products; (4) employees and officials of public Govern- 
ment offices; (5) those disabled for any kind of work; and (6) physi- 
cians, veterinaries, and nurses. 

As essential occupations for which volunteers are required the 
decree enumerates the following: 

Agriculture.—All occupations in agriculture proper and the han- 
dling and transport of agricultural products. 

Mining.—Mining of coal, metals, and sulphur. 

Forest industries and woodworking.—Cutting down of trees, making 
of charcoal, and mechanical woodworking as required for war needs 
(construction of barracks, making of boxes for projectiles, fuses, fire- 
arms). 

Food industries—Hulling of rice, grain and flour mills, bakeries, 
manufacture of food conserves, slaughtering, fishing. 

Animal products.—Tanneries, shoe factories, saddleries. 

Metal indusiries.—Iron and steel works, smelters, foundries, ma- 
chinery works, wire mills, munition factories, ordnance factories, 
shipyards, automobile factories, airplane factories. 

Industries for the working up of mineral products. Lime kilns, 
cement kilns, brick kilns, factories of refractory material, oines 
works, potteries. 





1 ‘Bollettino del Comitato Centrale di Mobilitazione Industriale No. 10. Rome, April, “1918. pp. 113 ff. 
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Textile industries.—Cotton, linen, jute, and woolen mills, absorben 
cotton and gauze factories, factories of military apparel. 

Chemical industries.—Manufacture of salts and acids, sulphur r 
fineries, glue and tan factories, phosphorus factories, match fa 
tories, factories of explosives, oil distilleries and refineries, tar di: 
tilleries, alcohol distilleries and refineries, sugar factories and re 
fineries, fat and soap factories, candle factories, electric carbon fa: 
tories, hydrogen and oxygen “factories, factories of calcium carbic 
and calcium cyanamid, tobacco factories, rubber and gutta-perch 
factories, briquet factories. 

Public utility imdustries and services—Gas and electric powe: 
plants, ice factories and cold-storage plants, paper factories, print 
ing establishments, waterworks, transportation, and communicatio: 
Services. 

Building trades and construction work.—All public works operate: 
by the State, Provinces, communes, or other public authorities. 

Voluntary offers of enlistment in the auxiliary service may be made 
by letter, orally, or by filling in a schedule. This must contain thy 
following data: Name, sex, age, nationality, place of residence, and 
present occupation of the person making the offer; whether he is at 
present employed or unemployed, the industry or public office in 
which he is willing to work, and the kind of work desired; whether the 
offer holds good for the entire working day or only for certain hours 
(in the latter case the hours have to bespecified); whether he offers hi 
services gratuitously or for a suitable compensation; whether he is 
willing to work outside of the commune in which he resides and th 
names of the communes in which he is disposed to work; and finaily 
the date on which the offer is made and the correct address of th: 
person offering to work. 

The decree provides that the mayor of each commune shall by a 
proclamation request the civilian population to register for voluntary 
work within a time limit fixed uniformly for the entire kingdom hy 
the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. After the expira- 
tion of this time limit each commune is to make a compilation of all 
offers of service by sex,. industries, and public offices, and according 
as to whether the offer of service holds good for the entire working 
day or for part of it, or for work within the place of residence o 
outside of it. 

The administrative machinery of the voluntary auxiliary servi 
is organized by the decree as follows: 

Within the district of each commune the operation of the voluntary 
auxiliary service is administered by the mayor of the commune or by 
a commissioner or committee appointed by him. A provincial com- 
mission for the auxiliary service is to be organized in each Province, 
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and is to be composed of the prefect or his representative as chairman, 
two employers and two workmen of industries specified as essential 
in the decree, one administrative Government or communal official, 
one army Officer, one representative each of the district mobilization 
committee, the local exemption board, the provincial agricultural! 
committee, one member of a local relief committee, and the pr 
vineial secretary of the federated relief or propaganda institution 
The provincial commission is to be appointed by the prefect. Finally 
a central commission is to be created in the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor, to be composed of 16 members, among whom 
shall be two employers and two workmen of industries designated 
in the deeree as essential, one administrative Government or com- 
munal official, the director general of labor or his representative, 
the inspector general of industry or his representative, one industrial 
or factory inspector, one representative each of the central commis- 
sion on industrial mobilization, the central exemption board, the 
central committee on agricultural mobilization, and the central com- 
mittee of the federated relief and propaganda institutions. The 
members of this central commission and its chairman are to be 
appointed by royal decree. 

According to the decree the mayor of each commune or the com- 
missioner or the commission appointed by him for the administration 
of the voluntary auxiliary service shall transmit to the provincial 
commission a list of the persons having volunteered to render services 
in a commune other than their home commune, but located within 
the Province. This list must show the address of these persons and 
the other data given in their individual schedules. A similar list 
shall be sent to the central commission of all persons having offered 
to render services in a locality outside of the Province of their home 
commune, and if the locality has been specified in the schedule the 
commune in which this locality is situated must also be informed. 

Requests of employers in industries designated in the decree as 
essential for assignment of workmen, as well as requests of public 
offices for assignment of employees, must be addressed to the mayor 
or the local commissioner or commission and must contain information 
with respect to the working conditions in the industry or office for 
which workmen or employees are being requested. On the receipt 
of such requests the mayor or the local commissioner or commission 
is to assign suitable persons who have offered their services to the 
parties making the requests. The compensation in money or in kind 
of volunteer workers and their other working conditions shall be 
agreed upon by the interested parties by individual contract but may 
not be lower or less favorable than the compensation or working con- 
ditions stipulated in collective agreements in force in the locality in 
question, 
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If the number of persons volunteering for work in a commune is 1 
sufficient to supply all the requests for help by industries and pul 
offices then those requests which can not be filled are to be tra 
mitted to the provincial commission. Similarly all requests for h 
that can not be filled by the provincial commission shall be tra 
mitted by the latter to the central commission. 

The decree further provides that volunteer workers employed 
pursuance of it shall enjoy the benefits of protective labor laws : : 
social insurance laws now in force to the same extent as other w 
men and salaried employees. They may request a certificate 
voluntary services rendered and wear special insignia, the chara 
of which will be determined by an order of the Ministry of Indus‘i 
Commerce, and Labor. 

The sum of 1,000,000 lire ($193,000) has been appropriated for 
administration of the voluntary auxiliary service. The decree cai 
into force with the date of its promulgation (Feb. 21, 1918) in 
Gazetta Ufficiale. 





LAW REGULATING NIGHT WORK IN URUGUAY. 


Under the provisions of the law enacted on March 15, 1918, by | 
Senate and House of Representatives of Uruguay, working in baker: 
and the manufacturing of vermicelli, confectionery, and simi! 
products are prohibited between the hours of 9 p. m and 5 a. 
The law became effective on April 16, 1918. Violations of this la 
are punishable by a fine of 100 pesos ($103.40) for a first offense a1 
double that amount for any subsequent offense. 





WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR LAWS OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO.’ 


In a discussion of labor conditions in Mexico it is stated that, { 
the purpose of relieving unjust conditions often imposed on labor 
by industrial establishments and of establishing means to expedite t! 
settlement of labor disputes, the various State administrations a 
making an extended study of foreign labor codes and are adapting a1 
adopting such provisions as are deemed applicable to the needs ain 
conditions of the various Mexican States. 

The State of Vera Cruz, which is one of the most active in labo 
legislation, has just published a code of labor laws, from which th 
following summary is translated (Ch. VIII, arts. 85-93): 


The employment of children of either sex under 12 years of age is prohibited. Tl 
employment of women or young persons under 16 years of age later than 10 o’clock a 








1 Data taken from Revista Comercial for May 1918, Montevideo. 
? Data taken from Boletin déi Trabajo. Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo, Mexico, vol. 1, 


No. 1, p. 19. 
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: night, in excess of the legal working day, or in dangerous or unhealthy occupations is 

a rohibited. 

3 The following occupations are declared to be dangerous: Oiling, cleaning, adjusting, 
or repairing machinery or apparatus while in motion; operating automatic circular or 
band saws, Chisels, planers, hammers, or any mechanical apparatus requiring esp 

3 precautions; and such other employment as may be specifically designated by 1 

hop rules as dangerous. 
The following operations are declared to be unhealthy: Manipulation of toxic sub- 
tances; operations which produce or emit deleterious or dangerous gases or vapors <r 

P disseminate dangerous dust; those requiring prudence or precautions, as in the manu- 

icture of explosives, fulminating or inflammable substances; drainage of tanks, or in 
operations where continuous humidity is produced, as working in refrigerating tanks 
in the manufacture of beer; and other industrial operations which may be specifically 
mentioned in shop rules of factories, workshops, or establishments. 

Shop rules must specifically designate such operations as are to be considered dap- 
cerous or unhealthy. 

No pregnant woman shall be employed in any operation requiring considerable 
physical force. 

Pregnant women are allowed a rest period of eight weeks with half pay, beginning 
not more than two weeks before and ending not less than six weeks after parturition, 
Upon resuming work a ceriificate must be furnished stating that at least six weeks 
have elapsed since parturition. 

During the nursing period, or for six months after parturition, mothers shall be 
granted two extra daily rest periods of half hour each. 

Wages of women and children shall not, solely because of age or sex, be fixed at les» 
rates than those paid other employees performing equal work. 

7 


coat 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 








A MODERN COPPER MINING TOWN, 
BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON.! 


The Burro Mountain Branch of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, a 
branch of the Phelps-Dodge copper interests, began in 1914 the con 
struction of the mining town of Tyrone, N. Mex. The constructior 
of houses, company office, and railroad terminal, and the establish- 
ment of recreational and community features have progressed almost 
simultaneously, and at the present time are in a fair stage 
completion. 

All the land in the vicinity is owned by the mining company 
whose mining interests have caused the growth of settlement at thi 
point. The growth of the town has been like that of any othe 
mining camp. Miners have brought their families there and hay 
built temporary shacks or put up tents in which to live. The usual 
proportion of traders and storekeepers has also gathered there, as 
have also Mexican laborers, with or without families. This popu- 
lation has rented land from the company for its stores and houses 
A branch line railroad extends to Tyrone, which is situated 48 miles 
(by rail) northwest of Deming, N. Mex., on the El Paso and South- 
western system. ‘The town is 136 miles northwest of El Paso, Tex 
It is located amid the mountains about a mile and a quarter from 
the mines. .As the region is semi-arid, there are only a few trees 
These, however, have been carefully preserved, even when located in 
the middle of a proposed street. 

Planning of streets and lots has been difficult on account of th 
rugged character of the country. The town conforms in a general 
way to the Spanish type of town, with the plaza in thecenter. (Fig.1. 
About the plaza are grouped the railroad station, the freight depot, 
the large company department store and its warehouse, the bank 
and shop building, and the company office. All of these buildings 
are now completed, as is also the schoolhouse, which is located on 
the main north and south street. A view of the central plaza as it 
is at present is shown in figure 2. 

While no legal restrictions as to cost and ‘types of buildings exist, 
there is a natural districting of the town into business and residence 
sections. The business section, consisting of the company office, 
stores, railroad station and other buildings, is grouped around the 


1 The information for this description of Tyrone has been furnished by the company: the community 
was visited in March, 1917, 
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Fic. |.—GENERAL LAYOUT OF CENTRAL PART OF TYRONE, N. MEX. 
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plaza in a hollow square cut by a straight east and west running 
thoroughfare. All sidewalks fronting on the plaza will be shaded by 
porticoes extending from the abutting buildings, except that in front 
of the office of the company, which has no portico. The residence 
sections are located mainly on the outlying hillsides and in the canyons 
radiating from the-center of the town. The residence districts of 
the Americe.n and the Mexican employees are separated, being located 
in different canyons. 

The business street is 60 feet wide; where it divides and skirts the 
central plaza, each half is 40 feet wide. The short residential street, 
or rather the lane, along which the Mexican houses are placed, is 30 
feet wide. The road which winds up the hilltop to the American 
houses is about 20 feet wide. 

All buildings except the railroad station and depot have been 
erected by the company. The township has equipped the school- 
house. Among other features provided by the mining company are 
the central heating and electric power plants for the locality. 


TYPES OF HOUSES. 


In planning the buildings of the community the Spanish mission 
type of architecture, characterized by a plain exterior and a flat roof, 
has been used. The buildings are of hollow tile 8 inches thick. The 
exterior is 2-coat stucco work, the final coat being so-called oriental 
stucco. This stucco has been treated with different shades of in- 
tegral coloring; there are, therefore, no applied colors used. The 
houses are of various colors—salmon, pale green, brown, and cream. 
The Mexican houses are all of the original concrete color. The houses 
are plastered inside directly on the prepared tile. 

It has been difficult to make the flat roofs waterproof. In the 
more recent construction, therefore, sloping roofs have been pre- 
ferred. 

With the exception of some good examples of hillside houses, the 
houses have only. one floor and are detached or semidetached. 
Those built for the Mexicans, however, are built in four and six 
family groups. The Mexican houses lack the 3-piece bathroom and 
the kitchen plumbing provided in the American houses, and have 
cement instead of wood floors. Also, they have combination living and 
dining rooms. Other dwellings of the community have considerable 
variety in plans and exterior design. 

All houses, except that of the general superintendent, are stove 


heated. 
HOUSES FOR MEXICANS. 


With the exception of four single, three-room dwellings, the hotises 
for the Mexicans are group houses. They are generally constructed 
of hollow tile with gray stucco exterior, as already described; a few 
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are stucco on wood frame. All are provided with a sink in tl} 
kitchen with drainage connection. The can type of dry privy is use 
These are being replaced by Vogel frost-proof toilets. 

The Mexican houses were constructed in 1916. According to typ 





























7° ° . 
cost, and rental, they are distributed as follows: 
COST AND RENTAL OF MEXICAN LABORERS’ HOUSES BY TYPE OF HOUSE 
f a _ | Number of} Cost per | Number of | Rent per : > 
rype of dwelling. | dwellings. | dwelling. rooms. month. _ 
| | | | Feet 
Row (six dwellings to a group)......-. 96 $595 2 | $6 | 16 
RE a SE SE ye 12 69: 2 8 20 
BAO 55. 6:60 se cqueeny name sdenbeeedsi<< 12 890 3 9 |} s 
SOME B. o cccoccchsesbsenedsenshdutaneees 4 1,120 3 12 | 
eirtis nevebininneceneiaalintie MEE is SEE ponies 
A picture and plans of a row of six dwellings are shown in figu 
3 as being the prevailing type of house for the Mexican labor 
While families are small two rooms may suffice, but it is doubtf 
if the 2-room dwelling will eventually prove to be large enough. 
HOUSES FOR AMERICAN EMPLOYEES. 
The houses for the Americans are of a type distinctly bet! 
as respects plan, design, and conveniences furnished than tl 
houses above described. They have variety in plans and d 
sign. Only 67 dwellings have as yet been provided, and thes 
are occupied by technical and office men and foremen. Moder 
improvements, consisting of a 3-piece bathroom, sink with ru: 
ning water in the kitchen, and electric lighting, are provided. TT! 
1ouses are prevailingly ( ooms. The average rent is about $ 
houses are prevailingly of four room g 
per room per month. The details as to number of rooms, rents, and 
construction costs, according to the type of dwelling, are containe 
in the tabulation following: 
COST AND RENTAL OF HOUSES FOR AMERICAN EMPLOYEES, BY TYPE OF HOUS 
Cost per dw elling. | 
ope ae ise _| 
Num-) ber o Con- | ( 
3 Tar ber jrooms| Rent Con- | Wir- | | tents . 
Type of dwelling. erect-| per eet | tract- | ing Hard-| Ex. | (cubie | c 
ed. | dwell-| "| Total. | or’s | and |Fence. on sg icon | feet). | f 
ing. esti- | fix- etek ad lepton 
mate. | tures, | 
| | 
Houses constructed, | 
1914-16. 
Singie, one story: 
Type No. 1... .ccccee- 1] 3 8 ge Ff ee err re ase ieé¥akes's 2 $5 
TVOO NO. 2. ccccscese 1 ERE ES 8 | RS ee eye Meer mera abide. « 25 ; 
Type No. 3.......0.- 1 Tey 3 «| GPG) EAS RRRRR ISSR bet og | 2¢ : 
Type No. 4......002. 1 ORME ME del teilsscnsnsbonoess}-scas}-soee--- | 2 : 
— | 
AVETAZC ..c00seces.]..--- sik OR | Sees See ee ey Eases. - | 254 4 
——<———————— —=——S> >= |} & 









































1 Wood frame house made with stucco exterior. All other houses are of terra cotta or hollow tile 
with cement stucco exterior. 
2 Cost per room. 
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Fic. 5.—THREE-ROOM SEMIDETACHED HOUSE FOR AMERICAN FAMILY. 
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Cost, in 1916, $1,827; rent, $1S per month All modern improve 
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Fic. 6.—SPECIAL HILLSIDE HOUSE. 


modern improvements. 
$2,291 
, $2,291. 
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COST AND RENTAL OF HOUSES FOR AMERICAN EMPLOYEES, BY TYPE OF HOUSE 
Concluded. 








| ' ais 
eS Cost pel dwelling. 
|} Num- | } 
j)Num- ber of — , a cae Cor 
. | ber | rooms org Yon- | Wir- { , 
« Type of dwelling. | oract —s ner pe an ‘hea 
Jt i v- pel mouth ; , . - iis * . = 
| ed. |dwell-| ~~ lotal. | or’s ind |Fence H 
ing. | | | esti- fix 
j j mate ture 
| 
rete 1018.| | | | 
| ; 
re, one story: | { ( 
| ryé N a a 2 5 S30 O00 $2 S03 $2,642 SOS ¢$ e] 3‘ ~ 
TS BUGs Be cccctece. 1 4 7. OO 2,533 2,379 64 A) 1 > | 15°50] | 
sy a 2 4 27. 00 2,547 2, 393 64 0 2 l 
PoEe Its Botesecees- 2 3 27. 00 2,145 2, OO1 58 HM) 14 / ] 20 15. 4 
Pyne IO. Gs «s<ccces | 4 20.00 | 2,368] 2,201 77 , 2 15,439 15.3 
PVRS INO. Bi cccdocss | 2 4 25. 00 2,435 2, 268 77 1) 15 2 SS 4 I ; 
oub‘e ne story } 
[ype No. 1......... pars 14.00} 1,339] 1,234] 39 10} 13 8,740] 15.3 
. |  ) aaa 4 3 18. 00 1, 827 1,717 14 A( l 11,949 15.2 
Ee Bh OB cee cecces 2 3 15. 00 1, 590 1, 447 40 40 l Ww) | 11,212 14.1 
i ee 3 21.15 2,031 1, 894 a4 45 14 } ] 3 
Houses constructed, 1917. 
| 
ring e, ‘ ne ST¢ Py: | | 
7 ype No i te 1 4 | 25.00 2.716 | 2. 557 f [8 Df 16. 12 If 
Type No. 2.......... I 4 25.00} 3,277 | 3,112 50 | 65 18 2} 17 18.8 
a, \ - ae l 4 } 27.00 2. 765 2. 605 50 65 ~ 9 16 } 1 
ye 1 5 | 30.00! 3,230] 3,050 60 65 22 19, 15 16.8 
Type N Se Pe l 5 397 O00 3. 939 3,059 Hn es 2° 19.1 16.8 
ee l 4 } 28.00 2,808 | 2,648 50 65 ix 27 16 16.9 
I b, OMS StOTy....... 2 4 24.00 3. 995 3, 060 50 65 18 ao | 17 2 18.6 
iwo-lanliy, tWo story: | 
Type No. 1.......... 2 4 23.00 | 2,931 | 2,77 50 60 18 | 28 | 16,6 17 
oS So 2} 4 23.00 | 2,931 | 2,77 60 8 8/1 
Three-family, two story. . 3 4 2 20. 00 3,140 | 2,991 1) 53 1s . S 17.3 
PO nh td chacislocauan | 4.1 | 24.00{ 3,041 | 2,881] 51 61 29 | 17,348} 17.5 
| | | 
1 For upper story; for lower story, $20. For upper story; for lowe ry, $25 


The following tabulation is a statement of the company’s invest- 
ment in houses and improvements at Tyrone, as of January 1, 1918: 


AMOUNT INVESTED IN TIOUSES AND IMPROVEMENTS AT TYRONE, N. MEX., AS OF 
JAN. 1, 1915, 


























j 
Esti- Net Fcti- Net 
Amount) mated | reve- {mount} mated | reve 
in- |invest-| nue in- invest-| n 
Items, vested | ment | re- Items, esied nen 
Jan.1,} when | ceived ian. 1.) when eived 
1218, fin- } in | 191 fin- 
| ished. | 1917. |j ished 1917 
. 
Dwellings, ete.: | | Sundrv improvements: 
(ae $215, 232'$250, 2350! $17,035)! Water system. ....... $50.778) $51. 00 
.Garages (6)............. 1,085 1, 200 28) Light and power sys- 
House engineering.....- 4; 644) i. 2 Re ed 7, 205 R00 2 
—_— |  - } Roads and streets....| 37,260) 38,00 
| Ee a 220,961] 256,550} 17,063 Sewer system...... -| 13,698} 16,000) 1 
be ] Justice court. ....... | 3,167} 3,200 
General buildings. | Engineering office ex- 
1 ORE 18,394 20,000 
Store and warehouse...| 172,837 173 0 20, 622)! Plaza improvements.| 13,019} 14,000 
Schoolhouse............ 76, 532} 83,000) 1,176) Sundry expenses..... | 1,784 2,000 
RR 14,274] 15,900, (2) || . onaees Ee 
Bavk, shop, and store..| 39, 533 53, 200) (3) ! i ietaitntns pears | 145,407! 152,200, 14, 967 
i OO 303, 176} 324,700) 21, 798) Grand total. ....... | 669, 544) 733, 150; 53,828 
1 Norrevonue-bearing in\ estment, 8 Not reported. 
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What is apparently a successful hillside house has been designed 
in the form of a “two-flatter’”’—accommodating one family upstairs 
and one downstairs. .The principal entrance for the family at th 
lower level is at the side. Plans and a picture are shown in figure 6 

The total cost of the houses in the town, exclusive of land, whic! 
was bought primarily as mining land, is approximately $220,000 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The company has created a separate department (the town-site 
department) to build the town. There is thus created a building 
and operating force which is to give specialized attention to t) 
housing and community construction of the company. When th 
construction work is completed, the niasagement will rest wit! 
the local manager and his office. Whether a greater separation 
of the housing policies from those which control the mining o1 
principal business of the company, such as would be afforded by 
the creation of a subsidiary housing company, is desirable, may be 
shown by the future success or failure of the undertaking. Such a 
separation, however, might have little effect, because the town 
dependent upon one industry, controlled by one financial interest 
Under such circumstances a subsidiary company would be practically 
identical with the principal company. 

Although early in 1917 only 230, or 24.9 per cent, of the 922 em 
ployees were living in company houses, the remainder were tenants 
on company land, no land being sold. Of a total of 649 dwellings on 
rented lots owned by the company, 315 houses are on unsurveyed 
lots—that is, lots which had no water connections except in a few 
sases where tenants themselves made the connection at their own 
expense; 111 houses occupy surveyed lots leased by American em- 
ployees or other Americans; and 223 houses are on surveyed lots held 
by Mexicans. 

A lot rents for 50 cents per month if a tent is placed on it; $1 a 
month if a frame house is built on it. This rate does not includ 
water, for which a charge of 75 cents a month is made for a single 
man and $1.50 for a family, the water being unmetere#l. If metered, 
there is a minimum charge of $1.50 per 3,000 gallons, with a minimum 
of 50 cents for each 1,000 gallons additional. Both the house and 
the land lease require from either party 30 days’ notice to vacate. 

The town appeared to be exceptionally well maintained. I ences 
were very generally provided in order to secure the good appearance 
of the premises. 

Around the American houses the fences are of steel piping and 
wire net. Low concrete walls are erected in front of the Mexican 
houses. Sanitary collection is made regularly every week and is 
much facilitated by the use of the dry-can privy. This work is also 
[758} 
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Fic. 7.—FLOOR PLAN OF ONE-HALF OF 4-ROOM DOUBLE DWELLING FOR 
AMERICAN LABOR, 


Cost, in 1917, $3,255 per dwelling 





Fic. 8.—FLOOR PLAN OF 4-ROOM ONE-STORY DWELLING FOR AMERICAN 
LABOR. 





Cost, in 1916, $2,435; rent, $25 per month. 

















FiG. 9.—SCHOOLHOUSE AT TYRONE, N. MEx. 
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taken care of by the company for tenants who merely rent land 
from the company. 

Company hosmtal.—On an open hilltop overlooking the town the 
company has erected a modern hospital (fig. 10). It is a two-story 
structure of hollow tile with gray stucco exterior, built in Spanish 
mission style. It cost about $75,000, and is operated by a stafi o 
two doctors and five nurses. 

The hospital accommodates 30 patients at present and wil 
modate 50 when the private rooms on the second floor are completed. 
At present only the two wards—one for men, the other for women— 
are completed. There is an X-ray room and operating room and a 
maternity ward and nursery. 

Company employees receive medical care, for which single men pay 
$1 a month and married men $2. This fee covers house and office 
calls, drugs, and bandages for the employee and members of his 
family. These rates do not cover obstetrical care. Regular medical 


] 
j 


ac I} 


rates are charged for all other care and services. 
CONCLUSION. 


As organized, the housing and community work will be somewhat 
paternalistic—with the relation of employer and landlord closely 
combined in the one controlling interest. 

The truck system prevails more or less indirectly through the com- 
pany store, where purchases, almost without exception, will of neces- 
sity be made by the employees’ families; and also through the system 
of deducting rents from the pay of employees in the company houses. 

The provision of all public utilities and the maintenance of fire and 

*police protection are functions of the controlling company. The em- 

ployer assumes a large share of responsibility for the civic life of the 
community. The town is wholly dependent upon the one industry of 
copper mining. It has as yet, by reason of its newness and its-shift- 
ing labor supply, no organized community life of its own; nor is it as 
yet a political unit, forming, as it does, merely a part of a larger county 
government. 

Attention is now being given to the provision of recreation 
features in the camp and progress has been made in this direction. 
There is a club for the office and staff men of the community with 
near-by tennis courts. There is also a tennis court for general use 
in the residence part of town. A large clubhouse, providing a pool 
and billiard hall, motion pictures, a library, lounging room, and 
baths, has been designed and will be built as soon as conditions for 
construction work of this nature are more favorable. 

It is proposed to provide buildings for the Catholic and Union 
Churches, both of which are now organized and meeting regularly. 
The Union Church is making use of one of the rooms in the school 
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building, while the Catholic Church has been provided with tem- 
porary quarters of its own. 

A baseball club amd a band and orchestra have been formed 
among the employees. The orchestra provides music for weekly, 
Sunday concerts and for dancing, and dances are held either in t! 
motion-picture theater or on the cement quadrangle provided { 
the purpose in the center of the plaza. 





RESTAURANT FACILITIES FOR SHIPYARD WORKERS. 


A pamphlet on restaurant facilities for shipyard workers,’ whic! 
has been published by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was pre 
pared, according to the foreword, with the hope that it will be found 
useful in the promotion of better restaurant facilities in American ship- 
yards and thus will aid, through the increased efficiency of the work- 
ers and a better understanding between employers and employee: 
in attaining the one aim of the shipbuilders—‘‘ to speed the building 
of ships.” It is stated that the necessity for adequate restaurant and 
lunch-room service has been found to exist through extensive an 
careful surveys of the shipbuilding companies in the United States 

Very detailed information is given as to the construction of build 
ings, including a new type of building called the concrete stud and 
cement stucco construction which was designed to meet the scarcit) 
both of labor and of building materials. Photographs and plans fo. 
both large and small cafeterias, with directions for adapting the plan 
to the requirements of individual firms, are also included, as ~well as 
several classified lists of equipment and a list of representative dealers 
handling restaurant and cafeteria supplies. 

The chapter on sanitation and hygiene includes recommendations 
in regard to location, lighting, and ventilation, the proper care of 
food, general cleanliness, and the examination of restaurant employees 
for communicable diseases. An inspection card used by one of the 
large shipbuilding companies is reproduced. 

The necessity of serving a variety of food of good quality is stressed 
and the statement is made that “‘many companies have become so 
thoroughly convinced that properly balanced rations are essential to 
the good health of their employees that special emphasis is placed 
upon this feature of their restaurant facilities.” Typical examples 
of menus from successful restaurants and cafeterias in industrial 
plants are given. 

In conclusion, several pages are devoted to a discussion of lunch- 


room accounting, with copies of forms for keeping accounts in order 


to have a systematic checking of expenditures and receipts. 





1 Restaurant Facilities for Shipyard Workers, by Frederick S. Crum. Published by the Industrial 
Service Section, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C., 1918. 63 pp. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED ST 
OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 
Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
i ihe public employment offices for the month of July, 1918, and, 
ses where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
7. Figures are given from 276 public employment offices in 44 
tes and the District of Columbia—Federal employment offices in 
States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employment 
ces in 2 States, a Federal-county employment office 
Federal-State-county-municipal employment offices in 3 States, 
Federal-State-municipal employment offices in 3 
municipal employment offices in 6 States, State employment offices 
in 11 States, a State-municipal employment office in 1 State, and 
municipal employment offices in 4 States. 
employment offices are also given. 
OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JULY, 1917 
UNITED STATES. 
{[Fed.—Federal; Sta.—State; Co.—County; Mun.—Municipal.] 
ssid “eo mee - “nian for 
| tions from asked for gre pits ree 
State, city, and kind | employers. 7 ne | New regis- a 7 
alien employers. | “trations, | Renewals. | 
July, July, | July, July, | July, | July, | July, | July,! July, 
1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 
ee —— - —— | ——- - - a aeiideumnal —_ ——_- 
Alabama. | | | | | | 
Anniston (Fed.)......-- ed °.. ae 1... ome 1... hoe 
Pirmingham (Fed.)..../...... 5 see 3,318 | —  #=( es a ap EX 
Mobile (Fed.).....-..-- Gy] 150 |) 2297 [28] 2875 OY] ay 
Stivnnddnsas RRR Leb eaid ae Fee ae ae ree (1) 
Arizona. | < | i | | 3 
rescott (Fed.)........-Jss.e-- a ceied = sal iecaed wry eet 
a, * eR aR “| wee 5) oe yee ze 
ma (Fed.-Sta-Co.- | | | 
MGR, chien sahenh osuddinesione PRs <.< | 134]...... | ee a) me Speer e 
eee ae SS PR a is SR OTE eS PTS Sees 
‘ Arkansas, * —" 4 4 | : 
5 rt Smith (Fed.)..... iotien«< B86 focse.. 13, 080 | biiiewa 2320 j...... (1) | sdodead 
< lena (Fedg,)......5. Rist dens |) os yy | aoe $190}... 0. | = 
% Springs (Fed.).....|...... js 2,650 |...... SPT... OF Escandi 
3 esboro (Fed.)....... ilpnicaind | ae 242 |...... 1 eee so 
Little Rock (Fed.-Sta.)|...... | —) eee 4,920}...... “§ seme 
iie Bluff (Fed.)...... Riese TS aegis ¢”  gaaam 2370 |...... 7 Snes 
/exarkana (Fed.)...... jnvsse-] U4 ]------] 64 |... Sica GP Lecocwow 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JULY, 1917 AND 1918—Contin 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 
































































































































Persons apply ing for 
Applica- —— ee Persons Posit 
tions from - ~ = 1 §wlerred te “fi 
State, city, and kind | °™P!°YFS- | employers. | New regis- positions. 
of office. , trations, | Renewals. 
| | a“ = 
July, | July, | July, July, | July, | July, | July, | July,| July, | July, | July, 
7 19138. | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 
} *. 
California. 
Pi) Ul a ee 1 ~ | =a = es 3 
Auras (Sta. . «2... cccches sce ie re oe Succena iy ee SRS a _ 
Berkeley (Fed.)........j....-. 1 a a fy eee 
Chico (Fed.-Sta.)®.....]...... i ee Ee et tcoseed a 2. Se  Cachewad se 
Colusa (Fed.)..........|-..... yee OB coke 1103 |...... ene om | eer 
Crescent City (Fed.)...]...... Wace deed 4 ees it padced et Rissa cwd 4. ee 
El Centro (Fed.)......4...... | 7 ao 200 j...... 8 OP dendvce _ _—_ a 
Eureka({ Fed.-Sta.)®. ...}...... 118 j...... | eS yt 4 ee Par Minsosad Oe is...... 
pS eee See Gand dead oe 5 eaaeer , Gh stdo< 
Grass Valley (Fed.)... .J...... 3 Ewe feed a ere | _: eae 
Hanford (0d.) . ...<.<<el-..<<- _f ae OO do wcatd ie + oe Pe. tvegeped fe , 
Hayward (Fed.).......]...... 10 }...... 4 RS i caded gg aeerad he, eee 
pO 6” Se ee a 2 J Ba aciews = | ae eS ae { >; 
Hollister (Fed.)........)...... 5 ae 4.....- OU bocones Ee  Becstees oS MP Encatees 3 
King City (Fed.).......j.....- | ON ae i ) See 2 oy | 29 oe 13 
Los Angeles (Fed.-Sta.- 
ST Pre (27) |4,914) (2) |9,532; (2) |3,773] (3) (2) (2) 8, 090 (2) 
BS OO 6 os cnccccloscess _, = | ee s. : ee , ow oat a 
ee eee ae oe + | ew a | 96 a 
Marysville (Fed.-Sta.)*.|...... 3) Joccccs yp Re = oe Tiosewee .~ 3a 
Modesto (Fed.-Co.) ..../...... Oe Bs evant a Ce 11476 |...... . eer nm >» 
Newcastle (Fed.-Sta.) .j...... 66 j...... “Bees. 11145 7...... Eee a | ee 
Oakland (Fed.-Sta.) .../1,319 |2, 129 |2,476 |4,896 |1, 232 /3,043 | (2) (2) | 1,554 | 4,258 | 1,227 
Oroville (Fed.).........}]......  , ERS 65 ems | | ee ee Ba tpecal Oe Ee vecsh 
Placerville (Fed.)......]...... iP iossed Be he dacts ff ee OF esdes ica he 
Pomona (Fed.).........)...22. 7 me 2 | sade YT) Getee |} gesteo ee | ce 
Porterville (Fed.)......]...... 8 scent 98 |...... 174 Joo... (2) Jse--| 29 ‘vem 
Red Bluff (Fed.).......)...... 4 =e |} ary > fj aadiaier ,_po (oe omnia 
Redding (Fed.).........]...... 51 }...... _ meee 86 |......  Y aeeer oe 
Redding (Fed.-Sta.)§-_.J...... @) }...00d > ee , es 5, Tee i . ay seve 
Sacramento (Fed.).....j...... EE 2:006 1. ....2 sap . Eee nt 5 Seeger 
Sacramento (Sta.)...... 555} 618 |1,532 |2,030 1,137 |1,376 | (2) | (*) | 1,168 | 1,477 | 1,067 
SO” 8 aS ae Re ee _. STR > A gf SRE _| =aee 
San Bernardino (Fed.).|...... 3) 350 }...... 1464 4...... a aes > (ee 
San Diego (Fed.).......| 702] 920 |1,331 |1,532 875 {1,081 | (2) (27) | 1,259 / 1,560; 971 
San Francisco o)--- ng 1,012 |...... 15,500 |...... 114,330]...... |} haere be) em 
San Francisco (Sta.).../3, 125 |3, 744 '5, 857 /8, 083 4,732 |5,128 | (2) (2) | 5,428 | 7,54 4, 064 
San Jose (Fed.-Sta.) ...}.....-. 868 j......]1,387 |...... 923 §.....< Jf See P* > ee 
San Luis Obispo(Fed.).|...... iicosdd  OBeicccud ~} Seer  «y wees ‘-  QiGAjva. 
Santa Ana (Fed.)......].....- Ghiscoed 4 | ~~ | =e so Beesewss } =o - 
Santa Barbara (Fed.)..|...... | Bette Fro] mace 1152 |... 1.- Oe did 00 eal... 
Santa Maria (Fed.).....}...... ) aaa ee «ee _, = O Rites 
Santa Rosa (Fed.-Sta.).|...... SUS ioceed GW F.....- 1440 ]...... my 1. @GO tise. 
Stockton (Fed.)........)...... TB hacsved O08 }.... << ee ae See F | =e 
oo 8 eee eee _, _ = 1125 }...... OP: Beeweows | -+ GBF Sean... 
Willows a oe ae | er ferry. ~~ 2 ae | Sl Bdkwass« 
Willows (Sta.)%.........]...... SP Bevin a ©) Fe.<650  * ee Pe Bisencee i 7) DBisiec.. 
. 24 peo | 7 2% . 
Total.....se0---+.}.----- seeees sores }-----|--- ---}e-+-+-]------]------| 9,400 |34, 662 | 7,329 _ 
Colorado. % 
Grand Junction (Fed.- : 
SS VS ee ee. roe (2) joe----} (7) |...--- = OD ~Bavecuns 1 A) fececcee 
Connecticut. | * 
Hartford (Sta.).........] (2) |1,180 1,105} (%) j11,408 11,174] (2) | (2) (7) | @) 889 } ‘ 
Delaware. | 
Wilmington (Fed.).....) 15] 235] 248] 495 |1147 p1,884/] (2) (2) 119 | 1,819 100 1 401 
District of Columbia. | 
Washington (Fed.)....| 177] 225] 548 |2,508 |1427 [4,203] (2) | (3) 345 | 4,126} 246 | 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. 8 Seasonal office. 
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3 OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JULY, 1917 AND 1918—Continued, 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 
Persons applying for 
> work, 
Applica- a Persons Positions 
tions from | "hy referred to filled 
State, city, and kind employers. employers. | New regis- =. positions. 
of office. trations, — 
- Seah Mea ANG 2S SS Sw <a Pe ee eee 
5 July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July,|July,} July, | July, | July, | July, 
: 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 
_ = Ride SaaS macht seek aaa: ide ial Salt | aad 
Florida. | 
acxsonville (Fed.)....-|.-.--- = oe  ) 7) Besscsud ee 651 
) “sateen ° A. aati BRS | aie og |... 2. is\...... i | assnee — ay 
- fampa (Fed.).......-.]--...- _ | See PP Bvecene 1? 507 |...... | BD Feenesse 5 See | = 346 
5 ee ie EA ene Cooked Esa ae is ae ed 1,153 |...... | 1,048 
7 Georgia. | | 
Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.) rs | =e 4,610 “+++ 11,951 sects achetia! (?) iets i 1,870 = al th 1, 896 
i) : Augusta (Fed.)......-.]-..--- og ee | are J {; ==> ff =e 391 hedtaiedh 310 . 
5 - Columbus (Fed.).....-.. aver © | eee | ae Rape f.....-. , ag 315 
2 : Macon (Fed.-Mun.)....]..-.-.- 5 eS | Re . = See i Se 72 
“9 Savannah (Fed.)......- 1 35 [2,000 |1,332 |} 1180 |' 325] (%) | (3) 50 305 38 295 
3 irre PP J---es ape = J--+0-- eee adeodhesouwe ee 50 { 3,020 38 | 2, 804 
3 Idaho. SS SSS ee — oS — 
3 Boise (Mun.)..........- MO; M1 OO} QO}, @%1@8%;,®% 1] @] ® 182} (3) 179 
3 St. Anthony (Fed.)....|------ | eee i) ee SUE Bencoad ie Seer tae 614 
{ | are OE —_—— 
Total. ....0....-.|---- fe eee See bees |--+-0-}------]---- sm (*) 196) (3) 784 
Tlinois. —e — oe on OEE Gn Gneees ene -_ mae = 
) py 8 ee eee ga | ) = UL. ea me Bi cen nes et 209 
Aurora (Fed.-Sta.)...../...... «5 eae i ff oom 1949 |...... _} eee 5 ee 6X5 
3 Bloomington(Fed.-Sta.)!......| 240 |...... . ; | See eee 367 |....... 296 
) Cairo (Fed.-Sta.).......|..---- ae ee i) eae ig POE 4 Sere 336 
0 Chicago (Fed.-Sta.)...../4,966 |13269 |16025 [59449 /15525 [27041 |1, 304 |7,808 }15,721 |27,893 |12,728 | 22,320 
Danville (Fed.-Sta.) .../....-. rt. oawe | ee «3 OS ot A RSE 219 |....... 191 
7 Decatur (Fed.-Sta.)....]...... BP hn ccods | ~ |} a 3 ee $14 | ..nc0< 254 
3 Galesburg (Fed.).......|...... | ee _ + 1 eee 9 oer _., 95 
: Joliet (Fed.-Sta.).......}.....- ME Boeeoad | OTe fo wankd ee 455 |....... 454 
8 cg) | kL A ee =F sk ) eS | eee ig ee 148 
tockford (Fed.-Sta.)...| 779 |1,272 {1,532 {1,879 | 811 /1,483 | 233 | 439] 857 | 1,691 791 | 1,494 
, Springfield (Sta.)...... 544} 530| 681 | 872] 495 | 298] 347] 509] 670 736 | 624 655 
5 a EE — 
: dc aeeee SUE BORIS SE jo. ...afe--.. fe... .-fe-.... {17,248 [83,610 [14,143 | 27, 137 
: se ew Rae: Siew: Welch 8 xe — ee a * 
3 Indiana, i ii) he hl ee oe en ee Ce = 
Evansville (Fed.)......|.---.. _ | ee 869 | cdidakdl 1 558 |...... TR Beasencs 434 |....... 424 
2 Evansville (Sta.)....... (2) 371 | (3) 745 | (2) (2) (2) (3) (?) 689; (?) 565 
Fort Wayne (Fed.).....|...... gp Seeer 686 |...... 1455 |......] (2) Jeo... 393 |-.----5 | 250 
) ; Fort Wayne (Sta.)..... 355 | 460] 776} 837] 72] (%) | 672] (@) 7441 (2) 744 650 
0 4 Indianapolis (Fed.)....) 154 | 346 |1,031 |2,446 §1503 2000 | (2) (2) | 1,040 | 1,970 946} 1,760 
7 2 Kokomo (Fed.)........]...-... 20 |...... 150 }...... : or free Q1 j....... 89 
6 South Bend (Sta.)......] 135 22} 608} 233 | 675 | 1208 30} (%) 600 140 549 | 93 
Terre Haute (Fed.)....|.-..-- 7 Names 287 |...... 1233 |...... «& ene 7S neds | 0 
- % Sececianss, Perens 
SS Sa a a a a ae BE Pa Say } 2,384 | 3,820 | 2,239] 3,911 
: Towa. —— oe  — eee OOS Oe OOS OOS Oe eee eee | 
y Cedar Rapids (Fed.- 
| 3 Dtd.)--- 02+ --2e-s-- see eet | ee 1,296 |...... | BD Benaaed We cae 605 
Council Blufls (Fed.- 
7 Y A ee ee: Se ~~. ee ae 1360 |...... eae an3 |.....< 191 
: aa Creston (Fed.-Sta.).....}..... ‘~~ 6° ee i ee i‘) oe  ) Seeere _ ae fi4 
" Davenport (Fed.-Sta.).|...... | eee 5) eae pee ERO SR | 558 
: | Des Moines ( Fed.-Sta.- | 
9 4 Co.-Mun.)............ 92 |1,001 | 428 |2,449| 235 12191 | 27] (2) 260} 960] 213] 1,363 
= Mason City (Fed.-Sta.).|...... 205 |...... 4 278 |...... (2) Jo. .ceee 285 }....-.. } 209 
Ottumwa (Fed.-Sta.)..|...... 237 |...... rs pee 5S aimee De Masecads Piiicesess 362 
Sioux City No. 1 (Fed.- 
1 ‘ Rete, ee Te ee 904 |...... 3,006 |...... 14,579 |...... a a 2,035 |....... 1, 979 
= Sioux City No. 2 (Fed.- 
_ 3 a tom amg NEG a 1981 }...... EP) Bosccces 840-}..... - 825 
Waterloo (Fed.-Sta.)...]...... 504 j...... 5 ee 1 624 |...... ©) Besceces a | 568 
4 4 asad tie Ss ae 
= EEE Ree eee ae eee eee ee eee ee 260 | 6,971} 213 | 6,724 
1 Number applying for work. * Not reported. 
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Persons applying for 
Persons work, 
A pplica- ; | Persons ies 
tions from antes for ——a -eenrea te Pp — i 
: mployers. | , PP a ee positions. -_ 
State, city , and kind | employ employers, | New regis- Roos 
of office. | | trations. Renewals. 
pay ay |e asaya | ee, [ty 
July, | July, Ir uly, | July, July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, |J 
| 1917. | 1918. fait | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918: | 1917. | 1918. | 1917 
} ’ 
Kansas. | | | 
Hutchinson (Fed.)..... aaiea i == 549 |...... 1469 |...... VL, eee a 
Kansas City (Fed.).....]-.-..- | om 11,375 |..... | 1506 }...... «ig ee me, i-Seae 
Topeka (Fed.-Sta.).....] 63 | 234 70 |1, 176 181} 145717 (2) (2) | 58 | 33 | 53 
jf} = ESSE ee tl cee 
RES TE ar Riek anid Pematel ema - Raees Seed alll Dede & ' 58 | 1,373 53 
= a Fe aR PS! 13g EE ey 
Covington (Fed.).......].----- 86 056 |...... 1351 |.. (2) ee |} 
Louisviile (Sta.)........| 203 | 131 20 101} (2) 134] ( () | 195] 101 | 195 | 
Paducah (Fed.)........ meCpy | 687 ooo a he eg (2) | - he a ae 
| a a e one ibe semnsd Suaces pe? ox a ere 195 | 439 195 | 1 
Louisiana, | | | | | 
Alexandria (Fed.)......}.---..- £3 Se 2 aa S37 I...<. | (2) | (2 
Jennings (Fed.)........]----.- BB 4222 963 }...... w OO hak, sd. | (2) as CE 
Shreveport (Fed.-Mun.)|...... | 58 eR 7 7... 8141 }...... (2) | > ene 
_ aE SS ee ye JIS * OR OEE ta 114 | 
oe — = | == : | — : 
Maryland, | j | | | | 
Baltimore (Fed.)....... 64 | 513 | 205 /11,490} 285 |110786 | (2) | (2) | 346 9,149] 266 | 9 
Hagerstown (Fed.).....|-.-.-. ae is ee Pt ee hg AA ot iret 
ee ee ee POO RS: ae aan eo TER a 346 | 9,237] 2661/9 
Massachusetts. | | | 
Boston (Sta.)........-- 2,016 |2,063 |2,368 |2,588 11,689 | 11,471 | (2) | (2) [83,774 |93,251 | 1,496 | 1 
Springfield (Fed.-Sta.)./1,004 1,068 [1,492 |2,106 | 1783 | 1804] (2) (2) (31,768 ($1,923 | 1,068 | 1 
Worcester (Sta.).....-- 972 | 967 |1,258 |1,357 | 1 630 | 1668] (2) | (2) [81350 [313517 | 713 
Botal ... fsccesens: laateindld Ri we el ill adil wale a oe 6, 892 | 6,691 | 3,277 | 3 
Michigan. | | 
Battle Creek (Sta.)..... 99 | 156] 275] 463{/1275/ 343] (2) | 200| 275) 343 275 
Bay City (Sta.)........ 73| 50} 237] 25941117] 233] (2) 2%/ 101} 77 88 | 
Detroit (Fed.).........- 26 14,983 | 289 |21,191;1 400 |} 10924] (?) (2) | 106 | 9,048 103 | 4 
BRIOIL ABLES.) . cesscce es 11,200 (1,118 |6, 469 (6,334 |16880 | 6, 202 (2) 132 (2) 6,313 | 6,434 | 6, 
, 2 *) Rear 644 | 171 [1,246] 304| 137; 250] (2) 40! (2) 270 834 
Grand Rapids (Fed.)...|...... 1,464, ]...... 12,861 |...... 11, 236 }...... vhs ay ee 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)...| 747 | 759} 898 |1,875 |! 858 | 1,516! (2) 335 (2) | 1,804 819 | 1,7 
Jackson (Sta.).......... 472 | 356| 793} 44711694] 300! (2) | 147| 676] 385! 654 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)....--} 210 460 347 540 | 1397 530 (2) 63 321 520 301 
Lansing (Sta.).......-. 34] 69] 448] 165 | 1356 142} (3) 31}. 341 143 341 
Muskegon (Sta.)....... 49 | 48| 212] 728 |1151 130 | (2) 22| 127} 132} 127] 
Marquette (Fed.)......]...... __ BR eLeTe TOO Yodess. ik ee t freee eo 
Pert Huron (Fed.).....|...... bi ee 'on...... 1456 |...... & * {0 eas 430 |.......| : 
Saginaw (Sta.)......... 129; 181 | 650] 565 |1 488 270 | (2) 58; 488; 328); 488 
Traverse City (Fed.)...|...... (2) | ow __ | eee | 159 ].-.... 1 ae Pe ae 
eee es. eee Ses Pay L etaal may ae aed. of. aS. iyaEs 2,435 |20, 674 10, 464 |15, 1 
Minnesota. hee. [ Bem a ae oe | . ’ ¥ ; j 5 
Minneapolis (Sta.)..... (2) 900 (2) {1,588 | (2) 1,376 | (7) | () 2) 1,377 (2) ] 
Mississippi. ck Be he ea ——— [ 2% ier Tees Dee seen ‘ 
Greenwecd (Fed.)......]....-.| Ree * | oe Spi teele it. 3 ee ‘et 5 ee q 
Guifport (Fed.)........ 1| @) 6} () | 136) 235) (3) | (2) | 1 35 | ] | 
Huity Sp rings (Fed.)...|...... ie ere B enesend pt orgies © wt icceckee yo — 
Meridian (Fed.)........]...... | SD lseoued MOD locceds (3) levees ds Sl Eeaccnce . 
Pas_ag vula (Fed.) SS Rare oe Retemed 118 ndeaed Se. bencoke el ad Saree | 21 SAbeehs 
ee Sin ste a thew gy Emad c henedn = wa a ent 1} 998 1 | 
—_———— a — a — — —_ —_ —————— = — - 3 


1 Number applying for work. 3 Not reported. Number of offers of positions. 
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| Persons applying for | 
recone work. 
Applica- Bey Pers Positions 
tionsfrom |“) y ria meatal referred filled. 
' rears. | Y : , 0si ied 
tate, city, and kind | ‘ mployers. | employers. | New regis- Renewals cua 
of office. | trations, ee a eee 
} Na | | 
| July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July,| July, | Ju J July, 
} 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. | 1915. | 1917. ] 1917 19i8 | 1918, 
| | | | 
ie | | | 
Missouri. | | | 
| 
Hiar nibal (Fed.-Sta.)...|------| 16 aiid >. a + fo a Bed wees 45 iawoad 21 
Tet) & perros freee | (2) |.-----| © soncee| ! D4 i 77 77 
sas City (Fed.-Sta.)|1,042 | (2) (2,792 {17716 |1,354 111986/ 968 2.169 | 11986 | 2.908 7.323 
Joseph (Fed.)......-]------| 390 |-..---|2, 717 ‘ 1342 1, 286 1,171 
St. Joseph (Sta.)....... 1,293 | (2) |1,615 {1,712 {1,005 |11325| 610 | ( 15 | 1,325} 1,101 | 1,325 
Louis (Fed.-Sta.)...| 342 688 |6,406 |16009 [12,264 WSU 2 2,012 | 5,978 | 1 j 5. 664 
gfield (Fed.)...... By chao BE Beisues 2 ee BOS Bevececd, G7) Lssvess ED fovcvess 196 
Tee. cables «02! ee Missiles liccees Aveo as Patbociabusnwesdswode 196 |20,910 | 5,106 | 15,777 
Montana. | 
Helena (Fed.).........- (2) | 104] () | 216] (2) [1109] ¢ 2) | (2 104 | 104 
Missoula (Fed.)....-..- ecues S| ee i> 5 ee aS Tees ke. 7. 618 
Sn ee a web Tae ‘SST Sh Fae oes BER Sipe 722 | 722 
Nebraska. | | | 
h Platte (Fed.)....}..-.-.] 2. ree 160 |.. Pie eo “a. oe "> Ses 100 
iuha (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- las 
Mut Jisecdaddtessec<s 878 |1,133 {1,537 |7,019 735 |}15198} 440) (2) 1,192 | 5, O08 952 4.913 
., 4 ee eae Bee | CE Tee aa Bs tare | woes } ky ae 1,192 92 | 5,013 
Nevada. j | | | 
Rico SE Woaaiesan.alo-.<ns | |) eo }1 282]... os 282 |....... 89 
Rene (Pee dvdebhtnen so --<2- p , 2 “" 5 sshigia ae 6... Dl Secdncek Sea | 334 
a” Se Aye = | ae ie aes Boal. aes ee ‘aay 9 636 
——{— —— ——— > — = = — -——— — ——————~ —— : : 
New Merzico, | | | | 
i 
Albuquerque (Fed.)...| () 47 (@) |. 72; @) |1 240] (2) (2) (3) 68; (2 48 
Deming (Fed.).........|.....- ae | ee 5, Rae Rp ee eee 437 
Roswell (Fed.)......... bs diabeis | | ee | 285 |...... sane) ..... yy here a * Swen | = 106 
| ———E —E EEE on - — = - 
re Ee ae I a Eeaee as a ae a 630 2) | 91 
New York. 
—-~ = “ 
Albany (Fed.-Sta.).....| 807 $11 {1,145 |1, 471 572 | 906 298 273 880 | 1,089 606 700 
Buffalo (Fed.-Sta.)..... 2,457 |2,361 {2,748 |12764 [2,917 |3,005 | 172} 255 | 4,231 | 4,128 | 3,192 085 


New York City (Fed.- 

Ui ceakdaaee. aks» ; 
New York City (Mun.) |2, 150 
Rochester (Fed.-Sta.). ./1, 871 


| 
| | | | 
1,473 |4,847 |1,871 |42395 (1,093 |28216 | 687 |1,126 | 1,958 29,096 123 | 20,09. 
1, 887 |2,350 |2, 295 |2,598 |1, 734 (1, 5 ‘ 
1,891 |2,882 |3, 704 |1, 481 |1, 996 | 



































Syracuse (Fed.-Sta.).. ./1,357 |1,517 |1, 852 |3,061 | 940 11,742} 252) 292 | 1,648 88 
; Total. ....-...+-.}---+-- | tat hg | eed the | oD slp Jesse EE wil & 14, 454 2.368 | § 5 | 29.448 
North Carolina. ain a | = 1 
' | | | 
Charlotte (Fed.).......]...... ae loose - ja , 31 | (3) | ae . 
Elizabeth City (Fed.)..|...... — } ee teat 11162 1.....- | (2) | 449 (12227 | - 
Raleigh (Fed.).........|...... RD fannsr« O6 Finss en OME Bias acs de egg oo esreess 
Wilmington (Fed.).....}...... 149 |.....- | RE 11901 |... ot once | gs | a3 
po a eee See Se BS ak CTT SC Sapte SE —— “ 
North Dakota. ¥ _— y 7 1 a : | 
. | | | | 
, Grand Forks (Fed.)..../...... | Sere 360 |...... | (3) | et eee | oot Se 








Number applying for work. 


[765] 
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ree Persens applying for 
Applica- a7 Work, Persons en 
—— wae from ae for - referred to I ys 
State, city, and kind | employers. ’ New regis- 4 positions. cor 
of office, employers. | “trations, | enewals. 
July, | July, | July, | July,} Fuly,| July, | July, one July, | July, | July, | J 
1917, | 1918, | 1917, | 1918. } 1917, | 1918, 1917. 1918, | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. | 1 
| 
Ohio, 
Akron (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.)} (1) | (1) [3,240 |3,293 |1,174 | 1,305 |1, 796 |1, 742 | 2,370 | 2,705 | 2,061 | 2 ) 
Athens (Fed. - Sta. - 
ee ee (1) | @) | 144] 27) 109 10} 48] 10 90 13 75 
Comes (Fed. - Sta.- 
ie dainstiedin oss 86s (1) | @) | 53a] 738} G13] 623] 277] 277) 505] G44} 351 | 326 : 
Chillicosie (Fed.- -Sta.- 
DE Minick at cilinsink cod (*) | @) 17,595} 771 j8,034} 628) 57] 3241 7,370} 653} 7,124 | 
- saat (Fed.-Sta.- ‘ 
Wh Ba Lal (*) | @) {2,210 }4,200 /2, 892 | 3,224 [3, 787 [2,894 | 2,191 | 3,514 | 2,504 | 2. 908 
Cleveland (Fed.-Sta.- A 
0 tae OPE TD (1) | @) |8,259 }9,997 [3,970 | 5,641 |8,018 |7,615 | 7,615 | 9,507 } 5,996 | | 
Gaenkos (Fed. -Sta.- 
St Miihbcinehdbith dines (t) | (2) {8,243 |5, 438 [1,168 | 2,876 2 595 [3,448 | 2,732 | 4,902 | 2,217 | 4 
Da ~< (Fed. - Sta.- 
ay a (1) | (@) [1,786 |4,418 |1,813 | 2,226 |1,738 /1,789 | 1,674 | 3,320] 1,479 | 3,127 
Hamilton (Fed.-Sta.- ] 
6 a Sree SE (1) | @) | 130) 208] 358} 114] 31 39} 127) 146 88 2 
Lima (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.).| (/) (*) 521 1,002 | 557 469 | 141 | 281 463 6389 399 i 
Mansfield (Fed.-Sia.- J 
Tae () | @) | 187] 642] 208] 303} 67] 192] 174] 461 119| 434 7 
Marietta (Fed.-Sta.- 
ED i0k othe dadieues (\) | @) | 207] 227] 221] 162] 106] 135] 193] 261} 149/ 193 3 
Marion (Fed. -Sta.- 
OS a eee (1) (1) 388 | 614, 396 508 169 | 177 331 588 196 | 9 
Portsmouth (Fed.-Sta.- 
ws WESSON (1) | @) | 280 1,354) 929) 540} 167} 563} 231/1,060} 106] 624 
Bandusky (Fed.-Sta.- 
Pe FEET eS epee tS ~) SE Oy ee 279 |..... 211 4 
Bpringiaid (Fed.-Sta.- H 
OE a RPT (@) | @) | 350} 370] 603] 307] 160! 281; 222] 398) 161 24 R 
Ste oat ille (Fed.-Sta.- 
Mu mi 200tee'déhew Cas (1) (*) 711 667 393 376 311 310 581 619 466 176 
Tiflin (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.)| ('!) | @) | 268] 419] 206} 322| it} 152] 201] 416] 155 1 
Toledo (Fed.-Sta.- 
SS Weer ie eee (1) | @) [3,675 [3,210 |1, 794 | 1,275 |3, 154 [2,476 | 3,333 | 3,020 | 2,711 | 2, 46 RB 
Washin ~y C.H.(Fed.- C) 
Sta.un.)........... @) | @ | 194] 245] 222) 214] 117] 38] 175] 169} 138 8 Cl 
Yeouaitows: (Fed.-Staz- Ce 
| Rs () | @) [2,124 j2,189 1,197 } 1,199 j1,514 [1,282 | 2,028 | 1,968 | 1,852 | 1, 730 Ja 
Zanesville (Fed.-Sta.- Jo 
hh ye ceeetccese (*) (‘) 153 | 315 {| 292 246 91 161 141 315 80; 282 Ki 
! i Mi 
DOA. << crcteonsclsin colo: 6 IR ES ST FS EE EE 32, 837 |35,647 (27, 427 [20,348 N: 
Oklahoma. 
Ardmore ( Fed.-Sta.)...}......  } ae « (Sa 3 451 j...... , Fen 189 
Bartlesville ( Fed.-Sta.)./...... i eee +) Sa $35 fo<sece oe Bovéundd ; ee 7 AY 
Chickasha (Fed.-Sta.)..}...... ig ees > eee  -» ee ee eee  ) 10 As 
Enid (Fed.-Sta.)....... 146 | 153 | 266; 3667258; 2363/ (1) | (1) | 2386) 247) 225) 25: Ar 
Lawton (Fed.-Sta.).-../...... 4B | 2.63. 308 j...... | > Stee pe Ses | Pe | 134 Be 
McAlester ( Fed.-Sta.)..|.....- 135 [...... Ee Incctcn ff » Ses , see oO eae a Br 
Muskogee (Fed.-Sta.)..| 298 | 159| 582{/ 307 |2325| 7298/ () | () 318} 174] 256/ 118 ~ 
Oklshome City (Fed.- Br 
eA 239 | 369; 809; 7788/2688!) 71041 / (1) (*) 685 810 612 Col 
Tulse (Fed.-Sta.)...... 905 | 461 [1,917 (1,537 |21586 | 21190 | (4) @) | 1,373 820 | 1, 227 Cor 
TORE code cescccnelescodulesccctlosccee a: lew: leenbane tes was | 2,612 | 2,869 | 2,320 oe 
ak a = (| E 
Oregon. E | r, 
Eugene (Fed.). ......../...... 36 l.cccss Se Lococdal: P EEE leseeed ) loemenca | a Gal 
Medford (Fed.)........... een 536 |...... » 0258 |...... i weitee | eee Lar 
Portland (Fed. -Mun. )..14, 975 2496 {13583 [14942 3 5061 | 10635 | (1) @) (@) 9,640 rie 273 | 9 Ora 
Salem (Fed.)........-.. .. ORNS SBI... it lesen 2368 |... ... Re OF "358 |....... ad 368 San 
— ean 
as, ee ae TR. Batt. Bis. wes pia | @ 10,308 no, 273 | 10: Ter 
{——-~-— ee =. = “= = a 
Pennsylvania. 
Altoona (Sta.).........} 24] 394 99 }11,763 50 ae | 53 
EF SS ES SR SE BE a See Seies |S ee 
SP de ccscicsecsimbevsep ft Boe }2,958 |.....6 418 seweea 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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‘Persons applying for | 
Persons Ww ppl 
asked for j 

by 
employers. 


Persons 
referred to 
positions, | 


A pplica- 
tions from 
State, city, and kind | employers, 

of office, 


Positions 
filled. 





New regis- Ri 
trations, 


July, | July, July, | July,| July, | July, July, | \July,| July, | July, July, 


1917, | 1918, | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. | 1918. 1917. | 1913, | 1917. 


‘newals, 








Pennsylvania—Concl’d. 
Harrisburg (Sta.)......; 493} 342 1,289 | 405 | 782} 5 | 53 | 697 
Johnstown (Sta.)....... | 93] 244 ¢ 108 | 307 | 2] 7 | 7 98 | 265 
New Castle (Sta.)....../....-- | 120 520 | (2 ¢ 9] 
New Kensington (Sta.)./......| 171 225 (2 S| 218 
Philadelphia (Fed.)....| 233 | 563 |2,062 |4,774 }'1,253 \3,37: ) | ,047 | 2,862} 93: 2 250 
Philadelphia (Sta.).....} 323 |1,321 |1,099 |5, 11, 222 |3,$ | 359] 126 059 | 3.507 |. 9561 3.492 
Pittsburgh (Sta.)......] 219 [1,921 |1,008 |8, 93: 59 |3, 15: 37 276 5 3, 205 Hi 3, 120 
Seranton (Sta.)......../.-..-.| 817 j 7 | 45 
Williamsport (Sta.)..../......] 133 ¢ 31 § |... 63 
DE. cGavaccadeulssscee ; 3 | 102 
9 








EE SRR SRR: = | 3,278 12,276 | 2,958 | 12,059 


Rhode Island. 
Providence (Sta.). 








South Carolina. | wx we 
3 


Anderson (Fed.)......./...... 
Charleston (Fed.)...... | (?) 
Greenville (Fed.)......).....- 
Spartansburg (Fed.).../...... 





South Dakota. 
Aberdeen (Fed.).......}.....- 


Huron (Fed.) . :....ccc (?) 
Rapid City (Fed.)....../...... 


| A 
Tennessee. 


Bristol (Fed.)... 

Chattanooga (Fed Baas | 
Clarksville (Fed.)....../...... 
Columbia (Fed.)....... ae 
Jackson (F _ ) ae } 
} 








Johnson City (Fed.)....|...... 
Knoxville (Fed.).......)...... 
Memphis (Fed.)........ | i 
Nashville (Fed.-Mun.).|...... 


Tots 














Abilene (Fed.) 
Amarillo (Fed.).... = ‘? 
Austin (Fed.).......... 
Beaumont (Fed. -Mun. ).|. 8 
Brownsville ( ed.) 
Brownwood (F dicstchs 
Bryan (Fed.). 
Corpus Christi (Fed.). 
Corsicana (Fed.)....... re 
Dallas (Fed.-Mun.).. .. : 907 | 301 11,946 
Del Rio ( 4 ‘ed. are : 149 








F ort W orth( fed.-Mun.) 
Galveston ( fed.) 
Laredo ( Fed.) 
Orange ( Fed.-Mun.) ...| 
San Angelo ( fed.) 

San Antonio (Fed. ) 

Temple EES owner londend 
Waco (¥ed,-Sta.) 
Yoakum (fed.)........)...... 


























363 | 9,685 








1 Number applying for work. 8 Not reported. 
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AND 1918--Concluded. 























Persons applying for 
Persons work, 
Applica- Prat gr Persons ” 
tions from _ on referred to — 
State, city, and kind | ©“™P"°Y°rS- | employers. | New regis- | ponewals positions. ; 
of office. trations. ; Pe 
| wret Ser eres aEer Res] 
July, | Suly, I yuly, July, | July, | July, July, | July, |} July, | July, | July, | July 
1917. 1918. 1917, | 1918. 1917. 1918, | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918 
ee ee + | | GR: “ORAS hope] Spend ™ at ' ta ~ 
Utah. | | | | | | | a? 
| i } 
Ogden (Fed.)..........|..+++- | 220 }...... 2,928 |...... }3.213 |...... ? ae mL 
Salt Lake City (Fed.)..|......| 249 |...22_]2}410 |222222} 46aa [20002 B9P few <5 > oerne 
SR DS eee Lee Eee oe Ee Ss ees ees 
Total i twee one wees bbéccbleccens etl eae owed etl oot els so, RE ae | f 

Virginia. | : | | | ae a 
Alexandria (Fed.)......|..-.-- 101 |...... 932 |...... 254 |...... yy a | 2 
Norfolk (I’ed.)......... \"""20'| 667 [1,217 | 12801} 1137 |18592| (@) | (3) | 85/ 8,460) 18] 8,4 
Richmond (Fed.)...... Rie coal Bi |. .6ce 3,649 |...... 3 (3) | eat ae ft Sear | 2,¢ 
Richmond (Mun)......!.----- 160 |......| 203 |.....- -_), (2) Jewccnesl . ae 
Roanoke (Fed.)......../ 324 52| 453 2,688) 472 /1329) () | @) | 554) 245 | 232) 15 

| _ ———E EE —_——__|—— EN SS 
i ETS ba SR wae ere Tem eae! vat weet 639 |12,142 | 250 | 11 
Washington. | | | | | 
Bellingham (Fed.- | ie ae » 7 , wee 
el itt alan sch 74 117 780 | 770 |} 407 | 276 (2) 1.4 348; 181 328 1 
Everett (Fed pheeges 4 | ¢?) Rs. t a | *60) 776) (7) | @) | @) | i se nf 
Lverett (Mun.)........ } (2) 312 | ) }| @ | @ (2) } (2) | @) ’ 272 y, 
Seattle (Fed.).......... | 186 | 285 |1,308 2,539 1 1949 41,839; (2) | (7) | 791}1,506) 762) 1,4 
Seattle (Mun.)......... 4,050 |5,106 |6,819 9,715 | (*) (*) (2) (2) | 6,824 |10,008 6, 143 9,1 
Spokane (Mun.).. . 1, 890 |1; 860 |2,570 |2,270 | (2) @) | (2) | (2) | 2,524 | 2,216 | 2,422 | 2,194 
Tacoma ( Fed.-Mun.). )...| 541] 638 yw 8,192 1939 "5,295| (2) | (2) | S89L | 5,295} 850) 5,29 
‘alla Walla(Fed.)....) 555 281 775 | 608 | 1040 |) 6 7 ara (?) 601 | 330 | 560 4X 
Yakima (Fed.)........- | 549 | 543 [1,257 |1,144 1 1590) 1964) () | @) | } 1,107 | 874 | 1,034 764 
St: : See a.) | fled Pom | aes Diacos apt cieas 13, 086 21, 023 12, 371 | 19,7 
West Virginia. | | | | 
Bluefield (Fed.)........|-.-+-- 4 ee 1, 232 |...-+-|! 181 |...--4) (2) [eo--e-- .- Bhidewss. 14 
Charleston (Fed.)...... Taocecs I 2,182 |....-. 1 403 |...00 | (2) Jecccece | 388 |....... 99 
Clarksburg (Fed.)...... apter 1) eee eee oy} Sees A GP Hide ncde les, BY Rdsisc 13 
Huntington (Fed. ).- a Lienert ZB jeccece | 746 |...--6 BTS J. cnces | (2) |.-secee | 175 |. cece 14¢ 
Wheeling (Fed.).......|...-.. 93 |...... rt gear: 1307 |...... ik women 234 |....... | 6 
, | Se A oe ee lah ileanes liilen oa GES it? Sars O05. bss e~n vs 337 

Wisconsin. | | 
Green Bay (Fed.)......|..---- js | 448 | a Bg vers 606 |.......| I 
La Crosse (Sta.-Mun.)..| 193 113 | 210 | 202 1255 |1145 | () (4) 199 107; 115} sf) 
Madison (Fed.-Sta.- | 

MSR Bid aca bene ewe: -}1,892 |7,075 16,170 (6,224 [14,774 |3,784| (2) | (2) | 4,725 | 3,957 | 4,267 | 2,564 
Oshkosh (Sta.-Mun.).. 60} 71 | 165 | 164 /1162|1146) (2) | (2) 135 | 102; 103 | 60 
Superior (Sta.-Mun.).. 533 | 462 |1,644 (2,184 |1,496 1,498 (?) | () | 1,626 | 1,554; 873 | 1,646 

ee eee Stee hele eas ad sRGB eteiae oF id | 6,685 | 6, 226 | 5, 358 | | 4,500 

Wyoming. agent ae ‘aa | ‘f | | | 

Cheyenne (Fed.).......]...... ny ee = | eae 11 399 |......| Eat ga | 2: 
Grand total......|. nepal Sale | ie a POR = = --,| cae % 123,198 833,376 118,743 284, 121 
CANADA, 

Quebec. | | 
Montreal (Provincial)..| 330} 264 | 874] 588; 422/1455)| (?) (2) 622 377 528 319 
Quebec (Provincial)....| (7) | 46) 409 380 |1 260} 124); (?) (2) 180 132 (2) | 108 

ee Pe Se Saas | sihans | A SOE SASS HARE BE soz | 509] 528) 427 


























4 Number applying for work. 


2N ot reported. 
[768] 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JULY, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and gy ite reports 
concerning the volume of employment in July, 1918, from repre- 

ntative manufacturing establishments in 13 aes So The fig- 
ures for July of this year as ere with those from identical 
ctabieaentilite for July, 1917, show that there was an increase in 

, number of people employed in 6 industries and a decrease in 7. 

. largest increases—7.3 per cent and 6.6 per cent— appear in car 
building and repairing and leather manufacturing, respectively; 
while the greatest decreases—S8.4 per cent, 7.3 per cent, and 5.2 per 
cent are shown in silk, men’s ready-made clothing, and boots and 
shoes, respectively. 

The reports from all industries show an increase ~~ “8 total amount 
of the pay roll for July, 1918, when compared with July, 1917. The 

eatest increase 1s 76.5 per cent in car building aa repairing. 


\MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1917, 
AND JULY, 1918. 











| ! ! 
| Bs stab- | | Nur ber on pay | Per Amount of | roll Per 
j lis sh- | | roll in cent ail cent 
Industry. | ing for | “av | (+) 
July | rol. | July, July, or dé July, July, or de- 
| both | } 191 1918. | crease 1917. 1918. | crease 
| years. | | | (—). 
| | | 
— — SS ——__—____- so 
Automobile mz anufacturing.| 48 1 week..| 127, 962 | 128, 473 | +49. 4 $2,810,608 |$3, 243, 692 +15. 4 
Boots and shoes. .... : 67 }...do....} 58,861 | 55,782} —5.2 808, 306 70, 126 +20. 0 
Car building and reps iring.| 36 | &month.| 37,593 | 40,336 4+7.3 | 1,268,169 | 2,238,375 +76. 5 
che nufacturing....... 62 | l week..| 20,926 | 20,119} -—3.9 | 258,765 297, 432 +14.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing .-| 37 1...00....]: 27,137 | 25,144 —7.3} 453,625] 495,608! +95 
mn finishing... ... ald 16 |...do....] 12,124] 12,330 t1.7} 172,631) 240, 407 +39. 3 
tton manufacturing... ... 56 |...do....| 56,229] 54,233] —3.6] 648, S17 | = 885, 904 +36. 5 
iery and underwear. ... Oe 7. 2 ee a. See 29, 755 — .1 328, 376 440, 425 +34. 1 
Iron and steel.............. 101 | ! month.| 193,761 | 191, 651 —1.1 | 8,140, 833 |10, 773, 180 +32. 3 
eather manufacturing... .| 37 | 1 week. | 17,943 | 19, 134 +6. 6 271,294 39 I + 46.0 
per NS EE | §2 |...do....} 24,127 24, 350 | .9 565, 746 489, 383 +33.8 
ith ihbae itn eeeoesd 48 | 2 weeks.| 16,959} 15,537 i) { 84, 213 464, 792 +21.0 
Wor = Wisi tb b4608 <es i caucie | 51 1 week..} 45,805 | 46,118 + .7 672, 577 878, 325 +30. 6 
] 





i ! i 





The table following shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in July, 1917, and July, 
1918. The number of establishments reporting on this question is 
small, and this fact should be taken into consideration when studying 
these figures. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST F1 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JULY, 1917, AND JULY, 1918. 
































Number actually work- 
Establish- ing on last full day of | 
ments re- : reported pay period | Per cer 
Industry, porting for | Period = in July— | _iners 
July both | P®y tu. AS. 
years. crea 
1917 1918 
Automobile manufacturing ............-.-- 28 | 1 week.... 83, 374 80, 299 
a eae See eee _, ee seed 12, 219 11, 580 
Car building and repairing................. 32 | 4 month... 29, 754 34, 370 | 
Cigar manufacturing... ........ ccccccccsss 19 | 1 week.... 4,913 4,459 
Men’s ready-made iin a ag # Teeees BOsuwes 12, 347 11,152 
NINO, i o SAd. chintigio cmchs cased i hiocsc BOs cicaid 9, 080 10, 207 
COGS0R TRANUMCLUTING . ...ccccccccccccccecs ae. Bixee ae 29,516 28, 315 
Hosiery and underwear..............+0+2-- _ Oi ices 12, 389 12,117 
ON EE LN signed 76 | 4 month... 149, 245 145, 313 
Lather mantifacturing.... .ccccccccccccese 20 | 1 week.... 11, 539 13, 450 
ET EEE. ncassrngeignbossbinbanspad 19 |..... do..... 7,509 7,980 
WEEE... sccccvcscovesctevecescoucccccocecees 25 | 2 weeks... 10, 169 9, 294 | 
0 | ae eAenesaesesoupeeteeses - 1 week.... 36, 702 36, 709 








1 Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In comparing the reports of thesame industries for July, 1918, wii! 
those for June, 1918, nine show an increase in the number of per 
on the pay roll and four a decrease. ‘The largest increases—7.7 
cent and 4.4 per cent—are shown in car building and repairing : 
cotton finishing, while the greatest decrease—3.9 per cent—is sh 
in automobile manufacturing. 

Of the 13 industries reporting, nine show increases and four de- 
creases in the total amount of the pay roll in July, 1918, as compared 


¢ 












































with June, 1918. Car building and repairing shows an increase o! 1 
20.1 per cent and cotton finishing and cotton manufacturing each 

show an increase of 7.3 per cent. Iron and steel, automobile manu- 
facturing, and silk show the largest decreases—6.4 per cent, 2.7 per b 
cent, and 2.4 per cent, respectively. Tho reduction in iron and steel a 
was reported as being due largely to shutting down for repairs. I 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1918, AND J 
JULY, 1918. ) 
——————— On PTT RT Tears) ace | Ci 
Estab- Number on pay | Perf | Amount of payroll | ! f 
lish- roll in— cent in— | ! ¢ 
ments of in- ( S 
report- {| Period of crease | cr . 

industry. ing for | pay roll. (+) or 
June June, | July, | de | June, July, 1) 
anid 1918, 1918. crease 1918. 1918, C1 
July. (—). | ¢ al 
Automobile manufacturing 47 | 1 week..| 118,007 | 113,449 | —3.9 |$3,021, 209 so, 939, 563 | 

Boots ani shoes............ 66 |....do. 51,036 | 51,757} +1.4 906, 900 918, 824 | to 
Car building and repairing... 38 j month 43,783 | 47,144] +7.7 | 2,108,869 | 2,533, 685 | . 
Cigar manufacturing . 60 | l week..| 19,575 | 19,930] +41.8 294, 628 295,408 | 4 5 

Men’s ready-made clothing. 36 |....d0...| 24,498 | 24,575] + .3 479, 337 484, 536 + 1.1 
Cotton finishing............ 16 |....do...| 11,809] 12,330] +4.4 , 240,407 | + 7.3 to 

Cotton manufacturing...... 56 |....d0...| 52,034] 52,496; + .9 794, 285 852,618 | + 7.3 
Hosiery ani underwear .... 56 |....do...| 28,389] 28781| +1.4| 409,273] 433,646] + 6.0 pl 

Iron and steel.............. 102 | }month.| 192,017 | 189,562 | —1.3 {11,379,024 |10, 654,685 | — 6.4 
Leather manufacturing..... 36 | l week..j 18,299] 18,718 | +2.3 387, 209 386,879; — .1 m. 

ape mas aos phe piemiee onene 48 |....do...| 21,851 | 22,031 | + .8 431, 601 455,145 | + 5.5 
averecthsbhadeehied 45 | 2weeks.| 13,581 | 13,353] —1.7] 403,399] 393,638} — 2.4 bo 

MENU. a. ncdencapetron a 49| 1 week..| 46,047] 45,601] —1.0| 842,463] 9866,905| + 2.9 
, pl 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for June and July, 1918: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JUNE, 1918, AND JULY, 1918. 





< Number actually work- | 
Estabiish- ingonlastfulldayofre-| per cent 
nts . norted nav rindine=< |! _¢- . 
Indu try serine Period of porte d pay pericdin | of increase 
for June : ——| (+) or de- 
crease (—). 


and July. June, 1918.| July, 1918. | 











} 





67, 409 | 


; 
Automobile manufacturing ily ay. 71,391 ! 
12,657 |° 


’ 

Boots and shoes | 24 i... 12,145 | 

Car building and repairing 34 | § mm 36, 438 | 40, 271 | 
Cigar manufacturing ‘ | reek... 4, 561 | 4, 569 | 
Men’s ready-made clothing iveiiaees= 10,515 | 10, 349 

' 
| 
' 
} 


Deon 
DRO WIR 


Cotton finishing 2 jaw 9,677 207 | 
Cotton Mamifactur©ing . ........cccccccccce 35 |...00....... 25, 449 | 
Hosiery and underwear...........-.-.+0-+- so 12, 243 
Iron and steel 9 | 4 me at 151. 616 
Leather manufacturing ¢ reek. ... 13, 245 
Paper making pre 6, 209 | 
‘ 7,614 
Woolen | t week.... 38, 267 | 
I 


LPH ttt tet 
 . PrF?. 


P. 
OUw a wo eer 








CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


There were establishments in each of the 13 industries which re- 


ported increases in the wage rates during the period June 15 to July 15, 
1918. A number of firms did not answer the inquiry relating to 
wage-rate changes, but in such cases it is probably safe to assume 
that no changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing.—An increase of 10 per cent was granted 
by two plants, affecting 15 per cent of the employees in one plant, 
and 50 per cent of the force in the other; while an increase of about 
10 per cent was granted in some departments by another concern. 
The minimum wage in one plant was raised from 43 cents to 50 cents 
perhour. In one factory the average hourly rate was increased 0.0098 
cent for productive work. One establishment allowed the entire 
force on hourly rates overtime over eight hours instead of nine hours. 
Slight individual increases were given by one plant, and another 
plant gave an increase to all of the men. Neither plant furnished 
any further data. 

Boots and shoes.—One factory reported a change from week work 
to piece work, which increased the wages of 90 per cent of the force 
50 percent. One plant reported an increase of 10 per cent, but failed 
to give the number of the employees receiving the increase; another 
plant granted 45 per cent of the employees an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent; while two other factories granted a 10 per cént 
bonus, affecting 55 per cent of the force in one and all of the em- 
ployees in the other, except the cutters, who received a bonus of 20 
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per cent. One establishment reported a small increase on special 
operations and another establishment granted an increase, but bot} 
failed to make any statement as to the amount of the increase an, 
the number affected. 

Car building and repairing.—Further increases to car shop m: 
were reported by the railroads in compliance with General Ord 
No. 27 promulgated by the Director General of Railroads. F 
information in regard to Supplement No. 4 to this order, see p: 
131 to 134. 

Cigar manufacturing.—An increase of 10 per cent was given to 1 
per cent of the force in one factory, and an increase of 2 cents p 
thousand for packing and 1 cent per hundred for rolling and bun 
making was granted in another factory. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—One firm made a few increases of 
approximately 5 to 74 per cent. An increase was reported by o1 
shop, but no further particulars were given. 

Cotton finishing.—Six plants reported an increase of 10 per cent 
2, to the entire force; 2, to 95 per cent of the employees; 1, to 96 pe 
cent; while the sixth plant failed to make any statement as to th 
number receiving the increase. An increase of 2 cents per hour wa 
granted by one establishment to all of the employees who receive 
314 cents an hour or less. 

Cotton manufacturing.—An increase of 15 per cent was given in 6 
mills, affecting all of the employees in four plants, while two mill: 
failed to give the number who received the increase. Eight mills 
reported a 10 per cent increase; and in one mill a 10 per cent increase, 
which affected about 40 per cent of the force, was made in lieu of 
a 10 per cont attendance bonus; while in two other mills all of the 
employees working full time received a bonus of 10 per cent. Slight 
increases, affecting all of the help, were reported by one plant. 

Hosiery and underwear.—A bonus of 21 per cent was granted by 
one establishment. Seven plants gave a 15 per cent increase, this 
affecting all of the employees in five plants, while two failed to 
state the number affected. Twenty per cent of the employees in 
one mill and the entire force in three mills received an increase of 
10 per cent. Practically the entire force in one plant was given a 
5 per cent increase. One firm reported an increase, but made no 
further statement. 

Iron and steel.—One plant granted an increase of, 147 per cent to 
50 per cent of the force and 74 per cent to the remainder; while an- 
other plant gave an increase of 134 per cent to about 10 per cent 
and 74 per cent to about 25 per cent of the force. Two establish- 
ments reported a 10 per cent increase, which affected only the 
salaried employees in one plant; the number receiving the increase 
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in the other plant was not given. An increase of about 10 per 
cent, affecting 50 per cent of the employees, was reported by 
one concern. In one establishment about 40 per cent of the em- 
ployees, those who were working under the rules of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, were increased 
74 per cent, and the other 60 per cent, who were working on a day 
rate, were advanced 50 cents per day. An increase of approximately 
) per cent was given to the entire force in one factory. Seven plants 
ranted increases ranging from 1.4 to 3 per cent, affecting 80 per 
cent of the men in one plant, about 52 per cent of the force in one, 
50 per cent of the employees in 3 plants, approximately 40 per cent 
in another plant, and about 10 per cent in the seventh plant. 

Leather manufacturing.—All of the employees in four establish- 
ments and 7 per cent in one establishment received a 10 per cent 
increase, while about 10 per cent of the force in another plant were 
cranted an increase of approximately 10 per cent. One firm re- 
ported an increase of 15 cents a day to the men in the tannery de- 
partment, which constituted about 65 per cent of the total em- 
ployees; and a slight increase to all of the employees, including the 
office force, was given by one concern. 

Paper manufacturing.—One plant reported a general increase of 
20 to 25 per cent; one, an increase of 15 to 18 per cent, affecting the 
whole force; and another, an increase of approximately 15 per cent, 
but no statement was given as to the number affected. An average 
12 per cent advance throughout the mill was granted by one firm; 
and a 12 per cent increase, affecting 4 per cent of the force, was 
made by another concern. About 70 per cent of the force in one 
establishment was increased 10 per cent; a large proportion of the 
force in one plant, 5 to 10 per cent; and approximately 15 per cent 
of the employees in another plant, 9 per cent. One mill gave an 
increase of 64 per cent to 10 per cent of the force, and another mill 
reported an approximate 6 per cent increase, but failed to give the 
number affected thereby. An increase of 5 per cent to all of the 
employees was granted by one plant. All of the men in one estab- 
lishment, except head mechanics, were raised 20 cents a day, and 
all of the women, 10 cents a day; and the men in another establish- 
ment were increased approximately 10 cents per hour. Three plants 
granted an increase, which was general in one plant, but no further 
data were reported. 

Silk.—An increase of 7 to 15 per cent, according to the number of 
the machines which the employees attended, was given by one mill. 
The entire force in one establishment received an increase of 8 to 12 
per cent. A 10 per cent increase was granted to all of the employees 
by three mills. The weavers, or about 45 per cent of the force in 
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one establishment, received an increase of 7 per cent; while the ful! 
force in another plant received a 4 per cent increase. 

Woolen.—It is significant to note that about 98 per cent of the 
firms reporting show increases in the wage rates during this period 
A 15 per cent increase to all of the employees was reported by one 
concern. One plant granted an advance in wages of 11 per cent, 
but gave no other information. A 10 per cent increase was granted 
by 46 mills, affecting all of the employees in 37 mills, approximate! 
all in one mill, all except the office force in one, all but the office force. 
overseers and second hands in one, 50 per cent of the force in another 
while 5 failed to report as to the number who received the increase 
The entire force in two establishments received an increase of 8 per 
cent. 





CENTRAL RECRUITING OF UNSKILLED LABOR BY UNITED STATES EM. 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. 


The purpose and policy of the United States Employment Servic 
is set forth in General Oriler No. 1, recently issued by the directo: 
general, as follows: 


1. The purpose of the United States Employment Service under the war emerge: 
program is to create an organization which will bring the worker and the posit 
together in the manner best serving the national interests. 

2. The administrative unit of the United States Employment Service will be the 
State. The work in each State will be under the jurisdiction of a Federal Director 
Federal directors for States will report to the Director General of the United Stat 
Employment Service and will be held responsible by him for results in their resp 
tive States. 

3. The United States Employment Service is a national service and therefore the 
national interests will at all times prevail. The Employment Service in each Sta‘ 
should be conducted on a cooperative basis between the State and Nation, and eac! 
State should ultimately be expected to share the expense with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

4. Employment offices will be establisheet through the Federal Director for t} 
State in such places as conditions may warrant. Superintendents will be in charge 
of such employment offices and will report to the Federal Director for the State in 
which located. 

5. Every employee of the Employment Service will be expected to render efficien' 
service and conform to good employment practices. Merit will be the basis for pro 
motion and every effort will be made to fill the better positions in the service fron 
within the organization. 


REGULATIONS FOR CENTRAL RECRUITING OF UNSKILLED LABOR. 


On August 1, 1918, as urged by the President in his proclamation 
of June 17, which was published in full in the Montsaty Lasor 
Review for July (pp. 136, 137), the United States Employment 
Service began to exercise control over the recruiting and distribution 
of unskilled labor for war production. On the eve of the inaugura- 
tion of this central recruiting program Secretary Wilson, as war labor 
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administrator, issued an appeal for full cooperation by employers 
and employees and the general public, and a warning that a smoothly 
operating machinery can not be expected at the outset. This warn- 
ing was repeated in a statement by the War Labor Policies Board 
which also announced that violations of the recruiting regulatio. 
will be dealt with through appropriate action by the War Industric 
Board and other enforcing agencies of the Government. The recu- 
lations for the central recruiting of unskilled labor were announce: 
by the Employment Service on August 1, as follows: 


I. By EmpLoyvers In WarR WoRK. 


To minimize the danger of interruption to war work in effecting the change from 
present competitive methods of labor recruiting, the Government central labor 
recruiting program, as heretofore announced, provides that at the outset employers 
may continue to hire unskilled laborers who apply for work without solicitation, and 
that private field forces may be utilized under control of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

In order that the United States Employment Service may be as effective as possible 
it is highly important that all employers engaged in war work keep the local office of 
the United States Employment Service informed from day to day of their exact needs 
for unskilled labor. 

The regulations which govern private recruiting are as follows: 

1. Employers may continue to hire workers who apply at the plant without solici- 
tation, direct or indirect. 

2. The Federal director of employment in each State is authorized to grant per- 
mission to employers to use their own field agents for recruiting unskilled workers 
under his direction and control for war industries located within the State. 

3. Permission to recruit unskilled laborers in States other than the one in which the 
work is located may be secured from the Director General of the United States Employ- 
ment Service upon the recommendation of the Federal director of employment for the 
State in which the men are needed. Such permission will be communicated by the 
Director General to the Federal directors for the States in which the labor is needed 
and from which it is to be recruited. 

4. No unskilled labor may be transported from one State to another without authori- 
zation from the Director General, to be secured by application through the Federal 
director of employment for the State in which the labor is recruited. No laborers 
may be moved from one employment district to another within a State without authori- 
zation from the Federal director of employment for the State. 

5. Employers who receive permission to transport workers from one State to another 
or from one district to another within any State must file a statement with the nearest 
employment service oflice, of the number of men transferred, the wages offered, and 
other terms and conditions of employment promised to the men. 

6. Employers who are permitted to use their own field agents for recruiting labor 
must in no case use any fee-charging agency or use any agents or labor scouts who are 
paid for their work on a commission basis. 

7. All advertising for unskilled labor, whether by card, poster, newspaper, handbill, 
or any other medium, is prohibited after August 1, 1918. This applies to all employ- 
ers engaged wholly or partly in war work whose maximum force, including skilled and 
unskilled laborers, exceeds 100. . 

No restrictions are for the time being placed upon employers engaged in war work 
in recruiting their own skilled labor, other than that they should so conduct their 
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efforts as to avoid taking, or causing restlessness among, men whoare already engaged 
in other war work, including railroads, mines, and farms, as well as work covered by 
direct and subcontracts for departments of the United States Government, 

Federal Directors of the United States Employment Service for the several States 
are instructed to give every possible assistance to employers engaged in war work wl! 
desire to recruit skilled labor. 

Employers in war work are at present under no restrictions as to advertising for 
skilled labor, other than that all advertising should be designed and conducted so as 
to avoid creating restlessness among men in war work (as above described). 


II. Emptovers In Nonwar Work. 


Nonwar industries should not offer superior inducements or in any other way under 
take to compete for labor with the Government or with employers engaged in war 
work (as above described). Observance of the letter and spirit of this provision i 
necessary for the efficient prosecution of the War. Methods of recruiting and of 
advertising which do not offend against it are permitted. 

Down to July 31 war industries had advised the Employment 
Service that approximately 450,000 unskilled laborers would be 
needed during the two months ending October 1. This number was 
apportioned among the States and the Federal director of employ- 
ment in each State was notified of the quota which his State is 
expected to furnish. As circumstances demand, further quotas will 
be assigned to the States. 

While the prohibition against recruiting of unskilled labor by em- 
ployers engaged in war work, except under the direction of the 
United States Employment Service, does not include railroads and 
farmers, the transportation and agricultural industries will be as- 
sisted by the United States Employment Service in every way 
possible. 

Specialization in farm and railroad labor supplying is a feature 
of the central labor recruiting program, and the leading branch 
offices have special railroad labor and farm labor divisions, while in 
the West and in some places in the South and East offices have been 
established which devote their entire attention to supplying farm 
labor and railroad unskilled labor. Recently the employment 
offices of railroads in western territory were made a part of the 
Federal Employment Service system. ‘This statement is made neces- 
sary by the existence of an erroneous belief that railroads and farms 
must obtain labor through means other than the United States 
Employment Service. Railroads and faris will not only be assisted 
by the Service in getting unskilled labor, but they will be protected 
by the Department of Labor from recruiting by other industries. 

Since January, 1918, all State employment services have been 
federalized and made a part of the United States Employment 
Service which was organized in the Department of Labor at that time. 
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More than 500 branch offices have been established throughout the 
country, and the paid personnel numbers between 3,000 and 3,500. 
The recruiting plan being carried out by the Employment Service 
is the result of conferences with the leading practical representa- 
tives of war industries, employment management, labor, and ex- 
perts in personnel supervision. The director general has received 
the assurance of manufacturers and of trades-unions that they wel- 
come Government supervision of war labor mobilization. A most 
important step in the recently announced labor recruiting program 
is the prohibition of all advertising for unskilled labor by employers 
with a force of over 100 workers engaged whoily or partly on war 
work.!. In this connection the Employment Service has defined war 
work as— 
|. The manufacture of products or the erection of structures directly or indirectly 
ipplied to some department of the Government for use in connection with the war. 
“Indirectly supplied” includes goods delivered under subcontracts to Government 
contractors. 

2. Coal mining is wholly war work. 

}. Railroads and farms are engaged in war work to the extent that under this pro- 

m they are protected from all recruiting by other industries. 

The making of products which may ultimately be used for war purposes but which 

not to be delivered either directly to the Government or to some contractor who 
uses them in producing or as a part of products to be delivered to the Government is 
not cmsidered war work. 

The Employment Service has for several weeks been carrying on 
» nation-wide publicity campaign in order to bring home to every 
citizen the call for universal cooperation on which the Federal Em- 
ployment Service depends for complete success in carrying through 
its centralized war labor recruiting program. Governors of every 
State, mayors of all the important cities in the country, the entire 
organization of the Council of National Defense, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other business organizations, 
the American Federation of Labor and its State branches, virtually 
every moving-picture theater and every newspaper, hundreds of 
banks, and 35,000 four-minute men of the Committee on Public 
Information, are carrying the message of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to 100,000,000 Americans. This advertising cam- 
paign is intensive and will terminate on October 1. 

In the six months from February 1 to August 1 the employment 
service directed to actual employment on the Nation’s farms a total 
of 106,860 permanent farm workers. 





1 This order was later modified, the Federal directors of employment in 22 States being authorized for the 
time being to insert in newspapers, in behalf of firms authorized to recruit labor in their States and which 
willpay for them, advertisements beginning with the following form: ‘‘ United States Employment Service 
needs laborers (name of firm).”’ The advertisement should state the nature and location of the work but 
should not mention wages. Men must be asked in the advertisements to apply at a United States Empley- 
ment Service office. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK, 


The committee on labor of the Council of National Defense } 
recommended to the Secretary of Labor that medical examinat 
of applicants for work be made a part of the Government’s lal) 
recruiting program. ‘This recommendation was the outcome o! 
conference under the auspices of the national subcommittee 
welfare work of the committee on labor held in New York (| 
July 15. The following resolution which was adopted on that o 
sion embodies the consensus of opinion of experts on this subj}. 
representatives of labor, employers, industrial physicians, 
public-health workers: 

It is the sense of this conference that the physical examination of workers 
marily a measure of health conservation and also essential to maximum product 
a war necessity. 

That the purpose of a medical examination is not to eliminate the worker fror 
dustrial service but to adapt him to the work he is physically fitted for. 

Therefore, be it resolved, in view of the publicly announced policy of the G 
ment centralizing the recruiting of labor in the United States Employment Ser 
that this conference recommend that medical examination of the workers b: 
the functions of the Government labor recruiting agency. 

It further recommends the establishment of a central examination board com 
of representatives of the workers, employers, and the Government. 

That this board issue examination cards indicating the health of the workers 
classify according to physical fitness. 

Such a system of centralizing physical examination of workers does not pre 
employers from maintaining their own system of physical examinations and fo! 
up methods for the purpose of conserving the health of their workers. 


WORK OF OHIO FREE LABOR EXCHANGES FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1917. 






The report of the work of the free labor exchanges of Ohio for the 
year ending June 30, 1917,‘ includes returns from 21 cities, which | 
an increase of 14 over the number of public employment offices in 
the State during the preceding fiscal year. The report states that 
in 1916-17 there was a greatly increased industrial activity in the 
State, ‘“very largely due to war orders, and a corresponding shortace 
of available help. With the declaration of war with Germany, 
attended with thousands of enlistments, the shortage of labor lx 
came more acute.” This increased activity is reflected in the re 
turns, which indicate a total of 175,955 persons reported placed in 
positions as compared with 141,253 during the preceding year—an 
inerease of 24.6 per cent. The werk of the 21 offices is indicated 
by the table which follows. 


1QOhio. Industrial Commission. Department of investigation and statistics, report No. 34. Work of 
the free labor exchanges of Ohio for the year ending June 30, 1917. Columbus, 1918. 42 pp. 
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SUMMARY OF WORK OF FREE LABOR EXCHANGES IN OHIO FOR YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1916 AND 1917. 











Year ending June 30— | Por cent of 
increase, 

| 1917 over 

1916 | 1917 LSA t 








_—— 


I ccncncd bccerhnnbabdhondtepeincasswesnegarensecese. 110, 749 113, 776 
Renewals 237, 244 234, 267 
Total applications for work 347, 993 | 348, 043 
Number requested by employers 205, 558 | 253, 687 | 
ns os Cs cs cnwegehabdaenoseneedenve st 171, 520 217, 029 | 
Number reported placed 141, 253 175, 955 














1Decrease. ‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


It will be seen from the table that while the increase in the number 
of applications for work was practicably negligible the number of 
persons requested by employers increased 23.4 per cent in 1916-17 
over 1915-16. This prompts the report to note that ‘it has been 
necessary for the offices to choose the 253,687 requested by em- 
ployers from 348,043 applicants, approximately three out of every 
four applicants, whereas, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, it was necessary to choose only three out of five applicants, 
and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the offices had calls 
for only one cut of every five applicants.” 

The record of the 175,955 placements made by the 21 offices is 
summarized in the following statement showing the number and 
per cent in each general occupation group: 

Of the 108,693 males placed 59,551, or 54.8 per cent, were laborers; 
14,239, or 13.1 per cent, were day workers (men- employed on odd 
jobs lasting only a few days, a day, or a part of a day); 3,125, or 
2.9 per cent, were employed in skilled building trades; 2,816, or 2.6 
per cent, were farm and dairy hands and gardeners; 2,006, or 1.9 
per cent, were employed in skilled metal trades. 

Of the 67,262 females placed 53,877, or 80.1 per cent, were day 
workers and laundresses; 4,278, or 6.4 per cent, were engaged in 
hotel and restaurant work; 3,270, or 4.9 per cent, were engaged in 
general housework; 2,164, or 3.2 per cent, were engaged in factory 
work, including the sewing trades. 

The report notes a number of ‘“high-grade”’ placements in which 
the salaries paid ranged from $1,020 to $5,000 per annum for males, 
and from $600 to $1,200 for females. Commenting on this record, 
the report says: é 

Practically no private agency placing high-grade help such as referred to here 
charges less than 30 per cent of the first month’s salary as a fee for securing a job. 
Figuring on this basis, the 4,460 high-grade applicants placed by the officers, if they 
had been placed in positions paying the minimum salaries included ($75 for men and 
$40 for women) would have paid over $82,000 in fees if they had secured their 
positions through private employment agencies. 
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Further, as the private employment agencies charge either the employer or t! 
applicant from $1 to 10 per cent of the first month’s wage for each placement of labor 
and semiskilled help, the balance of the 175,955 placements reported by the offi 
would have cost through private agencies more than $268,000 per year, maki: 
total of more than $350,000 per year for all placements. 





MEETING OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN? 
OFFICES, 

Notice has been received by this bureau from the secretary-treasu 
of the American Association of Public Employment Offices to the eff 
that the sixth annual meeting of the association will be held at Cle 
land, Ohio, September 19, 20, and 21. The fact that this announ 
ment came just as the Montuiy Lasor Review was going to pr. 
makes it impossible to include the program at this time. 





VALUE OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES DURING 
THE WAR 

1. The employment exchanges, which are administered by | 
Ministry of Labor, have proved to be of the greatest value in c 
nection with the organization of the labor supply during the w 
This part of the State machinery, which was set up in 1910 for deali 
with the ordinary problems of employment in times of peace, has be 
used successfully for the distribution of the man power of the nati 
during the war. Experience has made it clear that if the exchane 
had not been already in existence it would have been necessary 
set them up-for war purposes, and a system so improvised would 
inevitably have been relatively much less efficient. 

2. Prior to the war, exchanges had been established in all t! 
principal towns in the United Kingdom, and local agents appoint: 
in the small towns. The whole system is controlled by the emplo 
ment department of the Ministry of Labor, and, for administrative 
purposes, the United Kingdom is divided into nine divisions, ea: 
under the control of a divisional officer. There are now 391 exchanges 
and 173 local agents acting as employment exchanges in the smaller 
centers. There are in all 1,080 local agents who are part-time officers 
appointed primarily for the administration of unemployment insur 
ance in districts where the establishment of an exchange would no‘ 
be justified. Some idea of the volume of work transacted by the 
exchanges may be gained from the fact that during the year 1917 the) 
received a notification of vacancies for just under 2,000,000 work- 
people, of which over 1,555,000 were filled, and that the number of 





1 This memorandum by the British Ministry of Labor has been received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in response to an inquiry from the United States Department of Labor as to the value of the 
national employment service in Great Britain. 
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separate individuals for whom employment was found during the 
year was over 1,375,000. 

3. Each exchange forms a center at which individual workpeople 
can be dealt with. Throughout the war it has been necessary to 
collect workpeople of various classes and to arrange for them to 
take up work at various places throughout the Kingdom. The 
exchanges have made it possible to do this. The demands of the 
Gevernment for labor have been made known at the exchanges, and 
the special arrangements for attracting labor to work of national 
importance have been administered through them. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that whatever the general character of the 
arrangements may be for transferring workpeople in large numbers 
from place to place there will be innumerable small difficulties arising 
which can be removed only by a personal interview with the work- 
people concerned. The existence of the exchanges has made it pos- 
sible to conduct these interviews in the districts in which the work- 
people are resident and so very greatly to facilitate the distribution 
of labor. 

4. The essential features in the working of the exchanges can best 
beillustrated by a brief account of the method of circulating vacancies, 
of determining and giving effect to priority in labor requirements, of 
advancing railroad fares, and of administering schemes of enroll- 
ment, substitution, etc., followed by some notes with special reference 
to women and juveniles. 

5. Circulation of vacancies.—For this purpose the country is divided 
into 45 “clearing areas.”” The number of exchanges in the clearing 
area varies according to circumstances, from 2 to 31. In each area 
there is one “clearing exchange.”’ 

If an exchange can not fill a vacancy from its own register it trans- 
mits particulars at once (preferably by telephone) to the clearing 
exchange, which then “clears the area’’—i. e., ascertains whether 
the vacancy can be filled from any exchange within the area. 

If the vacancy can not be filled at once within the area, and it is of 
such a nature that a worker may reasonably be brought from a con- 
siderable distance in order to fill it, particulars are at once sent by 
the clearing exchange to the ‘‘national clearing house”’ at the head 
office in London. The particulars are printed in an abbreviated 
form and dispatched (usually on the day of receipt at the head office) 
to every exchange in the country. ‘Thus, any exchange which has a 
suitable applicant for the vacancy on its register is piaced in a position 
to submit him for engagement. 

Cancellations of vacancies are notified to the national clearing 
house and circulated by it in a similar way. 

The number of vacancies in circulation from the national clearing 
house on any given day is now about 21,000. The system adopted 
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for enabling the exchanges to deal with this large number of vacancies 
is as follows: Once a week a “newspaper” is issued which contains 
all current vacancies and supersedes all previous issues; the vacanci 
are arranged in the newspaper by occupations, and by clearing ares 
under occupations. Each day amending sheets are issued notifyi: 
new vacancies and cancellations of old vacancies. Thus, on a: 
particular day, the current issue of the newspaper and the shee: 
amending that issue give the position up to date. 

The newspaper consists of several parts, the chief of which are ¢! 
‘Labor Priority Gazette” containing specially important vacanci: 
and the ordinary national clearing house newspaper containing t 
bulk of the other vacancies. 

6. Priority.—In order that special attention may be paid to imp 
tant vacancies on munitions work or other war work, a system is in 
operation under which such vacancies are graded in various degre, 
of priority, and the exchanges are instructed to try to fill them i 
preference to any other vacancies. The degree of priority attachi 
to a vacancy is indicated by a speciat marking in the Labor Pricri 
Gazette. 

Priority is determined by the labor priority committee of the Mi 
istry of National Service, on which the various employing departmen: 
as well as the Ministry of Labor are represented. It has been found 
by experience that it is essential to require that a vacancy should 
be notified to an employment exchange before it is considered fo: 
priority; otherwise there is no guaranty that it represents a real cur 
rent demand, or that it can not be filled in the ordinary way without 
the special assistance of priority. 

It is obviously important that the number of demands accord: 
priority should be kept as few as possible; otherwise, the value oi 
the priority accorded becomes quite illusory. 

7. Advance of fares.—Iin order to facilitate the transfer of labo: 
from one district to another, the exchanges are empowered to advance 
the railway fares of workpeople traveling over 5 miles to employmen' 
found through the exchanges. This they do by issuing a railway 
warrant which is exchangeable for a railway ticket at the booking 
office. The refund of the amount of the fare must be guarantee: 
either by the employer or by the worker. The employer frequentl) 
undertakes to repay the fare without recovering it from the worker, 
and another common practice is for the employer to repay the fare 
and then recover it by deductions in small amounts from the worker's 
wages. If the worker is placed on ‘‘work of national importance’ 
a reduced fare (equal to five-twelfths of the full ordinary fare) is 
repayable to the exchange. The amount of the fares advanced under 
these arrangements is now about £10,000 [$48,665] a month. 
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In addition there are many cases under enrollment schemes (see 
below) in which fares of workers transferred are paid by the State 
without recovery. 

8. Schemes of enrollment.—One of the great needs which made 
itself felt very early in the war was that of concentrating labor on the 
most urgent work, and in order to effect this on the necessary scale 
special inducements had to be offered. One important form which 
these inducements have taken is to be found in the various schemes 
of enrollment under which the worker is guaranteed certain terms in 
return for undertaking to transfer his labor as directed. The terms 
guaranteed usually include the guaranteeing of not less than the 
previous rate of wages or, in some cases, a specified minimum rate 
together with an allowance to dependents when the man is sent to 
work at a distance from his home. The three principal schemes may 
be briefly deseribed as follows:: : 

War munition volunteers: Men skilled in certain essential trades, 
chiefly engineering and shipbuilding, who enter into an agreement with 
the Minister of Munitions to undertake work on munitions in the 
employ of any firm specified by the Minister of Munitions, 

War work volunteers: Men who have been accepted for vacancies 
in work of national importance which has been sanctioned by the 
minister of national service and who enter into an agreement with the 
minister of national service. War agricultural volunteers are enrolled 
on similar lines for agricultural work. 

Army. reserve munition workers—Men who are either discharged 
from the army or are surplus to military requirements and enter into 
an agreement with the Minister of Munitions to undertake work for 
war purposes in the employ of any firm specified by the Minister of 
Munitions. These men are available as substitutes in civil employ- 
ment in exchange for men of higher medical category who are made 
available for service with the colors. 

9. Provision of substitutes for men released from the colors.—Elaborate 
arrangements in cooperation with the military service tribunals and 
the other Government departments concerned have been made for 
this purpose. The substitutes are drawn either from certain sources 
or from men of relatively low medical category who are already serving 
in the army. 

10. Workmen from the Dominion and the Colonies.—Skilled workmen 
have been recruited in Canada by a special mission, and have also 
been sent over by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and the Australian 
Government. The whole of the work of placing the men in employ- 
ment. has been undertaken by the employment exchanges in the 
United Kingdom. Efforts have also been made by the department 
to retain in this country colonial workmen who have been brought 
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over under contract with private firms or have come to this country 
on their own initiative by the grant of a separation allowance to th 
dependents abroad of such men as are placed by the departme 
on munitions work. In return for this allowance the men enter 
into a contract to undertake munitions work whenever they may 
needed in the United Kingdom. 

11. Discharged sailors and soldiers.—Throughout the war the em 
ployment exchanges have been used for replacing in civil work m: 
who have been discharged from the fighting services. The discha: 
of every man is notified to the appropriate exchange and he is ask: 
to communicate with that exchange if he has any difficulty in find 
suitable civil employment. As a result of these arrangements t! 
employment exchanges have found for some 116,000 men their fi 
civil employment after discharge from the navy or army. 

12. Women.—Valuable work has been carried out by the emplo: 
ment exchanges in the organization of the supply of women’s lab: 
for national purposes. The demand for women’s labor for Gover 
' ment work of all kinds is now practically concentrated at the employ 
ment exchanges. The Ministry of Munitions have made it obligator 
on all national factories and controlled establishments to recruit th 
women’s labor only through this channel and from the outbreak 
of the war to May of this year 643,149 vacancies for women in al 
kinds of munitions work have been notified to the exchanges of whic 
98 per cent have been successfully filled. In all cases munition 
factories discharging labor have been instructed to give the employ) 
ment exchanges at least a fortnight’s notice of the number of women 
they propose to release and arrangements are made for the exchanges 
to be consulted as to the disposal of the labor elsewhere and as to the 
release in the first instance of the women who are qualified for other 
employment. In many cases it has been necessary, in order to mect 
the demand for women for munitions work, to draw upon women in 
other districts. In certain cases this has necessitated the arrange 
ment by the department of special traveling facilities or the organi- 
zation throwgh local committees attached to the employment ex- 
changes of lodging accommodations for the women brought in from 
other districts. A system of medical examination is also in force 
by which no women are sent forward through the exchanges for 
munitions work at a distance unless they. can produce a satisfactory 
medical certificate from one of the a doctors, on the department's 
panel for the purpose. 

By arrangement with the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Air 
Ministry, the whole arrangement for organizing the supply of women 
for enrollment in the different women’s corps for service under the 
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Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry, respectively, are now in the 
hands of the employment exchanges. 

The responsibility of supplying through the civil service com- 
mission women’s staff to the different central Government depart- 
ment has also been laid on this department, and the women required 
are supplied through the exchanges. 

In addition special steps have been taken by the department to 
impress upon employers the desirability of making good any depletion 
in the supply of labor by the employment of an increased number of 
women and large numbers of women have been placed through the 
exchanges in a very wide variety of occupations normally undertaken 
by men. 

13. Juveniles.—Juvenile employment committees have been set up 
in connection with the employment exchanges in most of the principal 
towns. They work in close cooperation with the local education 
authorities and the schools and have been of great value in dealing 
with the difficult problems which have arisen from the violent fluctua- 
tions in the demand for juvenile labor in various industries as a result of 
the war. They have had to deal with the excessive demand for juve- 
nile labor in the munition industry and the metal trades generally 
and they have assisted in recruiting boys and girls for various forms 
of employment under Government departments. The committee 
have been active in endeavoring to mitigate the unsatisfactory 
features of this abnormal war employment and to secure some 
improvement in the conditions affecting juveniles. 

14. Advisory committees——For the efficient working of the ex- 
changes it is essential to have the cooperation and support of local 
employers and workpeople, as without this cooperation and support 
the exchanges must largely fail to reach the level of usefulness of 
which they are capable. In order to bring local employers and 
workpeople into close touch with the exchange, and to give them 
an insight into its working and some share in its direction, local 
advisory committees have recently been set up in connection with 
the various exchanges. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Federat 
of Labor was held in St. Paul, Minn., June 10-20, 1918. Four h 
dred and forty-eight delegates were in attendance, representing 
national and international unions, 20 State branches, 88 cen! 
bodies, and 51 trade and Federal labor unions, and fraternal d 
gates from the British Trades Union Congress, the Canadian Tra 
and Labor Congress, Women’s International Union Label Leag 
and the National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, visited the cony. 
tion, and stated that he came to convey in person the greetings of 
President of the United States and his high appreciation of the sp). 
did work that has been done by the officers and the rank and file 
the organized-labor movement for the assistance of our country 
the war. 

Two representatives of the Belgian labor movement and membo: 
of a mission of the French Government addressed the conventio: 
These representatives expressed the gratitude of the workers ao 
people of their respective countries for the policy adopted by t! 
Federation in support of the war. 

The report of the secretary showed the funds of the Federation | 
be in a substantial condition, the balance on hand at the close of t! 
seven months since the previous convention, the fiscal period for 
which the report was submitted, being $165,320.98. The member- 
ship for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1918, was 2,726,478, 
increase of 355,044 over the membership of last year. 

The report of the executive council gave detailed information upo 
the activities of the Federation during the fiscal year, and discussed 
fully the war-labor policy of the various departments of the Gover: 
ment, as well as the declarations of the various commissions create 
to deal with questions relating to working conditions and the adjust 
ment of labor disputes. Loyalty to the Government and to the 
great cause to which it has been committed in this war was the 
keynote of the report of the executive council as well as the delibera- 
tions and discussions of the convention. Under the caption ‘‘Avoid 
interruptions of war production,” the executive council made the 
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folowing appeal for the fullest cooperation of labor in the program 
of the Government for the production of necessary war materials: 


The workers in war production are practically a part of the fighting force, the Army 
and Navy. They can not stop work without interfering with the whole program. The 
whole campaign from production to where munitions are used in the field must be so 
precise, so well articulated, that nothing shall interfere with any forward movement if 
we are to check and defeat the best organized war machine the world has ever seen. 
No action should be taken in the shops or on the field notin harmony with the purposes 
of the war. 

Organized labor, susceptible to every impulse and stimulus of right, must recognize 
in its impartial and exacting judgment that the hour has struck for it to emphasize and 
declare its purpose and attitude anew and to help mect the overpowering force of 
circumstances and necessities which confront our Nation. 

Organized labor, true to its traditions, has proffered its full and comprehensive 
support to the Commander in Chief, and it will not now be paralyzed by infirmity of 
purpose or action. 

The pressing need at this moment of imminent peril is that ships be provided whereby 
American soldiers, food, and munitions can be transported to reenforce the American 
Army already fighting with the soldiers of France and England. In order that this 
may be accomplished there must be full cooperation and earnestness of the people of 
our country. We advise the organized-labor movement that in this crisis it must 
prove its loyalty to our Republic and to our fellow men and demonstrate its capacity 
to deal with big problems and big needs in a constructive manner. 

Deeply impressed by the events upon the western battle fronts, we are constrained 
to place before our fellow workmen a definite course of action. Yielding to no one 
in our determination to maintain for the working people of this country the right to 
work or not, to work for a reason or no reason, yet at a time when the destiny of the 
democratic institutions of the world are trembling in the balance (and still holding 
sacred the principles of the rights enunciated), we can well afford to waive their 
exercise in a patriotic desire that the issues of this war may result in a successful 
termination. 

In several departments charged with war production agencies have already been 


established to adjust labor difficulties as they arise. These agencies have been sup- 
plemented by a larger program, national in scope, which has just been made effective 
by Executive order. In accord with this plan, agencies will be established in all 
war production which will maintain the rights of workers and at tle same time make 
possible continuous production. Workers, reserving the right to strike, should submit 
all differences to these agencies and in every way seek to adjust difficulties without 
cessation of.work. No strike should be inaugurated which can not be justified to the 
man risking his life on the firing line in France. 

An eqtal responsibility and duty devolves on employers to do everything within 
their power to maintain continuous production. As the best surety for this purpose, 
we urge all employers to endeavor to adjust all grievances of employees, to establish 
and maintain equitable, humanitarian conditions of work. The workers of America 
wish to cooperate in winning this war. They can do so with unreserved ability and 
spirit if they go to their work with the sense of justice and rights respected. Em- 
ployers, inaugurate no industry policy which can not be justified to the man risking 
h§s life on the firingline. * * * 

We must either voluntarily meet this great world need and crisis with a full appre- 
ciation of the far-reaching consequences of every industrial decision and action, or 
else we shall be deemed unworthy of the opportunities of free men, and a strong force 
will interpose to compel us to render the necessary service. lf we voluntarily waive 
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our rights to strike in this hour of dire necessity, there will be no opportunity to stic- 
matize our movement as unresponsive in the hour of need, and our appeal for justic, 
will take on redoubled force when the terrific conflict shall have been brought to 
close. 

Unsparing industry and attention, unswerving and unselfish fidelity is the talism 
for an immense capacity for ceaseless progress, and we are sure that in acting u 
the suggestions herein offered, the American labor movement will embody a prude 
and discernment that will meet the approbation of the people of our own country 
well as the profound gratitude of the workmen of other countries engaged in | 
terrific struggle. 

We urge that our movement respond to the call (conscicus that the future is 
volved in profound uncertainty), so that when the history of this great cont: 
written, the service performed by the workmen of America will comprise its n 
conspicuous feature. 

The American labor mission to Great Britain and France submitted 
a report to the convention upon their visit to these countries. The 
purpose of the visit was to carry to the workers of the countries of 
Allies information upon the viewpoint of the American trade-union 
movement upon war aims, and the visit was potentially effective 
clarifying the situation in this respect. The report made comm 
upon the observations of the members of the mission in regard to t 
attitude of the public, the workers, and the soldiers toward the War, 
and expressed the conviction of the soundness of the public will and 
of the public understanding in Great Britain and France and of the un- 
yielding determination of the peoples of both countries to win the 
War without regard to the cost. The report gave high praise to tho 
conduct and spirit of the American soldiers and referred with pride 
to the place of high respect and regard which they have won for them- 
selves abroad. 

A report was also read to the convention from the labor commis- 
sion Which was sent to Mexico to s rengthen fraternal relations 
already existing between Mexico and the United States, and to pre- 
pare the way for definite plans for the holding of the Pan American 
workers’ conference. In setting forth the situation in Mexico as 
relates to the organization of the workers and, the influence of their 
activities, the report states in part as follows: 


It must be borne in mind that they were denied freedom of action or thought for 
ages, and when the revolution gave them opportunity for action they were at t] 
mercy of syndicalists and professional men who had become ultraradical by reading 
* * * Atthe same time there are many clear thinking men and women who reali: 
that their movement is not bringing results, and are strongly of the opinion that th: 
must unite on a plan similar to ours. * * * They realize that cooperation ani 
helpfulness from the north will be fully assured in a general way and more availab|: 
by their participation in the Pan American Federation of Labor. In the building o/ 
a virile intelligently organized national labor movement in Mexico, we see their 
greatest opportunity and guaranty for democracy. 


The convention indorsed the position of the executive council in 
refusing to participate in any interallied labor conference in which 
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representatives of enemy countries would be present, in the following 
language: 


We declare the position of the executive council in refusing to sit in conference at 
this time with delegates from countries with which we are at war is logically, morally, 
and absolutely correct. We dare say, it is our judgment that no representatives to a 
conference of this nature could emerge from either of the central powers without the 
approval and consent of the autocratic rulers of those countries; hence, under such 
circumstances there could be no true expression of the hopes and the aspirations, 
and the true attitude of the toiling masses in those autocratically ridden, misgoverned, 
militaristic Governments. 


The convention reaffirmed its previous declarations upon the 
subject of peace terms, paramount among which are the following: 


A league of the free peoples of the world in a common covenant for genuine and 
practical cooperation to secure justice and therefore peace in relations between nations. 

No political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and to cripple 
and embarrass others. 

Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the principle, “No people must 
be forced under sovereignty under which it does not wish to live’’; and, 

“Involuntary servitude shall not exist except as a punishment for crime, where 
the party shall have been duly convicted’’; and, last but not least, 

“Establishment of trial by jury.” 


President Gompers was urged to pay a visit to Great Britain and 
France, in the belief that such a visit might be of inestimable value 
not only to the peoples of those countries but to the people of our 
own country as well. 

The following recommendations of the committee on education 
were adopted by the convention: 


Labor, and it should not be necessary to add that labor includes the teachers, must 
not permit more dramatic phases of the war situation to blind them to the importance 
of the kind of training the children of the people receive. We recommend that this 
convention approve the three model laws offered by the executive council, providing 
well-balanced representative State boards of education, and advisory local committees, 
and a part-time compulsory school attendance law; and we further recommend that 
all State and local central bodies be urged to make every efiort to secure the enact- 
ment of similar legislation. We would call attention to the fact that these model laws 
are carefully drafted to avoid duplication of administrative machinery, and to secure 
unity in our school system; and we would warn against any attempt to modify the 
legislation to afford an opening for a dual system. Our public school system must 
remain essentially a unit if we are to be a unified people. 

Supplementing the success of the Federal vocational educational law already 
demonstrated and the plans for part-time compulsory education, your committee 
believes that this convention should urge a reorganization of our common schools in 
the interest of the children of all the people. Labor played an important part in 
securing the establishment of our free public schools, but from the beginning they 
have been designed especially for the few who could go on to high school and college. 
They must continue to offer preparation for high school and college, and labor heartily 
approved and helped to secure the tremendous expansion of high school and college 
facilities during the last 15 years. We especially indorse the tendency toward the 
establishment of junior colleges, the addition to high schools of two years of collegiate 
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work without tuition, so that young men and women who can not afford to leave home 
can secure the advantage of additional training. 

But your committee believes that the upper years of the elementary school show|d 
be reorganized to afford diversified training, so that boys and girls who can not go 
to higher schools will receive training specifically designed for their needs, and ; 
be compelled as at present to prepare for a réle they will never play. These diversi 
courses should be so flexible that a pupil would be able to transfer from one to anot 
whenever changes in his desires or economic situation made it possible to cont 
in school for a longer period than he had anticipated. We must not compel a chi 
pay the penalty throughout life for a mistaken decision made during childh 
Your committee believes that organized labor should demand and help to secur 
expansion and diversification of both elementary and secondary education so th 
democratic equality of opportunity for preparation for the callings of their c! 
may be offered the children of our people. 


The convention reaffirmed the following principles and _ polici 
which the Buffalo convention declared should govern all Govern- 
ment boards and commissions dealing with questions relating to 
terms of employment and conditions of labor: 


In the composition of boards or commissions which are to consider question 
terms of employment and conditions of labor, it is essential that there should 
equality of representation between the employers and the wage earners. 

In the event that a wage board or commission is to consist of an unequal num! 
then a civilian should serve as the odd man. One-half of the remaining numbe: 
this body should be the direct representatives of the wage earners, to be nominat 
by organized labor. 

The right to organize is essential to the solution of problems arising between em- 
ployer and employee. Employers apply this right, but in many instances this right 
has been denied to wage earners by employers. All agreements formulated by \ 
boards or commissions should contain a clause announcing that the right to organize 
is inalienable and that prevention of the exercise of this right by the employer o1 
representative constitutes a violation of these principles. 

The Nation’s interest makes it essential that cooperation should exist in theindus 
tries. No efficient cooperation can exist except through organization. Cooperation 
presumes good will, and there can be no good will without recognition of mutual 
rights. Therefore, the recognition of the employees as a group having commo! 
interests is one of the fundamental prerequisites to cooperation. 

There can be no true efficiency in production without good will. Good will and 
cooperation can not exist where the employer exercises autocratic authority in deter 
mining the terms of employment and the conditions of labor. The highest efficien: 
in production can only be secured through the application of the principles of demo 
racy. These are as essential in industry as they are in civil government. 

Whenever the employees in a department or an establishment have a common com 
plaint or grievance, it is fundamental that the employer should meet those who m: 
be selected by the workers to represent them. 

It is advisable that production should not cease because of an apparent injustice or 
oversight contained in an award, for it is necessary to the Nation’s protection as wel! 
as to the welfare of the trade-union movement that there should be no cessation of 
work except as a last resort. 


The convention declared that the industrial unrest in Porto Rico 
demands a thorough investigation into the conditions of living and 
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employment of these workers, and recommended that the War 
Labor Board be requested to make such an investigation and do 
everything within its power to right the wrongs being perpetrated 
upon these workers. 

On the matter of health insurance the convention refused to appro. 

a resolution (No. 135) declaring in favor of the adoption by t! 
Government of a comprehensive national system of social insuran: 
but did adopt a resolution (No. 101) instructing the executive 
council to make an immediate investigation of the question and 
‘“noint out its dangers or benefits with their recommendations thereon 
as soon as possible, and * * * to ascertain, if possible, what are 
the financial resources of the persons and organizations promoting 
this scheme and what relation they may have with those interests 
who are opposed to the best interests of the labor movement.”’ 

Among the declarations and actions of the convention are the 
following: 

Urging enactment of legislation to abolish private detective 
agencies because of the menace of their nefarious practices to labor 
through their spy system. 

Urging suffrage for the District of Columbia. 

Indorsing proposed legislation for the education of adult. illiterates. 

Foreign-born workers should be citizens of the United States or 
Canada or have declared in accordance with the law their intentions 
of becoming citizens, before being admitted into membership into 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Opposing proposed eight-hour law for Government employees. 

For the continuance of cooperaiion to secure enactment of legisla- 
tion granting Government employees right of hearing and appeal 
from the judgment of officials in cases involving demotion or 
dismissal, 

Directing continuance of effort to secure the enactment of 
minimum-wage legislation for Government employees and a suitable 
retirement law for superannuated Government employees. 

That the right to organize and of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor shall be held inviolate under Government 
ownership. 

Urging proper guaranties for the protection of labor in “‘idlers’’ 
or ‘‘must work”’ laws. 

Recommending that the Department of Justice be called upon to 
make an investigation of the so-called liberty defense union. 

To request the War Trade Board of the United States and the 
War Trade Board of Canada to prohibit all exports of news-print 
paper for the duration of the war to other than allied nations until 
the home market is fully supplied. 
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Recommending the creation of a commission to consider plan for 
the readjustment of labor after the war. 

Protesting against profiteering rent raising. 

Indorsing and pledging assistance to secure woman suffrage. 

Urging admission of women workers to membership in affiliate.) 
unions of the crafts in which they are employed to take the places of 
men called away by the war and declaring for the principle of equa! 
pay for equal work. 

To endeavor to secure extension of provisions to cover all wo: 
men in all industries coming under workmen’s compensation law. 

Directing the executive council to watch wheat price legislation 
and to favor as low a price as possible consistent with the interests 
of the farmers. 

Directing the executive council to prevent the enactment of a: 
law that would permit the entry of Chinese coolie labor into t! 
country. 

Indorsing the Government’s action in taking control of the ra 
roads and advocating the taking over by the Government of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. and the Postal Telegraph Cable C 
during the period of the war and as long thereafter as may be deeme: 
advisable. . 

Condemning the decision of the United States Supreme Cou 
which declared the Federal child labor law unconstitutional, and 
directing that effort be made to have Congress enact a law that wi 
abolish child labor. 

Directing the executive council to have a study made of th 
successive steps which have been taken by the Federal and Supren 
Courts through which without constitutional authority they have 
invaded the rights and prerogatives of the legislative branch of the 
Government and that legal counsel be consulted so that an adequate 
measure may be prepared and introduced in Congress which wil! 
prevent such invasion. 

In the election of officers two changes occurred, Jacob Fischer 
succeeding James O’Connell and Thomas A. Rickert succeeding 
H. B. Perham. The following are the officers who were elected: 
President, Samuel Gompers; first vice president, James Duncan; 
second vice president, Joseph F. Valentine; third vice president, 
John R. Alpine; fourth vice president, Frank Duffy; fifth vice presi- 
dent, William Green; sixth vice president, W. D. Mahon; seventh 
vice president, T. A. Rickert; eighth vice president, Jacob Fischer; 
treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin; secretary, Frank Morrison. 

Atlantic City, N. J., was selected as the place for holding the next 
convention in June, 1919. 
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PROPOSED LABOR PARTY IN MINNESOTA, 


A resolution passed on the third day (July 17) of the convention of 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor, attended by some 300 delegates, 
directed the executive council of that body “to issue a call for a 
labor political conference’’ to be held at St. Paul (Minn.) not later 
than August 24. 

This action follows a period of political ferment which has existed 
in the States of North Dakota and Minnesota since before the entry 
of the United States into the War. In North Dakota there had been 
organized the Nonpartisan League representing the interests of 
farmers principally, but later drawing in the small labor element in a 
State predominantly agricultural. The activities of this league spread 
to Minnesota, and in the primary elections of thissummerits candidates 
appeared in the field, supported very considerably by the labor 
elements in the three principal cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, and in the towns of the iron ranges of the northern part of the 
State, St. Louis County principally. 

As immediate forerunners of this call for a labor political con- 
ference there may be cited (1) the action early in February of this 
year of the members of the Trades and Labor Assembly of St. Paul 
in indorsing three labor candidates for members of the city council; 
(2) the organization of Labor’s Municipal Nonpartisan League in 
Minneapolis, which in April held a convention to indorse candidates 
for city, county, and State offices; and (3) the holding of a con- 
vention in St. Paul, on March 19, by the two bodies mentioned to 
nominate candidates for State offices. 

The resolution to which reference has been made is a step in the 
direction of completing by official indorsement the loose alliance 
which has existed between the Nonpartisan League, representing the 
farming interests of the State, and the organized labor forces of the 
State. 

The preamble clauses to the resolution call attention to the changes 
which the world war will produce in the old order of industry, the 
extraordinary industrial war-time demands of the Nation, the unavoid- 
able occurrence of some economic injustice and hardships as a result 
- of the war—but which must be endured as a matter of reason and of 
patriotism—and the necessity for the working people to take part in 
shaping and establishing the new industrial conditions. Just as the 
Government is participating more: in the affairs of industry during 
the war, so it has become imperative, the resolution states, “‘that the 
working elass exercise a measure of control in government in propor- 
tion to their importance in industry.” The resolution charges that 
the present governor of Minnesota ‘withholds all cooperation with 
the labor policy of the Federal Government,’’ and cites this as one of 
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the reasons why labor should participate in the forthcoming election 


in the State. 

The resolution in question is said to have been passed over the 
recommendation of the committee on resolutions which had dis- 
approved it, and is as follows:! 

Whereas the industrial and social affairs of all civilized countries have been 
vulsed by the world war, and the old order of industry has been disrupted and 
credited. 

2. To meet the extraordinary war-time demands of the Nation new methods an 
new system of wealth production have to a great degree superseded the indust 
order prevailing before the war. 

3. In adapting and coordinating the productive forces of the Nation to meet 
abnormal war period and its stupendous needs some injustice and some hardship 
unadvoidable and must be endured as a matter of reason and patriotism. 

4. The orderly processes of industrial development and social progress have b 
interrupted and the Nation is passing through a critical transition period that wil! 
followed by a new and permanent order. The measure of weal or woe this new or 
forebodes for the working people will be determined by the degree of intel!lige 
activity exercised by them in shaping and establishing the new industrial conditi 

5 The freedom and the rights of the working people have taken many years 
much sacrifice to win, and these may be easily lost by ignorance and neglect. 1 
«subtle and insidious forces of avarice and tyranny are ever ready to ride and rob t 
common people; and in times of national travail and distraction, scheming and sinis 
minded individuals find conditions particularly favorable to fasten new burdens a 
new restrictions on those who toil. 

6. As industrial development and war necessity have obliged the Government 
participate in the affairs of industry in varied forms and in various degrees; and t 
situation has brought the workers in direct contact with governmental authority 
has become imperative that the working class exercise a measure of control in gov: 
ment in proportion to their importance in industry. 

7. Conditions in Minnesota are such as to render action by organized labor imp 
tive. The present governor, J. A. A. Burnquist, while professing loyalty, withh 
al! cooperation with the labor policy of the Federal Government and ignores or spu 
every right of organized labor and the plain people. His autocratic methods are 
menace to the peace and safety of the State. Huis appointees ignore the law and t 
courts. He must be defeated for reelection if Minnesota and her loyal workers are | 
do their share in the world erisis which confronts us. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, in annu 
convention assembled, do hereby declare that they keenly appreciate the urg 
necessity of united, aggressive, and independent political action of the working c| 
in order to intelligently and effectively solve the many momentous labor proble: 
growing out of the present world crisis in government and in industry. That up 
organized labor, composed of the most highly skilled and best paid and intelli; 
element of the working class, rests the obligation of inaugurating such a movem 
and-in promoting thé'fall accomplishitdnt of its plitpbsé- Be itifurther 

Reislved! That thas‘ cori ven tion Kerehy instructs its executive officers to issue a c 
for ailabér political conferenbe bo: be held, ati St. Paul; not later thiag August 24, 1{|> 
for the purpose of formulating a plan for a permanent political movement of ti 
working class. 





4 Taken from the Minneapolis Labor Review for July 26, 1918. 
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In this connection another resolution of a political import intro- 
duced and passed before the more far-reaching resolution was acted 
upon, is reproduced:! 


Whereas, President Woodrow Wilson says, “‘the concern of patriotic men is to put 
our Government again on its right basis by substituting the popular will for the rule 
of guardians, the processes of common council for those of private arrangement,’’ and 
it has been generally conceded that he is right and his patriotism is unquestioned, 
and 

Whereas, election statistics will show that a large number of voters do not vote for 
all the offices on the ticket, and especially the legislature, the seat of law making, 
about 60 per cent of the total vote generally being cast, and 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor has deemed it wise that organized labor 
should enter politics as an organization, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we use our best efforts to organize the political activity in all the 
cities of the State which at this time are not organized, and be it further 

Resolved, That we shall do our utmost to show the rank and file how to vote intelli- 
sently and especially to get our 100 per cent vote for labor’s candidates for the 

‘islature. 

The convention, called for not later than August 24, met at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the 25th. It consisted of delegates from unions com- 

ising the membership of the State Federation of Labor, but dele- 

tes from the railroad brotherhoods not affiliated with the State 
federation were admitted after contest. The convention appointed 
1 committee of seven to confer with a similar committee of the Non- 
rtisan League. This joint committee agreed to a candidate for 
yvernor who was then accepted by the labor conference. 


= 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY. 


The eighteenth annual conference of the Labor Party in England 
was held in London on June 26, 27, and 28. This was the first con- 
ference called under the party’s new constitution, and it met for the 

rpose of electing the new executive and of framing a program of 
social reconstruction after the war. The debate on the ‘‘party truce,” 
however, occupied the attention of the delegates and the public 
almost to the exclusion of proper consideration of the reconstruction 
proposals which were the main object of the meeting. 

The chairman, Mr. F. W. Purdy (Ship Constructors’ and Ship 
wrights’ Association), in the opening address of the ae ain 
outlined the party program,on reconstruction and, sounded tho key- 
note of the conference in his.warning 'that.all. of their hopes.of rebuild- 
ing a better soci#l! and industrial life dépeénded; whetherior not they 
liked it, on winning the war. He stated that the trade-union and 
labor movement wanted no inconclusive peace, and that their war 
aims represent ‘‘what we are fighting for, not negotiating for.” 


1 Taken from the Minneapolis Labor Review for July 26, 1918. 
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The report of the executive committee dealt with party organizs 
tion and finance; with the interallied labor and socialist conference 
which was held in London in February, 1918, and with matter 
national concern which had received special consideration from 
committee. Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., in moving the adopti 
of part of the report stated that it was expected that a general e! 
tion would be held in November, that the Labor Party already 
301 candidates ‘‘fixed,”’ including four for university seats, and 
inquiries were taking place in 100 other constituencies. As the p: 
in March already held 50 seats, success in these contests would 2 
the Labor Party nfore members in Parliament than either of 
other parties. He appealed for funds to carry on the political w 
of the party, and said that if there was anything like the resp: 
which he looked for, ‘‘the position of labor in the British Parliam 
would be second to none in the world.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCE. 


Soon after the beginning of the war an industrial truce was agi 
upon, the understanding between labor and employers being t! 
during the period of the war the regulations in regard to skill 
labor, demarcations of work between trades, the employment 
nonunion and female labor, and the limitation of overtime should 
disregarded, all of these safeguards to be restored to labor at | 
close of the war. As a result of this truce the number of disput 
fell from 836, involving 423,000 workers, in the first seven months 
1914 to 137, affecting only 23,000 in the last five months of that y: 

The opening months of 1915, however, found labor profound 
dissatisfied owing to the indifference it was thought the Governm 
was showing to the workers’ needs, the unexampled increase in t 
cost of living, and the feeling that capitalists were profiting from t! 
war and the needs of the nation. To these three things especiall 
may be ascribed that renewal of trade-union movements which h: 
been called the breakdown of the industrial truce. 

In December, 1914, employers approached the unions with pr 
posals for overcoming the difficulty, but as the guaranties as | 
resumption of old conditions of work on the conclusion of the ws 
covered only federated employers the unions would not agree to t! 
employers’ demands. Matters were in. this. unsatisfactory conditico 
whénithoiGovermmentvappointed) tlie conmiittes on production 0 
February s4;:1915; oReportssverecriada: by thisccommittee, but ha 
little effedticonothe situation,as On! March 17, 1915, representative 
of the chief trade-unions in industries producing commodities of war 
were invited by Mr. Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Mr. Runciman, president of the Board of Trade, to confer upon the 
urgent need of increase in output of munitions of war. The con- 
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clusions of this conference were finally adopted in the Treasury 
Agreement of March, 1915, and the Munitions of War Act of 1915, in 
which a limitation of profits was granted as a counterweight to the 
relaxation of trade-union rules. In recent months the realization 
that it would ba impossible for the Government to restore condi- 
tions in all instances to a prewar basis has affected the attitude of 
the Labor Party as evidenced by many of the resolutions adopted 
by the conference. 
THE “PARTY TRUCE.” 

The political truce was entered into soon after the outbreak of the 
war by representatives of the Liberal Party, the Conservative Party, 
and the Labor Party, in which the agreement was made, in the event 
of any parliamentary vacancies occurring, that there would be no 
contested elections; that is, no attempt would be made to wrest the 
vacant seat from the party which had held it. These by-elections, 
which may occur at any time, are for the purpose of filling vacancies 
caused by the death, the elevation to the peerage, the acceptance 
of an office from the Crown, or the bankruptcy of any member of the 
House of Commons. 

Although there is no constitutionally fixed date for general elections 
of members of Parliament,-which meets once a year, usually from 
about the middle of February to the end of August, the customary 
term is seven years. The present Parliament, which was elected in 
December, 1910, limited its own duration by statute in 1911 to five 
years and has been kept alive since that time by temporary statutes 
alone. One more such statute had to be passed in July to keep 
the House legally in session. A general election is frequently neces- 
sitated by the ministry being outvoted in the House on a question of 
vital importance, but the general election predicted for this fall is 
expected because of the temporary nature of the present Parliament. 
As it is confidently expected by the party in power that Mr. Lloyd 
George will receive the indorsement of the majority, which will 
mean the resolute maintenance of the war, there is no reason to 
expect that anything short of serious national disaster will postpone 
the election. 

The party truce which held good, in the first instance, until January 
1, 1915, was renewed at various dates until December 31, 1916, when 
the other political..parties endeavored to include conditions in_ the 
agreement which théejiiabor Party sxecutéive owas! not prepared: to 
accept, so that.simee that timerthera-has:been no written!agreemént. 
The executivercommittee has felt throughout the mntervening peridd, 
however, that the circumstances were such that it was desirable 
that the spirit of the truce should be observed even in the absence 
of a written agreement. In spite of this fact some of the labor 
organizations have, with difficulty, been deterred from taking up 
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the contests and in two divisions, Keighley and Wansbeck, recently 
the local organizations decided to contest the elections notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of the executive to the contrary. 

The party executive decided early in May, as a result of this feeling 
on the part of the unions and the fact that a general election wa, 
predicted to take place so soon, that the conference should have 
opportunity to decide the matter by diseussing and voting on 
following resolution: 

That this conference of the Labor Party accepts the recommendation of the p 
executive that the existence of the political truce should no longer be recogniz: 

On June 23, three days before the conference, the eight la! 
members of the ministry, Messrs. George N. Barnes, John Hod 
George J. Roberts, William Brace, J. R. Clynes, Stephen Walsh, G. 
Wardle, and James Parker, inspired by the feeling that the reso! 
tion was an attack upon them, issued a manifesto in which it wv 
stated that while they had entered the Government at a time 
ereat national need, their position had been rendered very difficult | 
‘incessant sniping” through the labor press and by other means . 
the part of antinational factionalists. Their position at best was 
somewhat difficult one even with the general good will which t! 
recognized was usually extended to'them by the great mass of | 
workers. They had found it necessary at times to vote in appar 
contradiction to past party resolutions, but the veriest tyro wou! 
understand that that is a condition of coalition government at any 
time and that the other parties as well as themselves had sunk per 
sonal and party predilections. 

It was stated that during the last three years measures of demo 
cratic reform greater than at any previous period in the history of 
the country have been passed and the measures taken in regard to 
putting soldiers and sailors and their dependents on a better scale 
of living than ever before were cited as an example. With Russia 
as an object lesson they warned the people of the dangers of possible 
disintegrating influences in the nation and made a plea for unity i: 
the ranks of labor in order to preserve national unity during the wa 
and labor unity after it. 

When the resolution for the repudiation of the ‘‘party truce” wa 
placed before the conference, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., at onc 
took the platform and made the statement that the resolution had 
béon misunderstood) that af itdyvad been dhangiedto read ‘that this 
coliférenée'6f! the Jabor! party: teeepts’ the recommendation of the 
party! executive thut "He existence’ of the political triiée, as regards 
by-elections, should no longer be recognized,” the meaning would 
have been clear. He further stated that the purpose of the execu- 
tive in proposing the resolution was to free the party executive from 
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the embarrassment of trying to keep the agreement when their 
own people in the constituencies were setting the labor members at 
defiance, and he denied that the purpose of the resolution was to 
force these members to leave the Government. 

A demand for the ending of the coalition was made by Mr. Robert 
Smillie, president of the Miners’ Federation, who stated that the 
Labor Party would be far stronger if its members were not in the 
Government and who, in demanding the abolition of the ‘‘party 
truce,” made the statement that it had been entered into without 
the knowledge of the rank and file of the party. 

The resolution to end the ‘‘party truce” when put to the vote was 
carried by a majority of 753,000 votes out of a total of 2,700,000 
held by delegates. 

Dissatisfaction with the vote on the truce, as well as with the 

crowing strength of the socialists within the British Labor Party, 
led to a meeting the day following the close of the convention for 
the purpose of forming a Trade- Union Lal or Party, to be composed 
strictly of members of trade-unions. 
The majority of the British Labor Party is composed of regular 
trade-union members who have largely stood for a resolute mainte- 
ance of the war. There are, however, in the British Labor Party, 
in addition to the nearly two and one-half millions of trade-unionists, 
about 50.000 socialists—members of the British Socialist Party, the 
Independent Labor Party, and the Fabian Society. Within these 
last-named parties, it is charged, there is a certain element of pacifism 
and defeatism against which this attempt to organize a second labor 
party is a protest. That the socialist element is gaining power, 
although numerically so much smaller, is evidenced by the fact 
that although these parties, under the new constitution, have no 
separate representation on the executive committee nearly half of 
the members of the executive committee, as elected by the con- 
ference, are members of one of the socialist parties. 

The movement to establish a new party was led by Mr. W. J. 
Davis (Brass Workers’ Union), Mr. J. B. Wuliams (Musicians’ 
Union), and Mr. Havelock Wilson (Seamen’s Union), and about 400 
delegates attended. 

Mr. Williams said that when he was returned to the parliamentary 
committee of the trades-union congress last September he found a 
strong feeling of resémtment, ab-the way; the trade-umien|moyement 
ras being dragges.at the-heels of a certain-seetion of the Labor Party; 
that certain members of the Labor Party had started'a campaign for.a 
treaty of peace by negotiation, and had never moved a finger to help 
crush German imperialism. He also charged that the resolution to 
end the truce was part of the nonunionist and pacifist program and 
that the real intention underlying it was to force a crisis and to remove 
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the present coalition Government. In this connection it may be 
interest to quote Mr. J. R. Clynes, M. P., food minister in Mr. Llo 
George’s cabinet, who received the largest number of votes ca; 
the conference and therefore can be assumed to have the confid 
of the delegates. He did not see any opposition to the Governm 
war policy in the decision to end the truce, but simply a mean 
gaining more freedom in domestic affairs. He stated that 
interallied program declared “a German victory would be a dis 
and defeat for democracy” and working-class opinion would 
tolerate any international talks about not waging the war to th: 
unless the peoples of Germany and Austria signified their agreen 
to these pronouncements of allied opinion which date back as fa 
February, 1915. He also stated that because of working and 
conditions, discontent and enmity to the Government have a: 
which, however , Should not be construed as organized resistanc: 
the continuance of the war; and that the differences within the ] 
Party he wished to be regarded as temporary and subordinate, s 
unity in the Labor Party was essential to unity in the nation. 

Mr. Havelock Wilson denied that they were seeking to disrupt | 
labor movement. A resolution to be presented to the trades-un 
congress in September was carried, which stated that: “This congr 
declares in favor of a distinct political labor party for the trade-un 
movement, based on representation by congress, and instructs 
parliamentary committee to take the steps necessary to form a tra 
union labor party.” 

It is evident that as yet the significance of this movement can har 
be estimated, but it is regarded as unlikely that any action will 
taken which will result in a definite split in the Labor Party as a wh 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE. 


The conference of the Labor Party elected the executive committ 
consisting of 22 members, for the following year. Under the n 
constitution this committee is elected in three sections. Thirteen 
these members are nominated by national societies, five by local « 
stituency organizations, and four are women. The voting for ea 
section is by the conference as a whole. Mr. J. R. Clynes, M. I’, 
received many thousand more votes than any other member of { 
ccommittee elected and» Mr: J: Ramsay MacDontild, M. P., and } 
ane PReidersdry UND Pol were! ‘Aeited” tells ter and secretat 
Hes plderivery, Wwithotrt) a | botitést ns otalq. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


The remainder of the conference was given over to the discussio1 
of the program on reconstruction, which consisted of 26 resolution 
based on the report to the Nottingham Conference entitled ‘ Labor 
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and the New Social Order.’* The resolutions were carried with only 
slight changes, mainly in phraseology or on matters of detail. 

The program deals with the task of social reconstruction based on 
cooperation in productien and distribution rather than the individu- 
alism and profiteering of competitive capitalism of prewar time; and 
the need for increased production, not necessarily of profit and divi- 
dend, but of useful commodities and services. 

The necessity for guaranteeing justice to the returned soldiers and 
sailors upon the conclusion of peace by providing an adequate unem- 
ployment benefit to take effect immediately upon the cessation of 
their pay and separation allowance and by taking measures to insure 
them suitable situations, care to be taken to prevent unemployment 
among the civil workers in war trades, are the subjects of two reso- 
lutions. 

The resolution relating to the restoration of trade-union condi- 
tions, in view of the unsatisfactory character of the provisions in the 
Munitions Act dealing with the subject, calls upon the Government 
to provide adequate statutory machinery for restoration and suggests 
that if it is found that some of the rules, conditions, and customs fail 
to meet the new conditions or are injurious to other sections of 
workers it is incumbent on the Government, in fulfillment of its 
pledge, to submit alternative proposals for securing the standard 
vage and normal day and protecting workers from unemployment. 

A 10-years’ program of national and local government works such 
as housing, schools, roads, railways, harbors, afforestation, reclama- 
tion, etc., to be arranged in such a way as to relieve any temporary 
congestion of the labor market by employment on public works, is 
called for. 

Adequate unemployment insurance through State aid to the trade- 
unions and a State employment benefit for those to whom the union 
benefits are not available; the complete emancipation of women both 
with regard to industry on demobilization and with regard to civil 
rights; the restoration of personal liberty, which calls for the immedi- 
ate repeal, as soon as the war ends, of the Military Service Acts and 
those provisions of the Defense of the Realm Acts restricting the 
freedom of speech, of the press, of travel, and of choice of residence 
or occupation, are the subjects of three other resolutions. 

Political reforms,,including.,complete, adult, suffrage, absolutely 
equal rights for beth.sexes, ;provision,for;vofing, by,.absant electors, 
and the complete abandonment ofj.the,,House,,of ,.Lords ,are_de- 
manded. Any plan for a newsecond chamber, whether elected or not, 
which embodies in it any element of heredity or privilege, any ex 
officio members such as royal dukes, bishops, or law lords, any con- 





' See ‘‘Social reconstruction program of the British Labor Party,” MONTHLY REviEw, April, 1918, 
Pp. 63-88, 
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trol of the House of Commons by class or party, and any constitu- 
tion by which the Labor Party or any other party will find itself pro- 
portionately less strongly represented in the second chamber than it 
may be for the time being in the House of Commons itself, is oppose: 

To avoid the evils of centralization, constitutional devolution with 
separate statutory legislative assemblies for Scotland, Wales, a: 
England, home rule for Ireland, and the fullest possible powers 
local governing bodies are recommended. 

Nationalization of education; a scheme for building the houses s 
urgently needed; the abolition of the poor law and the developme: 
of the municipal health service; temperance reform; Government 
ownership of public utilities, and coal and iron mines; State life ir 
surance and control of capitalist industry; and conscription of a 
cumulated wealth are all urged. 

The final resolution states that in view of the grave importance | 
the social and industrial reconstruction of Great Britain after t! 
war it is imperative, in the opinion of the conference, that the mai 
outline of policies in all branches should be published in a “ Pe: 
book” for public criticism before being finally adopted by the cabinet 


M. KERENSEY AND THE FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 


A dramatic episode of the first day of the convention was the u: 
heralded appearance of M. Kerensky on the platform. Althoug 
there were objections raised to his being heard and demands that 
he were allowed to speak Litvinoff, the boy sear of the Russ! 
Socialists, Republic of Soviets, should also be heard, Mr. Henders: 
in a speech in which he appealed to the sense of fair play of the del: 
gates and the right of free speech, reduced the half hundred opponent 
to five when the question was put to the vote. Kerensky spoke but 
a couple of minutes on the first day, his “real appearance’’ bein; 
reserved for the next day when the fraternal delegates also spok 
He sketched the condition of Russia at the present time and 
stated that “the actual results of the acts of Bolshevism, whos: 
strength lay mainly in the disorganization of the worn-out masses 0! 
soldiers, was merely to be the vanguard of the triumphing Germ: 
imperialism. At the present time it is equally advantageous t 
German imperialism to create strong reactionary powers in the ric! 
Provinces which can supply raw materials and fuel, and to favor de 
comaposition,and anarchy,in, the, @ very, heartof the. country. To reach 
its aim, Germany; ..must paraly ze, the Russian center, That is the 
truesinwardness of;the,.comnection. between the interjor affairs of 
Russia and this or that result of the world war. Thus, the interests 
and fate of the Russian people receive a special significance and value 
for the whole world, and more particularly for the interests of the 
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world’s democracy. It is for you, the oldest and most mature 
democracies of the whole world, to settle the question whether it is 
or is not possible to remain a calm spectator of that unheard-of 
tragedy.” 

M. Renaudel (French Socialist Party) spoke on the full agreement 
between the Labor and Socialist parties of the Allied countries on 
the text of the memorandum of war aims and stated that the peace 
they wanted was based on right and justice and the removal of 
oppression in the world. 

M. Jean Longuet, of the same party, c 
understandings and negotiations had been carried on and that it 
was his conviction that owing to the imperialistic designs of the 


1 oT ; } . 9 , 
harged that secret diplomatic 


various governments a great opportunity for making peace under 
decent conditions had been missed. ; 
M. Emile Vandervelde (Belgian Labor Party Pp ke on the inter- 


national conference. He said that his party was ready to take part 


in it on the condition that those who had stood by the principles of 


the Internationale should be there and that those who had betrayed 
their principies should not be admitted. 
M. Branting (International Socialist Bureau), | ler of t] social 


Democratic Party of Sweden, said it was their duty to do‘all 


power to make the reconstruction of the Internationale possibl 
that by an earlier reconstruction the world might have a L the 
sreat losses which have taken place since last summer. He spoke 
also of the fight that the Independent Socialists in Germany are low 
making and the belief that even among the German Majority Social- 
ists would be found those who repudiate the national form of imperial- 
ism prevailing around them at present. He deprecated the ‘ blunder’ 
which had prevented the presence ol their comrade, M. Troelstra, 0 


Dutch Socialist leader, who could have told them more of the pr 
movement in the labor world in Germany. 


The conclusions reached in the speeches of the fraternal di 
as a whole seem to be that the time for holding an international 
ference ‘had not arrived, since the German Labor Party had 


responded to the interallied memorandum defining the condition 
peace, which was sent to the Socialists of the Central Empires aft: 
the February conference, and also since labor at present sees no wa 
to destroy the military power of Germany except through vigorou 
prosecution of the Wat!’ ‘This’ does' hot meélin that the Labor Patty 
abandons the jdéa’ of using diplomatic efforts to fiirther the buds“of 
peace but that'at present and until a real expression of opinidti' citi 
be obtained from Germany the way is not open for negotiations, 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1917. 


The Seventh Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada fo; 
the calendar year 1917' was recently issued by the Canadian Dep: 
ment of Labor. 

The data relative to trade-union membership shows incre: 
strength in practically every direction. Owing to conditions 
principally to the war enlistments, the number of local branches 
membership unions decreased in 1914 and 1915, the loss amountin 
134 local branches and 32,456 members. During 1916 there wa 
further loss of 41 local branches, but a recovery of 17,064 memb: 
making the total membership 160,407 at the end of the year. Su 
stantial gains were made in 1917 both in the number of local branc 
and in membership, so that at the end of that year there were 1,9 
local branches having a membership of 204,630, an increase 0\ 
1916 of 27.6 per cent in membership and of 7.2 per cent in branch 

In 1914 the building-trades group formed 18.9 per cent, the r: 
road group 24.9 per cent of the total trades-union membership, w] 
in 1917 these percentages were 10.1 and 28.5, respectively. 1] 
mining group increased in importance from 8.4 per cent in 1916 
10.5 per cent in 1917. 

Of the total union membership reported in 1917, 164,896, 
against 129,123 in 1916, are given as members of internatio: 
organizations. Of this total international membership 115,385 
found in 18 organizations, each having a membership of 3,000 
more, and of these 56,040, or 33.4 per cent of all members, belong 
to organizations composed of railroad employees. In 1916 t 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, with 10,684 members, outnu1 
bered any other international organization, but in 1917 the Inti 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-way Employees headed t! 
list with a reported membership of 16,000 and 155 Canadian loc 
units. 

The report states that the most representative labor organizati 
in Canada is the Trades and Labor Congress. Of the internation 
organizations having local branches in Canada 47, embracing 1,(7 


dil mall mal = 


local branches, with a membership of 70,811 (58,755 in 1916), a1 
affiliated with this congress. 

Of the 93 international organizations operating in Canada, havi! 
a combined membership of 3,615,633, 20 reported having 149,15: 
female members, of which 3,320 were in Canada. These figur 
seem to be verified by reports received from local branches, whic! 
show that of a total trade-union membership in Canada of 204,630 
only 4,098 are women. 


1 Seventh Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada (for the calendar year 1917), published 
by the Department of Labor, Ottawa, 1918. 227 pp. 
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Of the 1,974 local branches 1,316 reported on the matter of enlist- 
ments since the outbreak of the war, and of this number 324 did not 
report any enlistment. The total number of enlistments to the end 
of 1917 was 26,438, with 692 reservists reporting for duty. The 
trades-unions most affected are building trades, railroad employees, 
transportation and navigation, and street railway employees. 

Data were not obtainable showing the amount of benefits dis- 
tributed by international organizations among Canadian members. 
Only expenditures for the whole membership are reported. Of the 
93 organizations 78 have benefit features. Of these 56 pay death 
and strike, 9 unemployment, 20 sick and accident benefits, and 2 old- 
age pensions. 

Local branches of international ds well as noninternational unions 
and independent local bodies made appropriations for benefits to 














members. 
BENEFITS PAID BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING IN CANADA 
AND BY NONINTERNATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT LOCAL BODIES, 1917.) 
Local branch ] idepend- 
| ent | 11es 
Kind of benefits. Intern: ao = i a — 
regan ons 
‘ a rea ver 
| iv 
ee at. 2 aeaswacubuewsaunnenaun $8, 139, 809 $118, 373 $61, 727 
ES TES SRR ADA ane meena 2, 348, SSO 95, 912 2 50, 680 
2 iil, FRE ie Ne pais ak ee hes 2, 197, 559 10, 527 24, 985 
NS oaths diss bdigihale inch Metab dukes ead iar NRE Botha dean see bed aad spon Gwaienh oan 
Et age teaekdanabecdanedhe cael 121, 667 o5, 304 28, 904 
ES See ee 13, 175,379 313, 11 64, 93 
IN a i oe ad a aid Bia 12, 502, 128 SIGE Visdseessateucnve 
31 In some cases the reports cover the fiscal year. § Decrease, 
Td 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1915 


The number of strikes and lockouts occurring in the United Stat 
during the first half of the year 1918, according to data comp.! 
from various sources by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 1,7 
Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the bureau until sev 
months after the strikes occur, the number occurring during 
half year was somewhat larger than the above figure would indicat 
probably in excess of 1,800. Complete data relative to these stri! 
have not been received by the bureau, and it has not been possi! 
as yet to verify what have been received. The figures in the follo 
ing tables should not, therefore, be accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LCCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUAR) 
JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1916 AND 1918. 














| | | | | 
wen | | | | Month | 
Tr11- “er l- | “ | | ie l : 

Kind of dispute | Janu- | Febru-| ytarch.| April. | May. | June. | not 
| Ty ary | | ° st ad | 
| c " 

i 

eile |— | —— 

Strikes: | } ) 
PREP ee te See. 143 161 | 22 17 | 493 258 | 160 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 1k2 213 296 | 321 | 391 253 64 ] 

Lockouts | 
i hi dimbdbeamisidsneekan asrede 7 8 14 15  ) as 
SS eer re eee | S 7 | & ll | 5 7 5 

Total 
EE 150 | 66 228 331 908 274 160 
Divatyssbrnadtwctdessaceus 190 | 220 304 332 | 


396 | 260 69 1, 








In this table the figures on strikes during the first six month 
of the year 1918 are compared with similar figures for the year 1916, 
the last calendar year of peace in this country. It will be noted 
that the number of strikes in the second quarter of each year was 
considerably greater than in the first quarter of the same year. There 
is nothing unusual about this, for more strikes regularly occur in the 
month of May than in any other month of the year. It will be 
observed that the increase in the second quarter of 1918 over the first 
qparter was'less than the corresponding increase! jn the year 1916. 
Purthetmoré the number of strikes for the first six months of the 
year 1918 ‘was considerably léss than it was during the first six 
months following the entrance of the United States into the war, 
April 6, 1917, when it was reported to be slightly less than 3,000. 

The strikes of the quarter have, however, attracted considerable 
attention because many of the larger strikes have been in industries 
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closely connected with war activities. Among the more prominent 
strikes were those in the shipyards of Norfolk, Detroit, Toledo, and 
Baltimore; the dry docks of Brooklyn; the textile mills in New Bed- 
ford, Providence, and Lawrence; and of the machinists.in several 
munition plants in St. Louis, Utica, Bethlehem, Philadelphia, 
Bridgeport, Cambridge, and other cities. Large strikes occurred 
among the building trades in Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Oklahoma; of the painters in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago; 
in the railroad shops at Readville, Mass., Alexandria, Va., and Rock 
Island, Ill.; among the teamsters in Chicago; the laborers in the 
subways of New York City; the city laborers in Baltimore; the shoe 
workers in Lynn; waiters and cooks in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Providence; the bakers in New York City; and the press feeders in 
Chicago. Several strikes occurred in the mines of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, and the Southwest, and among the 
street-car employees in Detroit, Scranton, Rochester, Albany, Troy, 
and Schenectady, N. Y., Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, and in Detroit, 
Newark, and East St. Louis. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 997 strikes and 26 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in 
which the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
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OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1918. 
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Of these disputes 817 strikes and 17 lockouts occurred east of th 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 153 strike 


and 6 lockouts west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 27 stri! 
and 3 lockouts south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east 
the Mississippi. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of distu 
ances—142 strikes and 4 lockouts. Other cities in which there 
10 or more were Chicago, with 35 strikes; Philadelphia, with 
strikes and 1 lockout; Boston and St. Louis, with 24 strikes ea 
Baltimore, with 13 strikes; Cincinnati, with 12 strikes; and Ck 
land and Fall River, with 11 strikes each. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 806 strikes : 
19 lockouts; females, 55 strikes and 2 lockouts; both sexes, 26 strik 
not reported, 110 strikes and 5 lockouts. 

In 566 strikes and 18 lockouts the employees were reported 
connected with unions; in 59 strikes they were not so connected; 
6 strikes they were not ‘connected with unions at the time of striki 
but were before the strike was finished; and in 366 strikes and 8 lo 
outs the question of union affiliation was not mentioned. 

The industries in which 10 or more strikes or lockouts were repor 
were as follows: 

NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED 
OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1918. 
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Included in the above are 30 strikes and 1 lockout of carpenters, 
38 strikes and 2 lockouts of plumbers, 27 strikes of painters, 32 of 
sheet-metal workers, 24 of building laborers, 64 of machinist’, and 
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31 of molders; 122 strikes and 1 lockout were in industries directly 
connected with the War. 

In 528 strikes the number of persons was reported to be 287,404, 
an average of 544 per strike. In 72 strikes, in each of which the 
number involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 202,650, 
thus leaving 84,754 involved in the remaining 456 strikes, or an 
average of 186 each. By months, the figures are as follows: In 
April, 82,573 strikers in 170 strikes, average, 486; of whom 29,573 
were in 145 strikes less than 1,000 each, averaging 204 per strike. 
In May, 94,205 strikers in 194 strikes, average 486, of whom 31,555 
were in 170 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, averaging 186 per 
strike. In June, 108,994 strikers in 145 strikes, averaging 752 each; 
of whom 21,894 were in 122 strikes of less than 1,000 each, averaging 
179 per strike. In 14 lockouts the number reported to have been 
involved was 2,905, an average of 208 in each. 

In 659 strikes and 17 lockouts only one employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 14 strikes and 1 lockout, 2 employers; in 11 
strikes, 3 employers; in 5 strikes, 4 employers; in 85 strikes, 5 em- 
ployers; in 205 strikes and 4 lockouts, more than 5; in 18 strikes 
and 4 lockouts, the number was not reported. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In about 70 per cent of the disturbances the 
question of wages or hours was prominent; in about 9 per cent the 
question of the recognition of the union in some way was involved. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1918, 
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It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminat 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of | 
strikers. The following figures relate to such strikes and locko 
as the bureau has been advised actually terminated during 
quarter, 554 in number: 159 strikes and 3 lockouts in April, 199 st: 
and 5 lockouts in May, 180 strikes and 5 lockouts in June, a: 
strikes in a month not stated. Disputes terminating in favo 
the employees numbered 161 strikes and 5 lockouts: 49 strikes 
1 lockout in April, 66 strikes and 2 lockouts in May, 43 st: 
and 2 lockouts in June, and 3 strikes in month not reported. |). 
putes terminating in favor of the employers numbered 56 strikes « 

1 lockout: 13 strikes in April, 20 strikes in May, and 23 stri 
and 1 lockout in June. Disputes compromised numbered 189 strikes 
and 5 lockouts: 54 strikes and 1 lockout in April, 67 strikes and 3 
lockouts in May, and 68 strikes and 1 lockout in June. In 73 stri 
the employees returned to work under promise of the employer to 
arbitrate the matter in dispute—19 in April, 27 in May, and 27 in 
June; 27 of these were referred to the War Labor Board for sett 
ment. In the remaining 62 strikes and 2 lockouts the result was 
reported. In 25 strikes union officials repudiated the action of the 
men in striking. 

The duration of 467 strikes and 7 lockouts was given as follows: 

DURATION OF STRIKES REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 19138. 
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Sie Gr RNs. .. 0 coceseccccse 15 1 16 |--.+-+- | 47 1 | 
ZAAYS ....-cccerceeccecceccce BO Beehinede< _ | eee 13 1 5 | 1 | 
8 GBYS ...-cccccccecsccccecece 18 |.....-.- 29 |. ---e0-e AD |occece. BP bsovecses 
4 GAYS ...-ccccccccccccceccce 7 jecseccee 10 jo ccownee / 29 |..--..-. 
§ 0 7 ABYS....ccccccccccccece 31 foaccece _ . . er | | 
SE céadinmanbosed 4 ee aie i Scbeitine _) ee 
DUO SE WOES. « cccccccscvcccds ve aa 16 | 1 | _ 4. ere 37 1 | 
3 to 4 WeekS. .....2-22--0---- 5 j---eceee 6 | 2 | B Jecseccce 14 2 | 
1 to3 months....... ee0ecevess | ae ae isduene ce 21 2 56 2 | 
Over 3 months. . ...cce.--..- | es B hianccecs | Eee titnane ' ae 
Total......... AeA GAR 134 1| 183 3| 150) - 3| 467 7 | 




















The number of days lost in strikes ending during the quarter w: 
6,659. The average duration of these strikes was about 14 da, 
The average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 days was 12 days 
By months the record is as follows: April, days lost, 1,593, average 
12 days, 11 days in cases of strikes lasting less than 90 days; May, 
days lost, 3,058, average 17 days, 12 days in cases of strikes lasting 
less than 90 days; June, days lost, 2,008, average 13 days, 12 days in 
cases of strikes lasting less than 90 days. In the 7 lockouts 168 days 


were lost. 
(810) 














CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JULY 17 TO 
AUGUST 16, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate jn labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary, from July 17, 1918, to August 16, 1918, exercised his good 
offices in 254 labor disputes. The companies involved, the num- 
ber of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as informa- 
tion is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DE- 


PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JULY 17 
TO AUG. 15, 1918. 





Workmen affected. 

















Name ‘ieee ae Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. | 
Controversy, Hill Pump Co., Anderson, Ind ene SEE ees Pending. 
Threatened strike, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co., . 20 | Adjusted. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Strike, Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga... 1, 200 | 500 | Do. 

Controversy, International Engineering Works, Framing- | eae | Pending. 

ham, Mass. 

Threatened strike, Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., Dothan, en Unable to adjust. 

Ala. 

Strike, blacksmiths, American Locomotive Co., Schen- 320 7,000 | Adjusted. 

ectady, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., and Richmond, Va. 

Strike, foundry employees, Elevator Supplies Co., Ho- | 28 150 | Do. 

boken, N. J. 

Strike, Portland Cement Co., Colton, Cal...................] 125 100 Do. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Washington, Pa............ | 200 |.. ee Pending. 

Controversy, Marks Mfg. Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind...... —s Sasa oars Do 

Controversy, manufacturers of ice cream and the drivers, 250 | 400 | Adjusted. 

Chicago, Il. 

Strike, Pierce, Fordyce Oil Refinery, Fort Worth, Tex... 55 10 | Do. 

Controversy, Willys-O verland Co. and die sinkers, die and 5, 006 9, 000 Do. 

tool makers, machinists, machine operators, and tool 
grinders, Toledo, Ohio. 

Strike, Springfield Street Ry. Co., Springfield, Il]........... =e se visagaeeesuea Referred to Nae 
tional War La- 
bor Board. 

Controversy, Electric Auto-Lite Corporation and die sinkers, Oe Eovacaansdind Adjusted. 

die and tool makers, machinists, etc., Toledo, Ohio. 
ar - =~ Saxon Mfg. Co. and machinists, ete., Toledo, 1GO l-scccocccese Do. 
0. 
Threatened strike, laborers, Pier 18 of Central R. R. of New |...... ee lewseassonsien | Pending. 
Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 
Strike, shopmen Nevada Northern Ry., East Ely, Nev.... 132 | 250 | Adjusted. 
Strike, L. Q. White Shoe Co. and upper icather cutters, |............  anltishinaies ll Referred to Na- 
Bridgewater, Mass. tional War La- 
bor Board. 

Strike, = workers, Los Angeles, Cal........ adencwsunil 300 500 | Adjusted. 

Strike, Lombard Iron Works, SS ee Neagly all men 
have left Augusta 
and areemployed 
else where. 

Controversy, Folsom Development Co., Folsom, Pa........|.-.-.-.-.-.-|-------+++:- Pending. 

Controversy, Monongahela Valley Traction Co. and street 300 60 | Adjusted. 

car employees, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Controversy, Fairmont Mining Machine Co. and electricians 12 10,000 Do. 











and helpers, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CQNCILIATION, JU 


TO AUG. 15, 1918—Continued. 


Workmen affected. 








Name 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Strike, cloak, suit, and skirt workers, Cleveland, Ohio. ...-. 4, 500 1,000 
Threatened strike, firemen, Scranton, Pa.............------ yg Breer 
Controversy, firemen, Pittsburgh, Pa. ......cccoccsseccceces Sg ee ee 
Strike, machinists, Evansville Brewing Association, E vans- 3 250° 
ville, Ind. 
Strike, electrical workers, contract shops, Milwaukee, Wis.... 00 |.......-.... 
Controversy, United Breweries and Electrical Workers, Mil- 14 | 3, 000 
waukee, Wis. 
Strike, Cleveland Welding Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, ree 
Ohio. 
Controversy, Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., Newburgh, 400 | ra camacewuss 
N. Y. | 
Controversy, building laborers, Chas. Weis Sons, Des | ae 
Moines, Iowa. | 
Strike, Wabash, Chester & Western R. R.Co., Chester, Ill... 9 2, 000 
Strike, neckweart industry, NeW Y OPK. .......00.02.000.22-0-|..-..eecees- eer eee 
Strike, Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa..............-....- | SSR Ree 
| | 
Strike, Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Sparrows Point, Md..... | 100 | 350 
Controversy, Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., Ruth and | RP bwctksawcens 
McGill, Nev. | 
Threatened strike, pattern makers, Detroit, Mich., and dt 
vicinity. | 
Controversy, West Boylston Manufacturing Co., East Hamp- |........... sed whmedeee 
ton, Mass. | 
Controversy, Western Allegheny R. R.Co., Kaylor, Pa.....:|......-.-.--]eseeseeeeee- 
Controversy, McClintick, Marshall Co., Rankin, Pa.......... OO eectiveowis 
Strike, gold miners, Nome, Alaska..................-------- pee elie 2 er 
Controversy, Ogden Packing Provision Co., Ogden, Utah..-. og eee 
Controversy, Utah-Idaho Ry. Co., Eureka, Utah............ 45 70 
Controversy, Utah Copper Co., Bingham, Utah.............. 2, 000 6, 000 
Threatened strike, hotel and restaurant employees, Chicago, 4, 200 3, 500 
Mi. 
Controversy, Illinois Wrecking & Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill...|............].......----- 
Strike, General <r ey | Co., Philadelphia, Pa........| 100 35 
Controversy, Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Ashland, Wis....... Pee... Tend 
Controversy, United States a Co., Blue Rapids, Kans.} i, i a or ee 
Controversy, pattern makers, Long & Alstatter Co., Hamil- |............|..-.---+--- 
ton, Ohio. 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Asheville, N. C......-.sceeee-- 18 1,000 
Strike, Woonsocket Rubber Co., Millville, Mass.............[.cccecsccce-|-ceeeeecees- 
Controversy, pattern makers, Providence, R. 1. ............Jeccccccccces|-scccccceces 
Controversy, machinists, American-British Manufacturing |..........--|.-------++-- 
Co., Providence, R. I. 
Controversy, Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. T.............cieleccccccccssslececcccce--- 
Strike, miners, Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Minerva, 30 80 
Ohio. 
Controversy, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. and locomotive |...........-|...--------- 
engineers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Controversy, Northwestern Electric Equipment Co. and 10 350 
electrical workers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. .}......sccesedeeeeeeee eene 


Threatened strike, painters, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DF- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JULY 17 
TO AUG. 15, 1918—Continued. 


Workmen affected. 


Name. | SS a ee Result. 


Directly. |-Indirectly. 





Controversy, Monongahela Traction Co. and street car em- | 100 | (') | Adjusted 
ployees, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Controversy, Evansville Tool Works and blacksmiths, |  ) ae Do 
Evansville, Ind. 
Threatened strike, molders, Oil City Foundry Co., Oil City, | OOF Precesenases | Do. 
"a. 
Controversy, International Jewelry Workers’ Union and |............].........-- Pending. 
employers, Attleboro, Mass. 
Controversy, machinists, Rome, N. Y....-. : vi awa within a eat ako Caw ae Do. 
Strike, machinists, Klieber & Dawson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 79 105 | Referred to the 
National War 
| Labor Board 
Controversy, machinists, Newark, N.J........<... Be LE RE CR A ere Settled by War De- 
partment. 
Threatened strike, pattern makers, American Steel Co., dd Rae eee re | Pending. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Controversy, pattern makers, jobbing shops, Toledo, Ohio. . BO hicscae aioe Do. 
Comiroverey, peiserm Makers, Cleveland, OR10. .. ..cccccccccloccccc cc cccclecvcccee: Do. 
Strike, Edgemore Iron Works, Edgemore, Del.............. 67 175 | Adjusted prior to 
commissioner’s 
| arrival. 
Controversy, La Crosse Plow Co. and blacksmiths, La !............ aki ial secathons Pending. 
Crosse, Wis. 
Controversy, Farmer’s Cooperatjve Packing & Produce Co., 65 |} 30 | Adjusted. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Threatened strike, firemen, Wheeling, W. Va............-. OP Gidtaskkoken’ Adjusted prior to 
commissioner's 
| ‘ ri al 
Threatened strike, Carney Coal Co., Carneyville, Wyo. ...!...........-|.......-. | Adjusted. 
Threatened strike, lumber yard, Chas. F. Felin & Co., 30 50 | Increase of pay set- 
Philadelphia, Pa. | tiled; and 
| half for overtime 
| tobetaken tip by 
| lumber dealers, 
and teamsters 
n chauffeurs 
| union aft later 
| date. 
Strike, laborers, Ryan Car Co., Chicago, Ill...............--- 100 50 | Adjusted. 
oe makers, American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, 4 ere Do. 
Controversy, electrical workers and contractors on Govern- | 35 33 | Pending. 
ment warehouse, South Schenectady, N.Y. 
Strike, oil barrel coopers, Brooklyn and New York City.....! 100 |...ccccceee--| WAZeG demands 
| granted and con- 


+ 


siderable num 
of men returned 


to work. De- 
mand for reduc- 
tion in hours re- 
fused. Sh ! 


WOrTkKINgE: no more 
men needed. 


Adjusted. 








Controversy, cement finishers and contractor constructing _ | ee 


freight house for Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. 

Co., Indianapolis, Ind. , 
Controversy, boiler makers and shop stewards, Oakland, Cal.!..... Sceceselcaceccsoevee Pending. 
reminders: ee Ee SS | ee Seen See! Sere ee eee | 0. 

1 ee strike, molders, Elwell Trolley Co., Ann Arbor, | 41 200 | Adjusted. 

Mich. 

Controversy, Buffalo Structural Steel Co., Buffalo, N.Y... | 4 150 | Do. 
Controversy, boiler makers and helpers, Oil Well Supply |...........-]..----. -....| Pending. 

Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

Strike, captains and chief engineers, fire and police boats, 20 | 96 | Adjusted. 

Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Controversy, machinists and all labor in machine shops, 3, 500 4,500 | Referred to the 

Madison, Wis. National War 

Labor Board 
Strike, William Davies Packing Co., Union Stockyards, Bi sib tae ceca -.-..-| Referred to Judge 

Chicago. Alsehutler. 
Controversy, electrical workers on transports, New York....|........---.|-- a F. 8 86§ 
Threatened strike, Hormel Packing Co., Austin, Minn....... errr Adjusted. 
Controversy, machinists, Akron, Ohio................--.---|-«e«s Pe epee 5 





1 General public. 
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Workmen affected. 
Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Threatened strike, machinists, specialists, and helpers, 264 790 | Intervention 
American Locomotive Co., Paterson, N. J. necessary at t 
time. 
Walkout, iaborers, Love Bros. (Inc.), Aurora, Tll.........--| 300 400 | Adjusted. 
Threatened strike, molders, Muncie Foundry & Machine | PP Rnks screw haan Do. 
Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Controversy, Triangle Film Co. and theatrical employees, | 60 200 Do. 
Culver City, Cal. 
Strike, Squantum Shipyard, Squantum, Mass..........-..-. a Reels, Pending. 
Controversy, Fore River Shipyard, cranemen, Quincy, Mass.|............ i ee seal Do. 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Norfolk, Va................---- | ME Ei cccnsaccnta | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, <7 ee eke leesenesenwes | Pending. 
Iowa. 
Controversy, metal workers and metal miners, Butte, Mont. i 3, 000 | 20, 000 Do. 
Controversy, Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Co., OilCity, Pa.......-|............|-.-.--.----- Adjusted. 
Strike, retail clerks, Mobile, Ala................-... a Salta eee Pending. 
Threatened strike, ice wagon drivers, Los Angeles, Cal... .... 230 140 Do. 
Strike, electrical workers, Georgia Ry. & Power Co., Atlanta, [avec eeeeeeee|ec sere rere es Do. 
Ga. 
Controversy, Ohio Boxboard Co., engineers, Rittman, Ohio. Rata aps Do. 
wines tool and die makers, Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, 10 165 | Adjusted. 
Ohio. 
Controversy, blacksmiths, helpers, and heater men, King 7 350 Do. 
Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Controversy, O’Neil Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y............-).....2... . 9 peer. Pending. 
Controversy, machinists, Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, N. Y....).......... i ll Business agent for 
blacksmiths re- 
ported cor 
tions satis{a 
tory. 
Controversy, Ohio Salt Co., engineers, Rittman, Ohio. . | 3 re. | Pending. 
Strike, Great Northern Ore Docks, Superior, Wis............| ~" See Adjusted. 
Strike, telephone operators, Southwestern Bell Telephone | | oe | Matter of adva 
Co., Kirksville, Mo. ing rates referr: 
to public serv 
commission, 
ferson City, 
oe. pattern makers, Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, 15 600 | Adjusted. 
Ohio. 
Cumseowrny, Spencer Engineering Co., laborers, Toledo, 100 300 Do. 
Ohio. 
Threatened strike, sheet-metal workers, Seattle, Wash...... | Pending. 
Controversy, Cleveland Steel Co.-and roll hands and furnace | Adjusted. 
help, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Threatened strike, sheet-metal workers, Allentown, Pa....... 300 400 Do. 
Strike, electrical workers employed by individual! contrac- See Pending 
tors, Allentown, Pa. 
Controversy, American Bridge Co., Chicago, Ill............. | ee aes Operating manager 
of company in- 
formed commf 
sioner that trou- 
ble at their plant 
had been settled 
and all men 
working. 
Threatened strike, teamsters, Yonkers, N. Y.........+<+-- 168 200 | Adjusted. 
COMEPOVEEGT, DREGE BOGNOTE, BERTON, ONI0 <.o. oo oc ccscccccccclecccccccccscloccceccccees Pending. 
Comesoventl metal polishers, Zenith CarburetorCo., Detroit, 10 500 Do. 
Mich. 
Cerna, metal polishers, Pelton & Crane Co., Detroit, 6 80 Do. 
ich. 
Comtzoventiis metal polishers, Fisher Body Corporation, De- 18 500 Do. 
roit, Mic 
Controversy, molders, Youngstown, Ohio................-. i Pe Referred to Na- 
tional War Labor 
Board. 
Controversy, Magnus Co. and molders, Houston, Tex....... = etidnet sdeccccccece! SaGImE. 
Controversy, Great Western Mig. Co. and metal polishers, |............ ewescosenees Do. 
La Porte, ’ 
Controversy, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and |-eneeeeeeera|eneeees ----.| Referred to Na& 
Tin Workers (Western Division) tional War Labor 
Board. 
es ~~“ Typographical Union and employers, Helena, __ re eas Adjusted. 
ont. 
Controversy, Farmers’ Cooperative Co. and butchers, Madi- |............|....-.-000-- | Pending. 


son, Wis. 
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Name 
Controversy, Faust Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis 
Controversy, Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis 
Controversy, Antigo Building Supply Co., Antigo, Wis 
Controversy, Kellogg Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. .... ta 
Controversy, Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Hegewisch, 


ll. 

Controversy, Venango Mfg. Co. and molders, Franklin, Pa-. 
Strike, common laborers, Boston Quartermaster’s Terminal, 
Boston, Mass. 
Threatened strike, 

Azalea, N.C. 


steam fitters, Government Hospital, 


Threatened strike, street car employees, Columbus, (a..... 

Strike, ice handlers, Madison, Wis....-..-... area ts 

Strike, teamsters and chauffeurs, Baker, Carver & Morrell, 
New York City 


Controversy, Kingsford Foundry & Machine Shop, machin- 
ists, Oswego, N. Y. 

Strike, Vulcan Iron & Steel Co., Paden City, W. Va 

Controversy, molders, W. L. McCulloch Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Controversy, Universal] Machine Co. and machinists Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Threatened strike, waiters, New Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Maryland Pressed Steel Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Controversy, electrical workers, Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Controversy, St. Marys Oil Engine Co., and machinists, St 
Charles, Mo. 

Threatened strike, sash and door workers, St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paul and 


Threatened strike, machinists, tool makers, die sinkers, etc., | 


Detroit Forging Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Controversy, machinists, Harroun 
Wayne, Mich. 

Controversy, employees, Massasoit 
ut 
Mass. 

Controversy, Cleveland Dental Supply Co., metal polisher 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Controversy, Aberthaw Construction Co., carpenters and 
joiners, Sparrows Point, Md. 

Strike, D. H. Potts Co., machinists, Lancaster, Pa 

Strike, pattern makers, Birmingham, Ala 

Strike, molders, Pyramid Grate Bar Co. 


Motor Corporation, 


Mfg. Co., Fall River, 


Yonkers, N.Y .... 


’ 


Strike, plumbers and steam fitters, Nashville Munition 
Plant, near Nashville, Tenn. 

Controversy, carpenters, Port Huron, Mich. 

= roversy, Chicago Surface Lines, cable splicers, Chicago, 
] 


| Workmen affected. 


Directly. | Indirectly. | 


} 


Controversy, Superior Tool & Die Co., machinists, Colum- | 


bus, Ohio. 


Strike, Tanning Co,, Santa Rosa, Cal 

Threatened strike, Western Pipe & Steel Co., boiler makers 
and sheet-metal workers, Los Angeles, Cal 

Controversy, sheet-metal workers, Ashland Iron & Mining 
Co., Ashland, Ky. 

Controversy, Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind.. .. 

Controversy, Armour & Co., uisville, Ky 

<Saererenny, metal trades, Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich, 

Controversy, steel workers, Indianapolis Light & Heat Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

- garment workers, Frostburg Shirt Co., Frostburg, 


Controversy, employees, Federal Mining & Smelting Co. 

Mullan, Tdaho. vt te , 

Controversy, Gold Hunter Mining & Smelting Co., Mullan, 
aho. 


Controversy, employees working on life preservers, Robin- 
son-Roders Co., Newark, 'N. J. 
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| Workmen affected. 
Name. ame a = Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
| i 
Controversy, Advance Rumley Co., boiler makers, Battle |............|..-..-0----- Pending. 
Creek, Mich. | 
Cont troversy, transportation a ae CE, We Es wdccwseaads SS denen ace Do. 
scuri & Northern Arkansas R. Harrison, Ark. 
Lockout, Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. machinists | 36 65 | Adjusted. 
and helpe rs, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Threatened strike, ¢ carpenters, ED RE Se as ee oe eer eae Pendimg. 
Strike, linemen, Riggs, Distler & Stringer (Inc.), Govern- | 23 300 | Adjusted. 
ment Proving Grounds, Aberdec n, Md. 
Controversy, Magnolia Petroleum Co., pipe fitting and | | eee Pending. 
refining departments Beaumont, Tex | 
Controversy, Gilliam Mfg, Co., molders, Cc anton, Ohio...... NR a Tea ear Do. 
Controversy, Kinclock Telephone Co., tele phone operators, |...........- ne Do. 
Belleville, Il. 
Controversy, foundry employees, Belleville, Ill....-........ Nt S cakceueieeaie sd Do. 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Oakland, Cal.................- pes oe PRES eH, Do. 
Controv ersy, De Pere Mfg. Co, 2, “: SSG aCe eee Ri AES Do. 
—s tannery workers, Mercersburg "Tanning Co., Mer- | | ae Adjusted. 
cersburg, Pa. 
Controversy, Worthington Pump & Machine Co., machin- |...........-|......-..-.- Pending. 
ists, Cudahy and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strike California Packing C orporation, cannery employees, | aE Adjusted. 
Oakland, Cal. 
— ,machinists, Hardscog Little Wonder Drill, Ottumwa, i | RT Ha Do, 
owa. 
Strike, machinists and helpers, Ottumwa Iron Works, | hee Do. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Threatened strike, New York Central Iron Works, Hagers- |............ Shine Reade Pending. 
town, Md, 
Threatened strike, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kans SE A Ree: (PPapteh Sopp Do, 
Threatened strike, Elgin and Chicago R Se ARR Meta cskeaes Do, 
Controversy, structural iron workers, Kansas c ity, OPE Oa Sa ery Do. 
Controversy, machinists, American Machine & Elevator |...........- Di telah ie cele Do, 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Controv ersy, ele*trical workers, Symington-Anderson Co., |...........-|-.-.-2------ Do. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Controv ersy, linemen, Rochester Light & Power Co., Roch- |............|..-.-----.--] Do, 
ester, N. 
Walkout, power-house operators, Cleveland Street Ry. Co., | 20 | 2, 600 | a ape refused 
Cleve land, Ohio. | yy company. 
Controversy, engineers, Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co., |............ Ds heel dined Pending, 
Fostoria, “Ohio. 
Lockout, blacksmiths, American Car & Foundry Co., Mem- |............ Os ahd al Adjusted. 
phis, Tenn. 
Threatened strike, street car employees, Lima, Ohio........|..........-. Tee Dk ee Pending. 
Lockout, Gadsden Car Works, Gadsden, Ala............-.. Naa ton Do, 
Controv ersy, pattern makers, ‘Putnam Machine Oe Dae Seta os oe ane Do, 
burg, Mass. | 
Strike, ~*. ne men, Swift and Armour plants, Los |............/........---- Do, 
Angeles, Ca | 
Controversy, u ‘nited States Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio.| >a SPSS Sy Do. 
Controversy, EN IES SOIT LEE Se Oe eee Do. 
Threatened Strike, railway employees, Missouri, Oklahoma |............ ee Do, 
& Gulf Ry., Muskogee, Okla. | 
Threatened | strike, Lake Erie fish Grecsers, Irie. Ps......<.. dS ee ree Do. 
ya workers, Fort W orth Power & Light | 19 | 100 | Adjusted. 
Co., Fort Wort 
Strike, Vn tex workers, Phoenix Construction Co., Fort 24 | 217 Do. 
Wort 
Controversy, bridge and structurakiron workers, Riverside |............ RP eS Pending. 
Bridge Co., Martins Ferry, Ohio. | 
Controversy, bridge and structural-iron w Se A Eee. Deere Do, 
Works, Wheeling, W. ve. 
Strike, telephone girls, I Oris done okt oo oo ain de ame emees See ae ee Do, 
Controversy, foundry employees, Baker Corporation, Sara- |...........-. | ithaamendu Do, 
toga, 
Threatened strike, Swift Spinning Mills, textile workers, OF tas Atidensmes Do, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Controversy, metal polishers, Toledo, Ohio: 
leh a idanchedédiaccecccevecdieeweratuase< Do, 
Dinmek Bes OO. as dco kde ccdccccoes SIN EY: SS Sate eee Do, 
a 8 6s ee ob ecalccoecccoseanlouseedsbweed Do, 
Gendron Wheel Co...............- POG OF DEE EERE SE ESy Do, 
i A ass os oo ss dlsedapdesetacwvdeses Sees cen treriokeenban Do. 
I le a wn whi Fee Ce eee Do, 
Electric Auto-Lite Corporation. ....................-.--- ee ee Sea A eS. Do, 
i i ntevistetenusiidecharatecsesnwe snkatetint ebcaiscbees Do, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DE. 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JULY 17 
TO AUG. 15, 1918—Concluded. 











Workmen affected. | 
Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
- —— — | as a 
Threatened strike, machinists and toolmakers, Model Gas |............ eee | Pending. 
Engine Co., Peru, Ind. 
Threatened strike, shipyard timekeepers and clerks, Beth- 25 100 | Referred to Wage 
lehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. | Adjustment 
Board of Unite i 
States Shipping 
| Boar 1. 
Strike, express drivers, American Railway Express Co., |............]..-.-.--.-.- | Pending, 
Columbus, Ohio. | 
Strike, boiler makers, Milwaukee Dry Docks Co., Milwau- |..........--|..----....--| Do. 
kee, Wis. | 
Threatened Strike, building trades, Moreno Burkham Con- |........... oivS a aeegecl Do, 
struction Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Controversy, electrical workers, Standard Engineering Co., |............].........--- Do. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Controversy, smelter workers, Blackwell, Okla... ..... tclvshddetesweehe iwewevedad Do 
Walkout, die sinkers and makers, Herbrand Co., Fremont, |............|..-........- Do. 
Ohio. | | 
Controversy, machinists, Hatcher Tool Co., Detroit, Mich.. 30 6 Referred to Na. 
tional War La 
r Board, 
Strike, spinners and twisters, Crown Worsted Mill, Olney- 52 350 | Adjusted, 
ville, R. 1. ] 
Controversy, linemen, San Joaquin Light & Power Co., ee ee Do. 
Bakersfield, Cal. | 
Controversy, miners, A. J. Morgan Coal Co., Bellaire, Ohio..|..........-. Dee I ding, 
Controversy, common labor, Allis-Chalmers Co., West Allis, |............|......----.- Do. 
Pa 2 —e Walia y . Wac lic Ti0 T) 
ontroversy, Falks Mfg. Co., West Allis, W Se ee a ae er . WO, 
Controversy, core makers and molders, Norberg Mfg. Co., |...........- a Se ...-| Pending, 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Strike, structural-iron workers, Symington-Anderson Co., 21 190 | Adjusted, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Controversy, clerks, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., St. |........... Ea pps Bet Pending, 
Louis, Mo. 
Controversy, shipyard, Superior, Wis.................... me nee Be Ee Do, 
EE ee a ae Do, 
Strike, Delaware Hard Fiber Co., Marshallton, Del......... 7). Do. 
Controversy, Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo..}............|...........-- Do 
Threatened strike, iron workers, Montour Rolling Mill, |............|............ djusted, 
Danville, Pa. | | 
Strike, Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass..... 4 eee Pending, 
Threatened strike, Timken Roller Bearing Works, Canton, |............|.......-.-- Do, 
Ohio. 
Strike, trainmen, Crucible Steel Co., East Liverpool, Ohio..|}............].......--.- Do. 
Strike, trainmen, Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa........... Ae Woskses deseda Do, 
Controversy, carpenters, Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., Beau- |............)......--0ee- Do, 
mont, Tex. | 
Controversy, local union International Association of Fire |............|....--.----- Do, 
Fighters and municipal government, Kansas City, Mo. | | 
Threatened strike, street car men, San Diego, Cal. .......... Se apahnigetey wih sal Do, 
Controversy, Stenotype Co., Indianapolis, Ind. .............|......2-.--- L Aaa Oe ee Rene Do. 





ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED. 


Strike, telephone operators, Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., Childress, Tex, 

Threatened strike, asbestos coverers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Threatened strike, chain makers, five States. 

Controversy, Bass Foundry & Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Strike, electrical linemen and station employees employed by electric-light companies in easter <lassa- 
cnusetts. 

Controversy, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Controversy, carpenters, Asheville, N.C. 

rhreatened strike, foundry employees, American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Controversy, Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, lowa. 

Controversy, Albany Car Wheel Co. and foundry employees, Albany, N. Y. 

Strike, carpenters, Turner Construction Co., Washington, D. C. 

Controversy, city of Milwaukee and electrical workers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Controversy, steam fitters and plumbers, Standard Engineering Co., Cincinnat i, Ohio, 

Controversy, teamsters, Peoria, Ill. 

Controversy, tin-plate workers, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Elwood, Ind, 

Controversy, barbers, Atlanta, Ga. 

Controversy, Sterling Products Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Threatened strike, machinists, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Threatened strike, River Terminal Ry. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


(S17) 








IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN JUNE, 1918. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United S: 
during the year 1917, as compared with the number admitted du 
the year 1916, decreased 56.9 per cent. During 1917 the decr 
from the preceding month for January, February, and March 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however 
number of immigrant aliens admitted showed an increase of 32.: 
cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with A 
the figures of May showed a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The figu 
for June indicated an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for } 
During July only 9,367 immigrant aliens were admitted. As c 
pared with the figures for July, those for August showed an incr 
of 7.3 per cent. In September the number fell to 9,228, or 
smaller than the number admitted in July. As compared 
August, the figures for September showed a decrease of 8.2 per | 
In October there was an increase over the September arrivals o! 
or 0.6 per cent. The admissions in November numbered only 6. 
a decrease of 30.6 per cent from the number admitted in October. 
December there was an increase of 8.4 per cent. In January, | 
there was a decrease of 9 per cent as compared with December, 1‘ 
February, however, showed an increase over January of 16.2 
cent, while March as compared with February showed a decreas 
11.9 per cent. April as compared with March showed an increas: 
46.7 per cent, May as compared with April, an increase of 59.5 per c 
while June as compared with May showed a decrease of 6.4 per cen! 


| 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MON 
1913 TO 1918. 

































































Month,” 1913 1914 1915 1916 
SI 4. sis ndaedbiaccosed 46, 441 44,708 15, 481 17, 293 
ee rr 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 
+ hdd cave cketgeabectnn 96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 
EL cscpneesschmenduwasel 136,371 | 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 
BN cba htins oG-ebiiestheiind 137,262 | 107,796 26, 069 31,021 
DE icestcenyceseinsamnin 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 
ERE RR eee ee 138, 244 60,377 21, 504 25, 035 
SGV bcs tcccemenntoed 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 29, 975 
cr EC OEE 136, 247 29, 143 24, 513 36, 398 
SEES F< desnenenneentdignn 134, 440 30, 416 25, 450 37, 056 
PRE vccctcvcccocencwt 104, 671 26, 298 24,545 34, 437 
EE abit sonhiesincmdbupcws 95, 387 20, 944 18, 901 30, 902 
1 Decrease. 
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Classified by nationality the number of immigrant aliens almitte | 
into the United States during specified periods and in June, 1918, 
was as follows: 

IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN JUNE, 1918, BY NATIONALITY. 














Year ending June 30 
Nationality. —e aaa 
1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 
—_— aneiiies — —. anees eames 
African (black)..... SA a ne a 5, 660 4,576 | 7,971 5, 706 152 
ee secniacart 932 ow 1) 221 | 291 
Bohemian end Moravian. .. .. ....cc.ccccccccccece: 1, 651 642 327 74 7 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................. 3, 506 3,146 1,134 150 a) 
a. las 6 rac ts eee hain abe ea indine aie wd a 2, 469 2,239 1, 843 1.576 40 
ee ee 1,942 791 305 ; I 
CR Grew de ness sescnnnsecnddctcennoecoecese 3, 402 3, 442 3, 428 | 1,179 102 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian................. 305 114 94 | 15 3 
I EE cing oo os tn ncn avons ecesese re 6, 675 | 6, 443 5,393 | 2, 200 207 
Cee ee eo adem ahead tae dh eu 82 | KO) 69 61 5 
WAR csceecas ESE I ee Re Cee ee Ee 38, 662 36, 168 | 32, 246 | 12, 980 1,377 
ee a ae ey ee eee ee 3,472 5, 649 5.900 1, 867 123 
ee a a eb deéwdaaabedawes 12, 636 | 19, 518 24, 405 6, R40 705 
EE ee eee 20, 729 | 1], 555 9, 682 1,992 125 
en etn aah h Ree eee ena wein 15, 187 26, 792 | 25,919 2, 602 113 
on id cea dnsuniion’ 26, 497 15,108 | 17,342 3, 672 189 
ei ncn d ach ade tbaaseteasb sare seoeeeas 23, 503 20, 636 17, 462 4.657 510 
OE EE ae ee ee ee ‘a 10, 660 4,905 | 3, 796 1,074 R9 
RSE ee an eee 46,557 33, 909 35, 154 5, 234 164 
MEG avbateheKs etch bien ei eee ebacdbendsceecs 8, 609 | 8,711 8,925 10, 168 727 
EE I Ae ee, ae ee 146 154 | 194 149 l 
ee eas ceed Do adee sb euds ase ean 2,638 | 599 | 479 135 19 
TEESE EE ee a pe ae ae 3, 604 | QR1 | 434 32 2 
a caponsamaandar 10, 993 17,198 | 16,438 17, 602 | 6,029 
ee es a otek ewa bees etene 6 | 5 | 10 En Gdaus 
SE eee Sees ee 9,065 | 4,502 | 3, 109 668 | 44 
A cbc dandisacasecoadasidasee~scpanae 4,376 12, 208 10, 194 2,319 | 47 
anes aint nw deine cman oeamaninwhsanwaat 1, 200 | 953 522 155 | 3 
is tik ac ince cass <padehenssucaeewed 4, 459 | 4, 858 3,711 1,513 | 191 
Tee ee a, os hk eb eew esa ase 2,933 | 1, 365 1, 211 49 4 
es... a ewslinvdeénecccsebin | 24,263 19,172 19, 596 8,741 | 718 
ee A i co chipwksdseeeebaene obsess 14,310 13,515 13, 350 5, 204 | 585 
oe uidd ibaa be tedeaqns« 2, 069 | 577 244 5 | 5 
eS ee ee eee 5,705 | 9, 259 15, 019 7,909 1, 254 
ee cn ss aa Seats eeeakven ee 1, 667 | 1, 881 2, 587 2, 231 | 237 
i eres COLIN se ceccinacesetbcabwcsavenewes 1, 767 676 976 | 210 12 
sc Ai nthiabasinnsiiontinabiebabadoninns | 27 | 216 154 24 | 5 
te 8 vi snceensmoedenenneen 1,390 983 | 793 278 | 35 
West Indian (except Cuban)...............cccecsccce! 823 | 948 1, 369 732 19 
ther peoples................ EET INERT. 1,877} 3,388] 2,097 314 | 4 
eet a eae | 326,700 | 208,826 | 295,403 110,618 | 14, 247 





1 The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in June was 4,964. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


CaLrFoRNIA.—Industrial Accident Commission. California Safety News. Vol. 
6. San Francisco, June, 1918. 15 pp. 

— —— Tentative quarry safety rules. Sacramento, 1918. 46 pp. 

—— Industrial Accident Commission, in cooperation with United States Bur 
Mines. Safety requirements for the storage and use of explosives in mines, qu 
and tunnels. Bulletin No.8. Sacramento, 1918. 31 pp. 

Intinois (CutcaGco).—Department of Public Welfare. Social service directory. § 
edition. By Valeria D. McDermott and Annie Elizabeth Trotter. Chicago, 
272 pp. 

A handbook for social and civic workers. It includes agencies for social w: 
and not maintained for financial profit, and also civic and philanthropic departn 
of agencies whose major purposes would not come within this scope, located in Ch 
or located in the vicinity and caring for residents of Chicago. 

Inp1ANA.— Yearbook for 1917. Indianapolis, 1918. 883 pp. 

This is the first issue of the Yearbook of the State of Indiana, provision for v 
was made by the legislature.of 1917. It gives ‘‘in simplified and brief form a r 
of the operation of the various offices, departments, and institutions together 
such documents, facts, and statistics as make up a general reference work for the Sta 
Massacuusetrs.—Bureau of Statistics. Labor Bulletin No. 128. (Being Part I o 

Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor for 1918.) Seventeenth annual dir: 
of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1918. Apr.1,1918. Boston, 1918. 61 


Missouri (St. Louts).—Efficiency Board. Description of the duties and classific 


of positions in the classified service of the City of St. Lowis. 1918. [St. L 
1918.] 216 pp. 

Includes skilled trades schedule and unskilled labor schedule. 

New York (Ciry).—Commission on Pensions. Report on the pension funds of 
Gity of New York. Part III. A proposed retirement plan to cover all ent 
into the municipal service with provision for optional participation by present 
ployces of the City of New York. New York, 1918. 42 pp. 

This volume, which forms Part III of the report, proposes a retirement syst 
entrance into which is to be compulsory on future employees of the city of New \ 
and permissible to present employees who waive their rights under existing syste: 
and briefly outlines, with argument and illustration, the principles upon whic! 
has been constructed. Appendix I contains a draft of a proposed bill for immed: 
submission to the legislature, embodying the principles discussed, as applied to 
ployees of New York City. Appendix II, not included in this volume, contains a 
arial report on the cost of the proposed system. 

Jxa10.—Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics. RP: 
No. 34. Work of the free labor exchanges of Ohio for the year ending June 30, 
Columbus, 1918. 42 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 302 to 304 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Revi! 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Proposed revision of the po 

transmission machinery code. 14 pp. Proposed code, head and eye protection. 6 | 
Flarrisburg, 1918. 

Vermont.—General laws of the State of Vermont relating to labor, 1917. [Montpel 

1918. $84 pp. 
o44 (820) 
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Unrrep Srates.—Congress. House of Representatives. The United States Food Ad- 
ministration and the United States Fuel Administration. Messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting reports of the Food Administration and the Fuel 
Administration for the year 1917. 65th Congress, 2d session. House Document No. 
837. Washington, 1918. 174 pp. Chart. Illustrated. 

Annual reports of the Food and Fuel Administrations containing outlines of the plan 
and scope of the work of the two administrations; copies of proclamations, orders, rules, 
and regulations; statements of disbursements; and pay rolls for the year; preceded by 
the messages of the President transmitting the reports to Congress. 

Senate. Federal Trade Commission. Profiteering. Letter from the chairman 

of the Federal Trade Commission in response to a Senate resolution of June 10, 

1918, transmitting a report containing all facts, figures, data, or information now in 

possession of the Federal Trade Commission relative to profiteering. 65th Congress, 

2d Session. Senate Document No. 248. Washington, 1918. 20 pp. 





—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Foreign 
commerce and navigation of the United States for the year ending June 80, 1917. 
Washington, 1918. 956 pp. 

—— Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Child labor division circular No. 2. 
Decision of the United States Supre me Court as to the constti utionality of the Federal 
child labor law of Septe mber 1, 1916. Wash ington, June 30,1918. 16 pp- 

The text of the decision of the Supreme Court and of the dissenting opinion is 
preceded by a brief history of the case, prepared by the director of the child labor 
division of the Children’s Bureau. 

—— Emerg ney Fleet Corporation. Restan rant Fe cilities S} iL pya l Wi ke rs, by 
Fred rick N. S, Crum. Washington, ] ITS. 65 pp. Tih strated. 

> 


This report is noted on pages 283 and 284 of this issue of the Monruty LaBor Re- 
VIEW. 
—_ Employees’ Compe nsation Commission. Medical office rs. hosnitals. and phys cians 


available for the treatment of injured civil employees of the United States under the 
United States em ployees’ com pe nsation act. Washington, June 1, 1918. & pp. 

This pamphlet gives a list of private physicians and hospitals designated by the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and of the hospitals and stations 
of the United States Public Health Service, where injured employees may secure 
treatment for injuries which entitle them to treatment under the compensation act. 
—— [Office of the Attorney General.] Emergency legislation passed prior to December, 

1917, dealing with the control and taking of private propert y fo the public use. bene fit, 
or welfare. Preside ntial proclamations and executive orders thereun ler. to and 
including January 81, 1918, to which is added a reprint of analogous legislation 
since 1775. Collected, annotated, and indexed under the direction of the Altorney 
General by J. Reuben Clark, jr. Washington, 1918. 110, 1150 pp. 

The volume contains an introductory note regarding the extent of the war powers; a 
summary memorandum covering the general scope, the broader and more general 
features of the statutes summarized; and two parts, the first of which treats the six 
principal statutes concerning the war legislation, and the second covering the legisla- 
tion regarding powers of confiscation, powers of requisition, and powers of regulation. 
—— Public Health Service. The present status of our knowledge of fatigue products, 

by Ernest L. Scott, Associate in Physiology, Columbia University. Reprint No. 465 

y Ji } $69, 

Public Health Reports, April 26, 1918 (pp. 605-611), Washington, 1918. 8 pp. 
OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Avusrratia (Souta AusSTRALIA).—Statistical register. 1916-17. Compiled from official 

records. Adelaide, 1917. 462 pp. 

Canap4.—Seventh Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada. (For the calendar 
year 1917.) Department of Labor. Ottawa, 1918. 227 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 328 and 329 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Re- 
VIEW. 

—— (Winnirec, Manrrospa).—Social Welfare Commission. First annual report. 
May, 1917, to April, 1918. [Winnipeg], Olafson Block, 175 King Street, 1918. 19 pp. 
(821) 
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Canapva (Nova Scotra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual ri 
on the mines, 1917. By the commissioner of public works and mines. Hal 
1918. 79 pp. 

The report shows that during the year ending September 30, 1917, the coal min 
Nova Scotia employed an average daily force of 1,988 surface workers, 5,611 un 
ground, 2,742 in cutting coal, and 2,142 in transportation, commercial upkeep, 
repairs, making a total of 12,483 workmen; that the total colliery days were 3,029, 
and the total days 3,577,408. There were 22 fatal accidents during the year, or 8 
the number of men killed in an explosion which occurred in a certain mine on J 
25, 1917, are included. The fatality rate, based upon the 22 fatal accidents, was 2 
per 1,000 men employed. 

—— (OnTARIO).— Workmen's Compensation Board. Report for 1917. Printed 

order of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. Toronto, 1918. 69 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 263 to 265 of this issue of the Montaty Lasor | 
VIEW. 

DENMARK.—Den Faste Voldgiftsrets Kendelser, 1916, 1917. Udgivne ved Rettens F 
anstaltning. 2 volumes. Copenhagen, 1917, 1918. 

These volumes are the case reports for 1916 and 1917 of the permanent industr 
arbitration court of Denmark, created by law in 1910 to settle certain classes of d 
putes arising between members of the general employers’ federation and the gene 
trade-union federation. (See Monruty Review for August, 1915, pp. 14, 15.) T 
volumes contain no statistical summary o! the cases tried. It appears, however, t} 
23 cases were disposed of in 1916 and 33 in 1916. Altogether the court has dispos 
of 220 cases since its organization in 1910. 

FRANCE.—Commission Supérieure des Caisses. Nationales d’ Assurances en Cas de 
ces et en Cas d Accidents. Rapport a M. le Président de la République sur Les : 


rations et la sitwation de ces deux caisses. Année 1915. Paris, 1917. 83 pp. 
Report of the Superior Commission of National Death and Accident Insurar 
Funds, on the operation and situation of the two funds during the year |915. . 


_ Préfecture de la Seine. Direction des A ffaires Mun ictpales. Service de la Stat 
tique Municipale. Annuaire statistique de la Ville de Paris. XX XIV¢ année 
1913, et principaux renseignemenis pour 1914. Paris, Masson et Cie., 1917. 7 
pp. Price, 6/r. 

Statistical annual of the city of Paris for the year 1913, with principal returns 

1914. 

Great Brirain.—Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual report of proceedin 
under the Small Holding Colonies Act, 1916, for the year 1917. London, 1918. 6 p, 

See pages 88 and 89 for review of this report. 

— Board of Education. Circulars. London. Memorandum on the teachi? 
of engineering in evening technical schools. Circular 894, 1915. 59 pp. Price 
6d. Memorandum on the teaching of coal mining in part-time schools. Circu 
lar 958. 1916. 28 pp. Price, 4d. Memorandum on the teaching of building ’ 
evening technical schools. Circular 978. 1916. 49 pp. Price, 6d. net. Men 
randum on the teaching of cotton spinning and cotton manufacture in evening li 
nical schools. Cuircular 1016. 1917. 43 pp. Price, 6d. net. 


Board of Trade. Departmental Committee on the Textile Trades. Report, to co 
sider the position of the textile trades after the War. Cd. 9070. London, 1918. 1 
pp. Price, 1s. 3d. net. 


— —— Memorandum with respect to the reorganization of the Board of Trade. 
8912. London, 1918. 7 pp. Price, 1d. net. 


—— —— Statistical abstract for the several British self-governing dominions, colonies 
possessions, and protectorates in each year from 1901 to 1915. Fifty-third number. 
London, 1918. 473 pp. Price, 2s. net. 


—— [Factory Inspector’s Office] Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and 
workshops for the year 1917. Cd. 9108. London, 1918. 24 pp. Price, 3d. net. 


An excerpt from this report appears on pages 236 to 242 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review. 
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Great Brrrarn.—Local Government Board. The housing of the working classes acts, 
1890 to 1909. Memorandum for the use of local authorities with respect to the provision 
and arrangement of houses for the working classes. London, 1917. 18 pp. 12 plates. 


In this memorandum the Local Government Board has summarized its views upon 
certain points in regard to the provision and arrangement of houses for the working 
classes. It supersedes the board’s memorandum of March 25, 1913, on the same sub- 
ject. There are 12 plans designed to meet different requirements and situations. 
—— Metropolitan police. Accounts showing the sums received and expended for the 
pur poses of the metropolitan police and police pension fund, bet wee n the Ist of April, 
1917, and the 81st of March, 1918. London, 1918. 138 pp. Price, 2d. net. 

—— Ministry of Food. Statistical Branch. Summary of statutory rules and orders 
issued by the food controller. [London.| 8 pamphlets: Between January 1, 1918, 
and March 31,1918. 30 pp. April, 1918,12 pp. May, 1918, 18 pp. 


— Ministry of Munitwns. Health of Munition Workers Cominittee. Final Report. 
Industrial health and efficiency. London, 1918. 182 pp. Illustrated. 

Cd. 9065. 

This report is noted on pages 40 to 53 of this issue of the Monruity LasBor Review. 
—— Ministry of National Service. Civil Staff Employed by Government Departments. 

London, 1918. 6 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 66 and 67 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Revie) 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. First report of the committee dealing with the law 
and practice relating to the acquisition and valuatiwn of land for public purposes. 
London [1918]. 57 pp. 

—— —— Industrial Councils and Trade Boards. Memorandum by the Minister of Recon- 
struction and the Minister of Labor. Cd. 9085. London,1918. 4 pp. Price, 1d. net. 

This report is published in full on pages 58 to 64 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor 

REVIEW. 

—-—— Housing in England and Wales. Memorandum by the advisory housing 
panel on the emergency problem. London, 1918. 15 pp. 

The advisory panel made its report to the minister of reconstruction in October, 1917. 
This report was printed in June, 1918, at the request of Parliament. The housing prob- 
lem is treated here only in its immediate emergency aspect after the war. A shortage 
of 250,000 houses is estimated at the end of 1917, and an additional shortage of 75.000 for 
each year the war continues. In proposing to meet the shortage the housing panel 
rejects all schemes calling for a grant in aid either wholly or partially to meet the cost of 
construction and proposes direct State construction with ownership for a limited period 
of years after the war—five years, forexample, beingsuggested. The local authority is 
to act as agent of the State and is to become owner of the property at the end of the 
period fixed. Rents are to provide fair interest, and for sinking fund, etc., the State 
to write off additional war costs at the end of the transitional period. It is estimated 
that the provision of 300,000 houses would involve an expenditure of £100,000,000 
($486,650,000). 

——— Reconstruction Committee. Agricultural Policy Subcommittee appointed 
in August, 1916, to consider and report upon the methods of effecting an increase in 
the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the need of such increase in the inter- 
ests of national security. Report, together with reports by Sir Matthew G. Wallace, 
Cd. 9079; and summaries of evidence, Cd. 9080. London, 1918. 2 vols., 136 pp. 
and 129 pp. Price, 1s. 3d. net éach. 


_ Reports of the committee appointed by the atiorney general to consider the 
legal interpretation of the term ‘‘ period of the war.” “London, 1918. 50 pp. Cd. 
9100. Price, 6d. net. 


Embraces three interim reports and a final report, together with a summary of 
emergency legislation arising from the war. The first interim report, dated January 
12, 1918, deals with the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ termination of the present war” and 
other similar phrases used in emergency acts and rules, regulations, and orders made 
thereunder, and also in government and private contracts, awards, and similar instru- 
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ments. The second report, dated March 26, 1918, discusses the effect of the termina 
tion of the war upon the defense of the realm acts and the regulations made thereunder 
The third report, dated March 27, 1918, is concerned with the efiect of the war uy 
contracts of apprenticeship, and similar arrangements for learning trades or prof; 
sions. The final report deals with emergency acts, orders, and regulations in det: 
The committee defines the phrase ‘‘termination of the present war” as meaning | 
date at which the ratifications of the treaty of peace are exchanged or deposited. 
GREAT Britain.—National Health Insurance. Medical Research Committee. An ingu 
into the composition of dietaries, with special reference to the dietaries of munit 
workers. London, 1918. 48 pp. 

Contains a brief résumé of the modern developments of nutritional physiol 
summing up the results which had been reached before the outbreak of the » 
some statistics concerning working-class dietaries before and during the war, 
latter having been collected from hostels and canteens serving munition workers 
brief discussion of the dietaries of German workers since the war began; and an a 
pendix discussion of the food, cooking, and service in English hostels and canteen: 
for munition workers. The conclusion is reached that in 1917 the munition work: 
were sufficiently nourished, although war conditions had necessitated changes in t] 
dietaries which were likely to become progressively greater. A conclusion of gener 
interest is the following: 

The data, as a whole, appear to us to show that working-class consumption in t] 
country since the war has not changed, so far as total energy value is concerned, a 
is not extravagantly high in comparison with that of other working-class populatiot 
This is a conclusion of some ¥ oO ge and depends upon a really considerat 
bulk of evidence. We do not think, therefore, that the charges brought by sor 
against the working classes of having yielded to the temptation to consume m 
food than is necessary under the stimulus of high wages have any wide basis of fa 





A report on the causes of wastage of labor in munitions factories employir 
women. Special report series, No. 16. London, 1918. 76 pp. Price, 18. 6d. n 

— War Cabinet. Report for the year 1917. Cd. 9005. London, 1918. 286 p 
Charts. Price, 18. net. 

—— (Scortanp).—Board of Agriculture. Sixthreport. Edinburgh, 1918. Irvi, 10 7 

Conta2ins, among other matter of a purely agricultural nature, data concerning tl 
taking up of small holdings and the provision of such for discharged soldiers a: 
sailors. 

Merxico.—Departamento de Trabajo. Boletin del Trabajo. Vol.1. No.1. Januar 
1918. 

This is the first issue of the official organ of the Mexican Department of Labor 
The foreword announces that the Bulletin of Labor will be devoted to the publica 
tion of the more important and recent social reforms adopted in other countries as 
well as to statistical data and results of investigations relative to Mexican industries 
Studies, opinions, and advice of recognized authorities and of common laborers 
as well, and analysesof conferences relative to labor, will be given from time to time 
The most important general heads under which the subjects are discussed in thi 
issue are: Accidents to labor, Women and child labor, Industrial hygiene, Week|) 
rest, Statistics, etc. Among thestatistical data isa table showing the number, cause 
and results of strikes in Vera Cruz in 1917. Thirteen strikes are listed, involvin 
9,069 workers. All but four of the strikes were for increases in wages and in every 
case the_result was favorable to the employees. The bulletin contains a directory o! 
trade-unions in Mexico. 

New Zeatanp.—Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1917. Twenty-sixth 
year of issue. Wellington, 1917. 828 pp. Map. 

Contains annual statistics to the end of the calendar year 1916 or the financial 
year 1916-17, supplemented by a number of diagrams. Of interest to.labor are tables 
of mining accidents, sections devoted to industrial matters, pensions, prices and 
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wages, and various items. Statistics of factories show that the number of registered 
factories in the Dominion on March 31, 1917, was 12,455, the number of employees 
being 78,188. These figures show a decrease from those for the previous year amounting 
to 759 in the number of factories and 4,823 in the number of workmen. There were 
1,171 accidents in factories in the year 1916-17, of which 938 were slight, 144 moderate, 
84 serious, and 5 fatal; as compared with a total of 1,065 during the previous year, 
of which 837 were slight, 160 moderate, 65 serious, and 3 fatal. This increase in the 
number of accidents in 1916-17 is attributed to the greater number of inexperienced 
hands employed. 
New ZEALAND.- Results of a census of the Dominion of New Zealand taken for the 7 ght 
of the 15th October, 1916. Part I.—Population. Wellington, 1918. 77 pp. 
SwepEN.—Pensionsstyrelsen dr 1916. Stockholm, 1918. 73 pp. Sveriges officiella 
statistik. 

The report contains a review for the year 1916 of the working of the general old-age 
pension law of June 30, 1913, which went into force January 1, 1914. Under this 
law each Swede, male and female, when not otherwise provided, is required to be 
insured and becomes entitled to a pension if permanently incapacitated for work or 
after the age of 67 years, from a fund maintained by the payment of annual premiums 
and State subventions. According to the register kept of each person between the 
ages of 15 and 66 years, by the direction of the general old-age pension law, the number 
registered in 1915 was about 3,458,600, of whom 1,674,900 were men and 1,783,700 
women. Nearly 204,300 of these were exempted from the payment of premiums, and 
of the remaining 3,254,300, 907,300 were inhabitants of cities and 2,347,000 of the 
country. Corresponding figures for 1916 were not completed. 

—— Riksforsékringsanstalten dr 1916. Stockholm, 1918. 194 pp. Sveriges officiella 
statistik. 

Report of the operations of the State accident insurance office for 1916 and a statis- 
tical review of insurances written in 1914. During the year 1916 fully 13,257 work- 
men were victims of accidents. Sickness indemnities were paid to 12,128 workmen; 
life annuities to 535 invalids; and in the cases of 88 deaths, life annuities to 47 widows 
and 67 children. The total number of life annuities running at the end of 1916 had 
risen to 3,785. 

—— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillging, Arbetstid och Arbetslin inom Sveriges Jordbruk 
dr 1916. Stockholm, 1918. 49 pp. (Sveriges officiella statistik. Socralstatistik.) 

Gives returns of an official investigation into the volume of labor, the length of the 
working-day, and wages in agriculture in Sweden in 1916, based upon questionnaires 
filled by the presidents of communal assemblies in 2,179 rural communes, which 
represent 93.3 per cent of the rural communes included in the investigation. In 58 
of the communes replying to the questionnaires—that is, in 2.7 per cent—the propor- 
tion of labor was good; in 966, or 44.3 per cent, it was sufficient; and in 1,125, or 51.6 
per cent, insufficient; 30 communes, or 1.4 per cent, not being able to give definite 
answers. By comparison with the preceding year, these figures show a great diminu- 
tion in the volume of labor. 

The average length of the working-day during the summer, for the entire country, 
was 12.3 hours, including 2.2 hours of rest, or a net duration of 10.1 hours, for individ- 
uals engaged in agriculture proper—that is, work in the fields, in granges, etc., not in- 
cluding those having the care of animals. ‘‘Summer’’ is applied to three menths, 
aiter which the length of the working-day shortens. The length of the day and the 
division of labor varied considerably in different parts of the country. 

Average wages for a farmer’s man were 398 crowns ($106.66) a year, which with 
board valued at 508 crowns ($136.14) makes the valuation of his labor 906 crowns 
($242.80) a year. For a female servant the corresponding figures were 241 crowns 
($64.59), 414 crowns ($110.95), and 655 crowns ($175.54). Among the workmen em- 
ployed by the day in summer the average wages were 3.77 crowns ($1.01), and in 
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winter 3.02 crowns ($0.81) or, with food, 2.63 crowns ($0.70) in summer and 1 
crowns ($0.53) in winter. Women thus employed, a great number of whom wor! 
assistants in the culture of beets and potatoes and in the harvesting of hay and wh 
received an average of 2.05 crowns ($0.55) a day in summer, or about 1.39 cro 
($0.37) with food; or sometimes as much as 2.23 crowns ($0.60), or 1.52 crowns ($0 

with food. 

SwEeDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal i Sverige dr 1916. Stockholm, 1918. 54 

Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Report on collective contracts concluded in 1916 in Sweden, involving a tota 
752 conflicts in which 4,219 employers and 117,358 workmen were concerned. 
report gives figures on the parties contracting, whether syndicates or not, the j 
diction and length of contracts, committees of conciliation and arbitration, tern 
nezotiations between the parties, wages, duration of work, indemnities for accid: 
or illness, and other clauses in the contracts. 

—— ——— Olycksfall i Arbete dr 1914. Stockholm, 1917. 67 Pp. Sveriges off 
statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Statistics of labor accidents in Sweden in 1914 based upon reports required by 
law of December 31, 1912. Tables give grouping by industry showing the numbe: 
accidents and relative frequency, distribution of accidents by causes, and by na 
of accident, for 1913 and 1914. 

—— —— Statens Forlikningsmdns for medling i Arbetstvister. Verksamhet und 
1916. Stockholm, 1918. 92 pp. 

According to this report on conciliation in labor conflicts in 1916, the number: 
cases affected in some measure by the efforts of boards of conciliation was 102 in 1 
against an average of 70 for each of the years 1907 to 1915; proceedings were h 
involving 1,138 employers and 33,864 workmen, the number of proceedings w 
suspension of work having been 54 or 75 per cent of the total number, correspor 
to 68.1 per cent for the years 1907-1915; and there were 51 strikes and three mi 
conflicts among the suspensions of work in 1916 in contrast with an average of 23 strik 
4 lockouts, and 3 mixed conflicts in the years 1907 to 1915. 

—— Statistiska Centralbyrdén. Statistisk Arsbok fér Sverige femte drgdngen 
Stockholm, 1918. 343 pp. 

This fifth number of the Statistical Yearbook of Sweden shows considerable m 
fications in the form followed in the previous yearbooks, also additions in the matt 
presented. An appendix gives international estimates on various subjects, whi 
were prepared with the collaboration of the statistical service of Norway and Denmar 
SwirzERLAND.—Departement Suisse de V Economie Publique. Recherches relatives a 

rentabilité de V agriculture pour la campagne 1915/16 (1 mars 1915-29 février 191° 
Rapport du Secretariat des Paysans Suisses au Département Suisse de Econo 
Publique. Berne, Imprimerie K.-J. Wyss Erben, 1917. 205 pp. 

Report of the office of the secretary of Swiss countrymen to the Department « 
Public Economy on researches relative to the income from agriculture for the agricu! 
tural year 1915-16. 

Union or Soutn Arrica.—Interim reports of the cost of living commission. Cape Tor 
1918. 6 pp. 

Contains brief reports on (1) rise in prices of Indian foodstuffs; (2) government 
sistance to cooperative societies; (3) control of imports; (4) supervision of distributio: 
(5) proposed increase in the manufacturer’s selling price of candles. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaABor.—Report of the proceedings of the thirty-eighth ann 
convention, held at St. Paul, Minnesota, June 10 to 20, inclusive, 1918. Washington 
1918. 3863 pp. 


> 


An account of this convention is given on pages 310 to 316 of this issue of the Labor 


REVIEW. 
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AssoctaTION NATIONALE FRANCAISE POUR LA PROTECTION LEGALE DES TRAVAIL- 
teEuRS. Nouvelle serie: No. 4. La réglementation légale de la convention collective 
de travail. Rapport de M. Arthur Groussier. Compte re ndu des discussions.— Vaux 
adoptés. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1913. 147 pp. 

This report by M. Arthur Groussier, deputy of the Seine, on “‘The legal regulation 
of collective bargaining,’’ forms No. 4 of the new series of publications of the French 
Association for the Legal Protection of Workingmen, followed by discussions at the 
ceneral assemblies of the association in April and May, 1913, on various details of the 
subject and the resolutions adopted. An appendix contains the text of the project 

4 of law concerning collective bargaining presented in the name of the commission of 

labor to the Chamber of Deputies by M. Groussier. 

AssociATION NATIONALE FRANCAISE POUR LA ProtrectiON LEGALE DES TRAVAIL- 
LEURS.—WNouvelle serie: No.6. La deuxiéme conférence officielle de Berne. T'ravail 
de nuit des jeunes ouvriers.—Journée de 10 heures.) Rapport de M. Alexandr 
Millerand. Compte rendu des discussions.— Veux adoptés. Paris, Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1914. 63 pp. 

Contains the report of M. Alexander Millerand to the general assembly of the asso- 
ciation December 20, 1913, on the second official meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Legal Protection of Workingmen, which was held at Berne in Septem- 
ber, 1913, followed by a discussion and a resolution. Two projects of law were sub- 
mitted to the convention, one concerning the interdiction of night work for juveniles; 
and the other the fixing of a 10-hour day for women and children in industry. The 
text of the two acts is contained in an appendix. 

Nouvelle serie: No. 7. Les dérogations au repos collectif du Dimanche. Rapport 
de M. Paul Aubriot. Compte rendu des discussions.—Veur adoptés. Paris 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1914. 80 pp. 

Report, discussion, and resolution concerning Sunday as a compulsory rest day, 
with the text of circular, discussion, and law regarding weekly rest in industry in 
I’rance. 

- Nouvelle serie: No. 8. Les veillées dans le commerce. Rapport de M. Charles 

Viennet. Comple rendu des discussions.— Vaux adoptés. Paris, Librairie Félix 

; Alcan, 1914. 56 pp. 

The resolution passed by the association, following the report and discussion, pro- 
vides for a 10-hour working-day in commercial establishments; for a law giving to 
municipalities the power to regulate uniformly the closing and opening hours for 
each class of such establishments after consultation with interested parties; and for 
further details concerning night work in commercial establishments, 

Nouvelle serie: No. 9. La semaine Anglaise. Le repos de l’aprés-midi du Samedi 
Rapport de M. Raoul Jay. Compte rendu des discussions Veux adoptés. Pa 
Librairie. Félix Alcan, 1915. 80 pp. 

The “English week—Saturday afternoon rest” is considered with the history of 
the subject in the French Parliament, followed by a discussion and the text of a reso- 
lution of the association providing for the reduction of the Saturday working-day in 

» all industrial and commercial establishments and for urging upon Parliament the 

adoption of Saturday afternoon rest for women. 

— Nouvelle serie: No. 10. La maternité ouvriére et sa protection légale en France. 
Rapport de Mme. Paul Germdhling. Allocutions du Dr. Bonnaire et du Proj. 
Pinard. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1915. 68 pp. 

teport to the association on the legal protection of maternity among working 


women, with the text of French laws relating thereto up to July, 1913. 
—— Nouvelle serie: No. 11. Le minimum de salarie dans lV’industrie du vétement. La 
4 loi du 10 juillet 1915. Par Raoul Jay. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1915. 69 pp. 
Zz The origin, scope, and specific application of the law of July 10, 1915, concerning 


minimum wages in the clothing industries, which M. Jay considers as marking a decided 
progress in the idea of minimum salary regulation. The text of the law and of late 
circulars of the minister of labor and social weliare relating to it are contained im an 
appendix, 
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Bentinck, Lorp Henry. Industrial fatigue and the relation between hours of w 
and output, with a memorandum on sickness. London, P. 8S. King & Son (Lt 
1918. 43 pp. Price, 6d. net, 

Bourritton [Maurice]. Comment rééduquer nos invalides de la Guerre. L’ As 
ance aux estropiés et aux mutilés en Danemark, Suéde et Norvége. Paris, B: 
Levrault, 1916. 188 pp. Illustrated. 

An account and discussion of French work in the reeducation of wounded sold 
constitutes the main portion of the book, to which is added an account of the auth 
investigation as to the assistance provided for the crippled and disabled in Denn 
Sweden, and Norway. 


> 


Brookityn Rapip Transit Co. Safety organization. B. R. T. System. |B 
lyn,| 1914. 15 pp. 

The plan of safety organization adopted by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. J 
2, 1914, as the result of studies embracing the entire field of safety work in the Uni! 
States. 

CHAPMAN, S. J., Ed. Labor and capital after the war. By various writers. With 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M. P. London, John Mu 
1918. 280 pp. 

A valuable contribution to the literature of the subject in the form of a collecti 
of articles by prominent British authorities, published in the belief that ‘‘nothi: 
but benefit could result from frank discussion, in good time, of what was present | 
the thoughts of representative men and women with regard to the future relations 
employers and employed.’’ The problem has been approached by the differ 
writers from different standpoints, and, as the editor explains, ‘‘Some have be 
drawn by their argument into contact with issues that are at least controversial 
sides that do not directly touch the subject matter of this volume, and none of u 
perhaps, can hope to have written entirely without bias; but nevertheless th: 
appears to be a notable core of agreement in the opinions here expressed on lal 
questions even by those whose differences of view on other questions are well known 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION Society. Committee on Home Economics. ‘‘ My mo 


won't reach.”’ The experience of 377 self-supporting families in New York City 
endeavoring to make their incomes provide the essentials for healthful living. Rep 
written by Emma A. Winslow. hae York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, Ap 
1918, 22 pp. 

Two-fifths of the families visited in this study reported that their total family ir 
come was approximately the same as last year; one-fifth that it was smaller, du 
either to wage decrease or the loss of the wages of one worker; and two-fifths, that i 
had increased, sometimes because the women and children had gone to work. | 
the 574 individual workers in these families employed both in January, 1917, a1 
January, 1918, 57 per cent were reported as earning the same amount as last year: 
per cent, less; and 31 per cent, more. These facts, in connection with the increas 
cost of living during the year, are studied under the headings of Frequency in wa 
change, Study of household budget readjustments, Food readjustments, Clothi: 
economies, Rent readjustments, Fuel difficulties, Recreation, Savings, and What 
the solution of these family problems? 

CotueR, D. J, The girl in industry. With a foreword and introduction by B. ! 
Hutchins. London, G. Bell & Sons (Lid.), 1918. 56 pp. Price 9d., net. 

A sketch based upon an investigation of the conditions and circumstances of th 
girl in industry, in England, undertaken as a contribution to the study of the effect 
of industrial employment on the health and physique of the female population of th: 
country. 

Davoust, Henrt. L’ Avenir du soldat Frangais. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie National. 
1918. 157 pp. 

A general outlook upon the futufe of the French soldier in the light of efforts which 

have been made and plans proposed for the betterment of his situation after the 


war. 
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FepEeraTION oF NONCOMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, NEw York City. Year- 
book. New York, 1917. 26 pp. 

Contains an explanation of the work of the Clearing House for Public Employment 
Offices, report of the employment committee of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on 
National Defense to October 1, 1917, reports of the various other committees, and a 
list of agencies composing the membership of the federation. 

FLEAGLE, FrED K. Social problems in Porto Rico. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. 
139 pp. 

Designed to gather up the material available regarding the social problems of Porto 
Rico and to present it in such form that it may be made the basis of classroom study. 
The book is concerned chiefly with rural problems, not, as the author explains, because 
there are more social problems in the country than in towns, but because “‘so little 
has been done regarding country problems’’ and because the course for which this 
material was used as a basis was devoted to social rural problems. There are special 
chapters on Rural housing conditions, Woman and child labor, industries, The land 
problem and unemployment, and Juvenile delinquents 
GARTON FOUNDATION. Memorandum on the industrial situation after the war. Pri- 

vately circulated among employers, representatives of labor, and public men of all 
parties, May-September, 1916. Now published as revised in the light of criticisms 
and suggestions received. London, Harrison & Sons, October, 1916. 96 pp. Price, 
1s. net. 

The work of a group of men of varied views who came together at the instance of the 
Garton Foundation for the purpose of discussing the industrial situation in Great 
Britain at the close of the war. The authors have endeavored throughout to keep 
their eyes fixed upon the fundamental facts of industrial life and the spirit by which 
it should be animated, treating the more detailed problems of demobilization and 
reconstruction with a view to showing them in their right proportion and relation to 
the main issues. 

Greic, G. A. Women’s work on the land. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Ailwyn 
Fellowes. London, Jarrold & Sons. 48 pp. Illustrated. Price, 3d. net. 

In four chapters: I, Agricultural difficulties; II, Women’s labor necessary to the 
nation; III, Organization—The enrollment of women workers for the land, how the 
demands of farmers can be met; IV, Agricultural calendar—Work women can do, 
Suitable dress, Conditions of employment, Training; with appendixes on National 
health insurance rates for women, List of women’s county committees (where formed) 
and names and addresses of secretaries, and List of organizing officers attached to the 
labor exchanges, together with the centers comprising each division. Seventeen 
thousand women had been enrolled for war service on the land under the scheme for 
their mobilization devised by the Board of Trade, in consultation with the board of 
agriculture. A calendaris given of farm work suitable for women, arranged by months, 
and a description of the costume for women farm workers approved by the board of 
agriculture, also suggestions for dealing with the question of wages. 

Heatu, Francis GeorGe. British rural lifeand labor. London, P.S. King & Son, 
1911. 318 pp. 

A detailed account of the methods of employing and utilizing agricultural labor in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

HENDERSON, ArtHurR. The aims of labor. London, Headley Bros., 1918. 112 pp. 
1s. net. 

A collection of essays, most of which appeared first as separate articles, dealing with 
some of the vital problems now confronting the democratic forces in England. The 
chapter headjngs include the following titles: The political labor movement; The 
new party and its program; Solidarity; World security; A people’s peace; No eco- 
nomic boycott; Revolution or compromise?; The spirit of democracy. The appen- 
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dixes contain (1) The memorandum on war aims agreed upon by the interallied 1a} 

and socialist conference held at London, in February, 1918, and (2) Labor and the nm 

social order, a draft report on reconstruction. 

Hicnens, W. L. Some problems of modern industry. Being the Watt annivers 
lecture for 1918. London, Nisbet & Co. (Lid.), 1918. 61 pp. 

Hosson, 8. G. National guilds. An inquiry into the wage system and the way « 
Edited by A. R. Orage. Second edition. London, G. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 1 
370 pp. 

Hoce, AtBert N. What other nations have done to help their disabled soldiers 
sailors. Philadelphia, Corn Exchange National Bank [n. d.]. 47 pp. 

Compiled largely from reports and publications issued by authority of the Briti 

Ministry of Pensions. Data from Belgian, French, and American sources are a 





included. 

IMMIGRANTS’ ProtectTivE LeEacue. The immigrant and the war: Being the ni 
annual report, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1917. Chicago, 824 South Halsted St 
1918. 29 pp. 

Explains the various means by which the league gives assistance to immigrant 
under conditions created by the war. In addition to this special work occasioned | 
present conditions, the regular work of the league is described. This includes 
protection of immigrants upon arrival, a bureau of information and social service | 
those unable to speak English, promotion of educative work for the adult immierant 
and advice and information as to employment. The total number who came to t 
league to complain of some injustice or to ask for advice in 1917, according to 1 
report, was 4,911, an increase of 1,472 over the number for the year before. * 
INDUSTRIAL REcoNstTRUCTION Councin. Trade parliaments. Why they should 

formed and how to form one in your trade. An explanation of the Whitl, + fen 
London, Industrial Reconstruction Council, 1918. 12 pp. awit 

A propagandist pamphlet of the Industrial Reconstruction Council. A short descrip- 
tion of the council and its aims may be found on pages 64 to 66 of this issue of {} 
Montsaty LaBor REVIEW. 

Report for the three months ending March 81, 1918. London, 1918, 3 pp. 





Jevons, H. Stanutey. The consolidation of agricultural holdings in the United Prov- 
inces. Allahabad (India), The University of Allahabad, 1918. 55 pp., M ip. Bul 
letin of the Economics Department of the University of Allahabad, No. 9. 

An attempt to outline, so far as relates to the United Provinces, one of the most 
important practical steps which are necessary in order to realize a capitalistic devel: p- 
meant of agriculture. 

Knoepret, ©. E. Women in Industry. New York, 1918. 123 pp. 

‘‘An address based on answers to 1,000 questionnaires on women in industry deli 
ered before the National Conference on Labor Problems under War Conditions under 
the joint auspices of the Society of Industrial Engineers and the Western Efficiency 
Society, Chicago, March, 1918.” The result of the questionnaire indicates that while 
women were not needed in industry at the time of the meeting, they would be needed 
later in increasing numbers. The address includes a review of English experience 
in the employment of women and suggests provisions which should be made in the 
United States to utilize their abilities when they are needed. 

Lasor Party (Great Brita). Constitution, together with Local Labor Party's 

rules. (Adopted at the London conference, Feb. 20, 1918.) Head office, Victoria 

Street, Westminster SW. 1. London, Cooperative Printing Society (Ltd.), 1918 

62 pp. 

Report of the executive committee presented to the party conference, Central Hall, 

Westminster, London, SW. 1, Wednesday, June 26, 1918, and two following days. 

London, 83 Eccleston Square. 23 pp. 
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Lasor Party (Great Brrratn).—Report of the seventeenth annual conference held in 
the Albert Hall, Nottingham, on Wednesday, Jan. 23, 1918, and two following day 
and the adjourned conference held in the Central Hall, Westminster, London, S W., 0 
Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1918. London, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1, 1918. 
152 pp. Price, 6d. By post, 8d. 

Le Baron, Lton. Le probléme du logement ouvrier; les mesures législatives prises en 
France pour le résoudre. Paris, 1917. 240 pp. 

The author attributes the great housing shortage in the cities to the influx of the 
rural population. This exodus from the rural district is largely the result of the 
defective housing provided for agricultural laborers, the great development of railroad 
transportation, and the bringing of the youths of the country through the system of 
obligatory military service into touch with the attractions of the city. The volume 
summarizes and analyzes French legislation im aid of low-cost dwellings for workmen, 
pleads for a greater extension of the activities of the local housing committees, and an 
increase in the amount of the tax exemption on low-cost houses—exemptions which 
at present are noted as very insignificant. Charitable institutions of various kinds 
have not fully used the advantages of aiding the housing movement opened to them. 
The regulations of the National Bank of Deposits have hampered borrowing by the 
credit associations; the work of the savings banks is progressing. Private building and 
loan associations, particularly the cooperative type, are commended. The defect of 
French legislation, the author states, is its failure to include rural housing for remedial 
action, although rural housing is frequently worse than in the cities. Garden cities 
should be vigorously promoted. 


1? 


Lescon1eR, Don D. A clearing house for labor. In Atlantic Monthly for June, 1918 
pp. 773-783. 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

This article emphasizes two points as fundamental to a successful organization of 
the labor market: ‘‘ First, a consolidation of all public employment agencies into a 
single system under the auspices of the Federal Government, with subdistricts and 
clearing houses just as we have in the Federal reserve banking system; and, second, 
a monopoly of the labor market, so far as employment-agency work is concerned, by 
this Federal employment system.” . 
L’OruvRE “Pour nos Sotpats AveuG.Les.” Rapport. Assemblée générale du 27 

Novembre 1917. Nice, 1918. 19 pp. 

The report of the general meeting held on November 27, 1917, of the organization 
known as the work ‘‘for our blind soldiers,’’ which was founded in Nice by Mme. 
Marguet in 1915 and recognized by a ministerial decree of July 20, 1917. 


~ 


LoyaL Lecion LoGGERS AND LUMBERMEN. Camp sanitation survey (with recom- 
mendations). For the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. Portland, Oreg. 
Headquarters Spruce Production Division, Loyal Legion Loggers and Lumbern 
June 1, 1918. 64 pp. 


’ 


MacDonatp, J. Ramsey. Socialism after the war. Manchester (England), National 
Labor Press (Lid.). 80 pp. Price, 1s. 

A socialistic program designed to meet conditions after the war, offered to the mem 
bers of the Independent Labor Party, ‘‘ not as a complete set of details, but as a genera 
and a guiding survey; not as a dogmatic pronouncement, but for your consideration 
MANAGING A Business IN WAR Time. Business practices and methods actually tested 

under war-time conditions, including data based on official British investigations 
Suggestions for doing more with fewer hands in stores, ojjices, factories, and /i 
work. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1918. 2 vols., 402 pp. 

Chapters by different authors on various phases of the subject collected under four 
headings: Pointers from abroad that will help; Hints from experience war work gave 
England; Ways for American business to meet war-time conditions; Some problems 
to think about after we’ve won the War. There are chapters on How Englarid is 
meeting the war problem, by the Rt. Hon. John Hodge, minister of labor; The prob- 
lem of man-power in war time; How working hours affect output, and Women and 
war work, 
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Mawson, ToomasH. Afforestation and the partially disabled. A sequel to An Imp. 
obligation—Industrial villages for partially disabled soldiers, sailors, and ji 
men. London, Grant Richards (Litd.), 1917. 46 pp. Illustrated. The“ Con 
example’’ series, number one. Price, 1s. 


The first of a series of booklets, each written with a definite and distinct obje« 
and all descriptive of some half dozen classes of settlement designed to meet 
needs of partially disabled soldiers. The author has selected and described a ty) 
site as adapted to the purpose of such a settlement and he has followed out the ) 
under the headings of The proposed development, The personnel, and Conclu 
‘‘An Imperial obligation,’’ of which this series forms the sequel, was reviewed i: 
February, 1918, issue of the MontHty Review, page 236. 


MircHett, Mas. Ropert. What can be done to train disabled sailors and soldi. 
technical institutions. Paper read at a general meeting of the Association of 7 
nical Institutions, 20th and 21st October, 1916, at the Imperial College of Sci: 
and Technology, London, SW. Bolton, (England). Price, 8d each, or 2s. 3d. 
dozen. 

NATIONAL Crviz Liserties Bureau. The truth about the I. W. W. Facts in relat 
to the trial at Chicago, by competent industrial investigators and noted economis 
New York, 70 Fifth Avenue, April, 1918. 56 pp. 

NaTIonaL Sarety Councit. Posters. Chicago, [n. d.] 

The council has for some time issued posters for use on workshop bulletin boar 
illustrating safe and unsafe practices in various lines of work. The scope of th 
bulletins has been gradually enlarged and numerous series are now issued. Th: 
are included (1) Bulletin board series, (2) Chemical section series, (3) Electric r 
way series, (4) Foundry series, (5) Health service series, (6) Industrial hygiene seri 
(7) Iron and steel series, (8) Mining series, (9) Paper and pulp series, (10) Public saf: 
series, (11) Public utilities series, (12) Service series, (13) Steam railroad series, a: 
(14) Textile series. 


Safe practices. Nos. 1to0 10. Chicago, 1916—1918. 

These bulletins comprise a series of monographs dealing with accident hazards 
Zach issue states the particular accident-prevention problem involved and the con 
mon and best known practice for its solution. To date 10 monographs have reach: 
this bureau. They deal with (1) ladders, (2) stairs.and stairways, (3) boiler rooms, 
(4) crane construction, (5) belt shifters and belt shippers, (6) knots, bends, hitches, 
and slings, (7) belts and guards, (8) shafting, couplings, pulleys, gearings, (9) engine 
guarding and engine stops, and (10) oiling devices and oilers. 





Puriurrs, MARION, Eprror. Women and the Labor Party. By various women writ 
idited with an introduction by Dr. Marion Phillips and a foreword by the Rt. Ho 
Arthur Henderson, M. P. London, Headley Bros., Ltd. [1918.] 110 pp. 


Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisaBLED MeN. Publications, Series 1 
New York, 311 Fourth Avenue. No. 12. Provision for war cripples in Italy, 
by Ruth Underhill. May, 81. 1918. 18 pp. No. 13, Provision for war ecrippl. 
in Germany, by Ruth Underhill. June 8, 1918. 45 pp. No. 14. Provision fi 
vocational reeducation of disabled soldiers in France, by Gladys Gladding Whitesid: 
June 15,1918. 29 pp. 


Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR THE Bund. Publications. Series 1, No. 1. Our blind: 
soldiers; Instructions for directors of schools. By Eugene Brieux. Translated | 
Gladys Gladding Whiteside. Baltimore, June 25, 1918. 12 pp. 


RouuanD, Louis. La grave des tramways de Paris ¢t du Departement de la Seine et | 
décret du 31 Octobre 1916. Paris (5°) M. Giard. & E. Briére, 1916. 27 pp. 
This monograph on The strike of the tramways of Paris and of the Department of 
the Seine is reprinted from the Review of public law and political science in Franc: 
and other countries, for October, November, and December, 1916. 
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Rowntree, Maurice L. Cooperation or chaos? A handbook, written at the request 
of the ‘‘ War and social order” committee of the Society of Friends. Revised edition. 
London, Headley Bros. (Ltd.), 1918. 108 pp. Price, 6d., net. 

In two parts, critical and constructive, dealing with social and industrial problems 
emphasized by the war, and Conclusions. Under the head of National reconstruc- 
tion—(a) Problems at the root of industrial unrest, (b) Emergency measures, (c) The 
greater problem—the author analyzes labor unrest in its relation to the social and 
economic conditions in which it is rooted and outlines a scheme of reconstruction 
based upon a system of national guilds to supplant the wage system, of which he says: 
‘‘Reformers have sought to raise wages, but have not most of us failed to examine the 
ethics of the wage system as a system? What is the matter with the wage system? 
Above all, the fact that it treats labor as a commodity.”’ 

Russet, Sace Founpation. The war program of the State of South Carolina. A 
report prepared at the request of Gov. Richard I, Manning, the State Council of 
Defense, and the State Board of Charities and Corrections, by Hastings H. Hart. 
New York, 130 East 22d Street, February, 1918. 61 pp. 

This report is based upon a first-hand study of the various public and private 
agencies referred to and of the war conditions under which they are now operating. 
It includes the study of the campaign for food conservation; the obligation toward 
soldiers, sailors, and their families: war activities involved with social activities: 
care of convalescent soldiers; child dependency and the war; reformatory work; and 
education. 

Sexton, F. H. Vocational rehabilitation of soldiers suffering from nervous diseases. 
Publication No. 31. Boston, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 1132 
Kimball Bidg., 18 Tremont St. [1918.] 12 pp. 

A paper read at the annual conference of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Boston, January 9, 1918, and reprinted from Mental Hygiene, Vol. 11, No. 2, 
pp. 265-276, April, 1918. The author is vocational officer of the Military Hospitals 
Commission of Canada, and outlines the plan for the care of Canadian soldiers suffering 
from nervous diseases, for their reeducation if necessary, and their return to civil life. 
SHERMAN, P. Tecumsen. Workmen's compensation law. ‘‘ Personal injury by accident 

arising out of and in the course of the employment.’’ New York, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau, 1916. 67 pp. 

An attempt to compile a concise but complete summary of the decisions construing 
the British Jaw on workmen’s compensation, to which are added under each topic 
abbreviated summaries of so much of the French and German laws as is appropriate 
for comparison. The decisions construing American statutes, being, according to the 
author, too few and covering too small a portion of the field to be summarized sepa- 
rately, are cited in footnotes under the text relating to the British law. 

Soctkré pour L’ErupE PRACTIQUE DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS LES 

SENEFICES. Bulletin de la participation aux bénéfices. CQuarantieme année, 1918, 
1" ivraison. Paris, Imprimerie Chaix, 1918. 56 pp. Price, 5 francs a year. 

First issue for 1918—its fortieth year—of the Bulletin of profit sharing, the organ 
of the Society for the Practical Study of Profit Sharing, which was recognized as a 
public utility by a decree of 1889. The leading article of this issue is an analysis of 
Bulletin 208 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘* Profit sharing in the 
United States.’’ The issue also records the proceedings of the meetings of the Admin- 
istrative Council of the society; a report on Profit sharing in the building industry in 
France, based on the experience of the Maison Boissiére, rooiers and plumbers; and a 
retrospective study made of the inquiry of the extraparliamentary commission of labor 
associations, 1883 to 1888. 

Soucnon, M. La Remise au travail des mutilés. Paris, Typographie Philippe Renouard, 
1916. 15 pp. Société d’encouragement pour Vindustrie nationale. Extrait du 
Bulletin de mai-juin, 1916. 

Reprint of a lecture on ‘‘ Returning the disabled soldiers to industry,’’ delivered 
before a public meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry 
and published in the bulletin of the society for May-June, 1916, 
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Sparkes, Matconm. A memorandum on industrial self-government. Together with a 
draft scheme for a builders’ national industrial parliament. |London, 1917.] 28 


Anattempt to set out in detail the considerations that have led the author to advox 
the setting up of national industrial parliaments in the staple industries, as a cont 
bution toward the solution of some of the most urgent problems that confront t! 
country at this time; to which is added a scheme originally drawn up for the buildi 
industry, but the principles of which the author believes to be equally applicable 
most of the staple industries. 


} 


Trapes Unton Conaress. Report of proceedings at the forty-ninth annual Tr 
Union Congress held in the Palace Hall, Blackpool, on September 3 to 8,1917. Ed 
by C. W. Bowerman, secretary; reported by H. Whitehorn, official reporter to the ( 
gress. Published by authority of the Congress and the Parliamentary Cominit 
London, Cooperative Printing Society (Ltd.), 1917. 392 pp. 


—— Parliamentary Committee. Quarterly reports. London, Cooperative Print 
Society (Ltd.). Twenty-eighth December, 1917. 111 pp. Twenty-ninth Mar 
1918. 42 pp. Thirtieth June, 1918. 41 pp. 

TURNER, SAMUEL. From war to work. London, Nisbet & Co. Ltd. (1918.) 109 ; 
An attempt to show in their true light one or two of the great forces which go 


make or mar nations, according to the author, who states further in his introducti 
that ‘‘there appears to me to be no hope of harmony between labor and capital un 
both can be persuaded to approach their problems from an entirely new point o 
view.” 

Universiry or Iturnois. College of Agriculture. The use of farm labor during the war 
By. W. F. Handschin and J. B. Andrews. Urbana, March, 1918. 11 pp. Extens 
service in agriculture and home economics in cooperation with the United S! 
Department of Agriculture. Extension Circular No. 20. 

University OF Wisconsin. Agricultural experiment station. Bulletin 282. Coopera 
tion in Wisconsin. By B. H. Hibbard and Asher Hobson. Madison, May, 1917. 
44 pp. 

Account of agricultural cooperation in the State, showing by statistics the result 
of cooperation in different lines. According to a table showing the annual amoun 
of business done cooperatively, in nine lines of industry it was estimated that 2,070 
businesses were included, the volume of which amounted to $62,646,000. 

—— Extension Division Bulletin. Serial No. 944; General series No. 730. The manual 
arts as vocations. Madison, June, 1918. 28 pp. Price, 10 cents. General Informa 
tion and Welfare, Vocational Guidance Serics No. 2. 

This bulletin was prepared in the department of manual arts of the University of 
Wisconsin by members of a seminary class. 

Wourr, Henry W. The future of our Agriculture. London, P.S. King & Son (Ltd.), 
1918. 503 pp. 

Contains chapters on Labor, referring exclusively to English agricultural labor 
Small holdings; and A full reward for the tiller. 

WorkKERs’ EpucaTIONAL AssocrATION. Education Yearbook, 1918. London, 1915 
O16 pp. 

This initial issue of the “‘W. E. A. Yearbook” contains, in addition to detaile 
information as to the educational system in England and other countries, an accoun 
of the organization, activities, and aims of the association. 

In 1903 representatives of the various labor and educational organizations of Great 
Britain met at Oxford to consider the formation of a society which would constitute 
an alliance between labor and learning, and thus afford a means by which labor could 
express its educational ideals and needs to the universities. The Workers’ Educational 
Association was the result of that meeting. In 1905 a similar conference was held, 
and in 1907 the representatives of labor invited the vice chancellor of the university 
to meet seven representatives of labor for the purpose of conferring and reporting 
upon ‘‘Oxford and working-class education.”’ 
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This report recommended that a committee be appointed at Oxford to establish 
and supervise tutorial classes in working-class areas. Such acommittee was appointed, 
and all the other universities of England and Wales have established similar commit- 
tees. The university tutorial class joint committees, which consist of an equal nu! 
ber of labor and of university representatives, provide tutors for the tutorial cla 

‘‘At the close of the year 1916-17, the association registered 10,750 members 
9 336 affiliated organizations, mainly labor. These were organized in 191 branc!l 
10 districts, and the central association.’’ These branches and districts are | 
most purposes autonomous bodies, governed by their own members, and afliliated 
bodies. The central association acts as a coordinating body and is alone responsible 
in questions of national policy. 

The work of the organization includes not only the arousing of a desire for e€ucation 
among men and women, but also the creation of a system of adult education in har- 
mony with labor and educational agencies which shall really be a ‘‘ Workers’ Univer- 

stx ’ ] 


sity.’ This is being accomplished by means of tutorial classes, one-year classes, 


study circles, lectures, and summer schools. One hundred and twenty-one tutorial 


1 


classes were conducted during the winter of 1917-18, hist 3%. and economics being 


favorite subjects. In 1916-17 there were 154 one-year classes, 70 study circles, and 


526 public lectures. These dealt largely with subjects pertaining to the war, to 
‘Educational reconstruction,’ ‘‘Child labor and education,’’ etc. 

The ‘‘W. E, A. colleges” which are being established in various places are an 
important and interesting phase of the work of the organization. In the women’s 
classes, which have successfully ‘‘carried on” notwithstanding the pressure of war 
work and irregular hours, the most popular subjectsare: First aid, I 
Hygiene, while the rest of the classes are divided among History, French, Literature, 
Dressmaking and Millinery, Elementary Biology, etc. The Central Library for 
students supplies books to any classes or to any members of the association, 5,299 
volumes having been issued during the year 1917-18. ‘The ‘‘Highway,” the official 
organ of the association, is published monthly. 

While the peculiar province of the association is to promote adult education, one 
of its most significant recent undertakings is the movement in defense of the youth 
of England. Believing that the proposals of the New Education (No. 2) Bill, now 
before Parliament, while praiseworthy in themselves, do not represent such an im- 
provement in the existing educational order as will result in a system adequate for 
future needs, the association, in September, 1916, appointed a committee to draft 
recommendations for amendments to the bill which might he put before 1 
and the Government. These amendments with the proy isions of the bill suggested 
for amendment are fully discussed in ‘‘The choice before the nation,’’ a pamphlet 
recently issued by the association. The suggested amendments advocate in no uncer- 
tain terms a complete, free eduéation for all classes, and condemn the sacrifice of t] 
health and education of any class of children to the cause of industry. 

Youne MEn’s CuristTIANn Association. International Committee. Industrial Depart- 
ment. Among industrial workers (ways and means). A handbook for asso 
tn industrial fields. ‘New York, 124 East 28th,Street, 1916. 118 pp. 

Contains Who are industrial workers? ‘The field; Some special reasons for attention 
to the industrial field; Four essentials to industrial extension; Surveys; Practical 
plans, within the building and outside of the building; The immigrant movement: 
The industrial service movement; Motion picture films; Loan list of lantern slides; 
Exhibits; Merchandise for exhibits; Leaflets and pamphlets; The industrial depart- 
ment of the international committee—what it is and does; Suggested industrial 
policy for State committees; Schedule of occupations which may be classified as 
industrial, 














SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





|The publication of the annual and specia! reports and of the bimonthly bulletin wa: 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the seria! num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all 
the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series’ A lis 
of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 
application. | 


Wholesale Prices. 
Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
ul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I1I1—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
sul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912, 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul, 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913, 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul, 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
sul. 170. Foreigh food prices as affected by the War. 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915, 
sul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912, 
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Bul. 






sul. 178. 










Bul. 218. 
Bul. 225. 







Bul. 232. 








sul. 245. 













Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 







Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
Bul. 195. 
Bul. 196. 









Bul. 202. 






3ul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 







Bul. 223. 
Bul. 227. 






Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241. 
Bul, 247. 










Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul, 143. 
Bul. 146. 


Bul. 147. 
Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 
Sul. 153. 
Bul. 154. 
Bul. 160. 
Bul 161. 
Bul. 163. 
Bul. 168. 
Bul. 171. 

177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 
Bul. 187. 
Bul. 190. 
Bul. 194. 


Bul. 204. 
Sul. 214. 


Bul. 238. 
Bul. 239. 


Employment and Unemployment. 
Bul. 109. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry 
New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry) 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1% 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the tron and steel industry in the Un 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture ind 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under\ 
industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercant 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 t 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railr 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unit 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 


af 


1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. [In press.] 





Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Soston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Empioyment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

l‘ublie employment offices in the United States. 

UVroceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N, Y., 

May 9, 10, and 11, 1918. [In press.] 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul, 116. 


Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 
Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


Bul. 167. 
Bul. 175. 


Bul. 176. 
3ul. 180. 
sul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
sul. 215. 
Bul. 223. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons, 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneri¢s of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107. 
Bul. 126. 
Sul. 155. 
Bul. 185. 
Bul. 203. 
sul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 


Bul. 217. 


sul. 240. 
sul. 243. 


sul. 248. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Siekness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
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